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EXPERIENCES OF AWE IN CHILDHOOD* 

PHYLLIS GREENAGRE, M D (New York)® 


I 

The present paper is a cominuauon and an expansion of a paper 
published m 1953 That paper was concerned chiefly with ihe difference 
between awe and envy, espeaally aive and envy of the phallus, and the 
effect of the interplay between these two emotional states on girls This 
leads to further questions regarding the presence of such states in boys 
and their sequelae in later life These then will be the mam foci of this 
contribution But I wish also to present some additional considerations 
regarding the experience of awe — ^awe which is not manifestly or con- 
sciously centered on the phallus I must add, however, that the link back 
to the phallus is certainly often present 

The term awe has been used, at different times, with many diSerent 
shades of meaning, accenting one or another facet in this complex state, 
"terror or dread ‘dread mingled with veneration, as of the Divine Be 
ing", "solemn and reverential wonder tinged with latent fear inspired by 
what IS svbhme and majestic tn nature‘% “anger, Berceness and rage ' * 
There is usually an overtone of strangeness or unfamiharity or great and 
overpowering size m any awe inspiring situation 

The first experiences of awe can occur only after the child is suffi 
ciently developed to realize himself fairly well as a separately functioning 
being, no longer confused between the I and the other, whether the other 
be animate or inanimate object There may be a rellection of himself and 
his inner feelings m the outer world, or the sensing of something from 
the outside may stir some very specific bodily and psychic emotional 
response in him — but the near fusion is past Xn looking over the records 
of my clinical work, I am impressed with the fact that experiences of awe 
are first reported from the age of four or five, rarely earlier that rather 
crucial experiences seem to occur sometimes at six or seven and again at 
adolescence 

1 Read as the Dnll Memonal Lecture at the Ne^v York Academy of Mediane March 

aSoio Ihe Nm lott Hoipiial and Ihc Dcpaninnn o[ Piychlairj ComM Uni 
versity Medical College New York 
s See Oxford English Dictionary 

9 
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Since speafic lUustations are needed and since for many reasons it 
seems desirable not to call extensively and expliatly on the matenal 
furnished by my patients, 1 shall rely, for descnptions of childhood states 
of awe, on accounts which have already been published by others For 
th is purpose I have selected five examples three of these are from auto- 
biographical accounts of rather gifted men, one from a work of fiction, 
m which the account must be regarded as some projection from the 
author himself, while the fifth is from a biography of a woman who lived 
so long ago that one must accept the story as a preapitate, formed from 
the individual experience but molded by and meeting the mner needs of 
the countless biographers through whom the story has been passed. 

Albert Schweitzer (1955), %vnting with delightful simphaty of his 
Alsatian childhood, describes his first recollection of all as a most tern 
fyingly awful one of seeing the devil each Sunday mormng as he sat in 
his fathers church listening to and thrilled by the sound of the organ- 
All week he looked forward to the experience, as it appears that there 
was some pleasure in it too Each Sunday he saw with terror the face of 
the devil appear m a metal frame beside the organ, while the positive 
elements of the expenence were reflected m his feeling totvrard the organ 
music Itself and especially toivard the father whose preaching invariably 
announced the disappearance of the devil This recollection is told with 
all the vividness of a screen memory Its significance is further brought out 
by the next anecdotal recollections The htUe boy developed himself a 
fear of growing horns, a fear which was painfully empbasued by the 
teasing sexton To quote from Schweitzer s own account 

The terror of my childhood was the Sacristan and gravedigger 
Every Sunday morning when he had rung the bells and come to the 
manse to learn the numbers of the hymns to be sung and to get the 
needed dungs tor baptums tie would make a grab at my torehead 
and say. Yes the horns are really growingl These horns were my 
bugbear 1 had, as a matter of fact, two rather prominent lumps on 
my forehead and these had filled me with most unpleasant thoughts 
c\er since in the Bible I had seen a picture of Moses with horns How 
the Sacristan had leami of my worry I do not know, but he knew of 
It and fanned its flame "When he was at the door on Sundays wiping 
his leet before he rang the bell, 1 longed to run away but he had me 
in his power, as a snake has the fasanated rabbit. I could do nothing 
but simply go to meet him feel his hand on my forehead and listen 
submissiiely to the fatal declaration 

Tlic liulc boy was reassured when his Father told him that Moses was 
the only man who had horns Similarly he had been reliesed of his 
churdulevil terror when he came to rcalue that the face of the devil 
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peering at him from the frame beside the organ nas that of the organist 
reflected in a mirror which was fastened near the organ in a posinra to 
let the player see when the father preacher was at the altar and when he 
went up to the pulpit 


Still another incident, told by Schweitzer, belongs integrally with the 
two already given It relates to his feeling of embarrassment at having 
unwittingly shown off Even before his school years, when he had begun 
to have music lessons from his father, he did not play much from notes, 
but was delighted to improvise and to reproduce songs and hymn tunes 
with an accompaniment of his own invention In the singing lesson hotv 
ever, the woman teacher continually played the hymn tunes with one 
finger and no accompaniment 


I asked why she did not play it properly with the harmony Then in 
my enthusiasm I sat down at the harmonium and played it straight 
away to her out of my head but with harmony in several parts Then 
she became very friendly with me, and used to look at me in a new 
and unusual way, but went on herself ahvays picbng out the tunes 
with one finger only Then it occurred to me that I could do some 
thing which she could not, and I was ashamed at having made a show 
before her of my ability which I had till then taken as something 
which I possessed as a matter of course 


It IS probably further signiRcant that this embarrassing supenonty of 
ability was sensed in regard to a female teacher The terror of his earlier 
awe and fasanation was now quieted by the realization of his otvn power, 
probably first shared ivith and then venturing beyond his father 

Indeed, SchweiCrer verifies this with a further anecdote regarding his 
new found critical perspective and enlarged horizons After an unusually 
wet summer, probably when he was six or seven, he surprised his father 


with the remark. Why, it must have been raining here now for nearly 
forty days and forty nights but the water has not yet got up to the 
houses mudi less to the tops of mountains! His father adroitly sa>ed 
face by explaining that at the time of the beginning of the uorld it did 
not rain just drops but buckets full of ivater This seemed to assuage bis 
dissatisfaction but one senses a compromise For soon in school when the 
teacher told the story of the Flood without explaining the difference m 
ram then and now young Albert aggressively interrupted her, supplied 
the missing information and reproadicd her for her inexactness hut 
was soon entered again into a season of skeptical questioning of the Bible 
stories which began to seem improbable and full of flasvs 

A somewhat similar picture of childhood awe. from a fictional source, 
brings out clearly the responsive body feelings of hyperanimation when 
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the terror part of the a^\e is overcome The account is of a very young 
child m church with his grandfather He is bored He is not comfortable 
The people loot solemn and gloomy He is a little afraid, and he becomes 
fidgety, digging at the straw of the diair seat to make a hole if possible. 

Suddenly there is a deluge of sound, the organ is played A 
goes doivn his spine He turns and stands with his chin resting on me 
back of his chair, and he looks very vMse He does not understand this 
noise, he does not know the meaning of it, it is dazzling, bcwildOTng. 
and he can hear nothing clearly But it is good It is as though he 
vvere no longer sitting there on an uncomfortable chair in a 
old house He is suspended m mid air like a bird, and when the flow 
of sound rushes from one end of the church to the other, filhng the 
arches, teverhetating from wall to wall, he is earned with lU flying and 
skimming hither and thither, with nothing to do hut abandon himself 
to it. He is free, he is happy The sun shines He falls asleep 
His grandfather is displeased wath him He behaves ill at Mass 

Later he has become a magiaan. 

He walks with great strides through the fields, looking at the sky and 
waving his arms He commanded the clouds He wished them to go 
to the nght but they went to the left. Then he would abuse them out 
of the comer of his eje and his heart vsould beat as he looked to see 
if there were not at least a little one which would obey him. But they 
went on calmly moving to the left. Then he would stamp his foot and 
threaten them w ith his suck, and angnly order them to go to the left, 
and this time, m truth, they obeyed him He was happy and proud of 
his power 

1 quote from Remain Rollands Jeon Christophe It will be remembered 
that the little boy's father and grandfather were both musiaans 

The three other clinical examples of awe in childhood have been 
taken, one from the life of St. Catbenne of Siena one from the auto- 
biographical account of Edmund Gosse, and one from the autobiography 
oi Herbert Read Italy in the fourteenth century compared with England 
in the nineteenth 

Catherines first vuion occurred at the age of five The child is 
described as gay, overacuve, tempestuous and charming- ahead) nick 
named Euphros)'ne, the child of Joy 1 quote the story as given by Mrs. 
Aubrey Richardson (n d ) 

Coming back with her brother, Stefano a boy probably only a year 
or two older Uian herself, from the house of their married sister, 
Bonavcniure, Uie children crossed the valley that separated the hill 
upon which the iov\enng transept of the magnificent Duomo dom 
mates die city, from that crowned by the gaunt vast church of San 
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Dommico Gazing upnard as she turned to climb the street that led 

saw above '*■“ ‘■"d contemplative imaginauon 

saw above the sky-obscuring church roof, a group of wondrous ner 

associated tor her w^th £e church and with 
Mnv r ° vesture unposed upon the mind of 

tmy Catherine as the most sacred and awe inspinng garb imaginable 
He wore the robes and the tiara of the Pope of Rome TV^th the 
Savior were St Peter, St. PauJ, and St John the Evangelist backed by 
a crowd of white robed figures The flash of the sudden picture upon 
the sensitive mind of the chdd stunned all thought m her She 
gazed in ecstasy, holding the vision in view by the wrapt intensity of 
her delight in it r j 

And [Torn the account of Afrs Augusta Theodosia Drame, the child 


continued to stand and gaze, wholly absorbed and as it were united 
spiritually tvith that most glonous Lord whom she there beheld, so 
that she forgot not only whither she was going, but her otvn self also, 
and remained there motionless, giving no heed to men or beasts that 
passed that way, and so she would have remained even longer had 
no one called her away But at last her brother, Stephen, who had 
gone on his way turned back, and seeing her thus standing still 
in the midst of the road and gazing into the air, called her name 
aloud, but she gave him no answer and seemed not so much as to hear 
him Then he drew near, still calling her, until at last coming up to 
the spot where she stood he took her by the hand, saying What are 
you doing? Why are you staying here? Roused as it ivere out of a 
deep sleep, she cast doivn her eyes and looking at him for a 
moment, Oh did you but see the sight I saw, she said, ‘ ne\er would 
you have disturbed me Then she once wore raised her e>es, thinking 
again to have seen the lovely vision, but all had vanished, and full of 
grief she began to iveep bitterly, supposing that she had through her 
own fault by turning away her looks, deserved to lose that preaous 
favor 

Having returned home, she said nothing to father or mother 
of what she had seen, but from that day there grew up in her a 
jJ^^rjijo^j-/svnrse of conscience and dread 
of commuting sin as far as ivas possible to one of her age And ever^ 
she grew m years there increasea ui her this anxiety and she bethought 
her Wt means she might take to offend God less and » as always 
seeking to be alone, and to steal away somewhere out of her parents 
sight that she might say her prayers in secret. 


Whether or not Catherines vision of ane and magnificence wm as 
Mrs Richardson implies, a vivid impression of an evening sunset j^rhaps 
an aflcriniage projected ooto the botldtngs wh.ch tlten obscured ^e sip 
tvhether tndeed ,t was really an ■"‘’".dual expenen« a all, or^rhsF 
a kernel of tnd.vtdoal experience accepted and elaborated by those to 
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whom It was communicated until it emerged as an appealing religious 
fairy tale — need not he concmied just now with the prease ratio o 
objectivity and subjectivity That it was enormously subjectively stirring 
not only to one but to many, and that it was accepted as occurring at the 
age of five — these are matters of special interest 

The early memories from Edmund Gosse’s childhood are m sharp 
contrast to that of the little Catherine on the Italian hillside Gosse 
relates them in Father and Son (1934), which, he says, is the record of a 
struggle between two temperaments, two consciences, and almost two 
epochs — a struggle which ended inevitably in disruption He was the only 
child of rather elderly parents who married late Both enjoyed a moderate 
contemporary distinction the father as a 2 oologist and the mother as a 
writer of religious verse Both had had more colorful early years, which 
contrasted somewhat with the puritanical austerity of their middle years 
— the father as a zoological explorer in the South Seas, the mother as the 
only daughter of nch, extravagant, and careless landowners, with an 
estate on the slope of Mount Snowden in North Wales Both must bow 
ever have been severely compulsive, for duty took the place of spon 
taneous affection, any show of which was considered unsuitable They 
were members of a singularly strict Puritanical sect in the south of 
England, knoivn as the Brethren or the Plymouth Brethren 

At the lime of the birth of this first child and son, the father svrote 
in his journal E delivered of a son Received green swallow from 
Jamaica The mother kept a secret journal in which she ivrote of her 
secret devotion to her baby, even preferring his company to that of the 
* Saints, ’ 1 e , the Puritan Brethren 

Edmund Gosse’s early awe experiences i\ere expressed in a negative 
form, with defiance, wi^ debunking — the strength of which indicated 
the intensity of the hidden emotion which must have preceded, but 
could under the circumstances not be accepted and felt openly His very 
first memory, the date of which was not clear, probably concerned an 
event m his third or more probably his fourth year He remarks that he 
did not talk well yet, but that he was inordinately slow in talking any 
way He sat alone in his baby chair, at a table which was prepared for 
a number of people A leg of mutton had been brought in and left upon 
the table Two low windows opened onto a garden Suddenly, noiselessly, 
an animal head appeared at the window, and then a very large long grey 
animal (probably a gre^ hound) leaped quietly into the room, seized the 
leg of mutton and disappeared again out of the window 

Tins memory remained the typically distinct isolated screen memory 
of infancy and it staged with him, unspoken, as it was originally cxpcn 
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mentioned it to some older cousins, 
or « mirthfully with the response, "That then was ivhat became 

ot the muttonl It was not you, svho, as your Unde A pretended, ate it up 
m the twinkling of an eye. bone and alll” What is most interesting here 
IS not only the memory itself, the overJy distinct impression of the 
enomous, hthe. and sinuously moving animal apparition and the equally 
sudden disappearance of both animal and roast, but what was forgotten 
by him and almost certainly joked about in front of the JjtiJe cbiJd at the 
time and aftenvard — viz , the awful suspiaon that he had himself taken 
the leg of mutton and devoured it at a single gulp 

Xhere follow then a series of memories, all discrete, vivid, realistic, 
and yet screening, and all directed at the father Against the background 
of the outbreak of the Crimean War, the little boy, then aged four, was 
given a stiff soldier ‘'dressed smartly in a red tunic ’ He admitted it to 
the company of his two other lady dolls limp and rather undistinguished 
specimens, and played indiscriminately with them all But a maid 
servant reproached the child * What, playing with a soldier, when you 
have got two lady dolls to play with! ' After this he played the more with 
his soldier to make up for the maids tnsuU This memory led directly 
to another of about the same time, that of seeing m their os\m breakfast 
room “an amazing figure, a very tall young man as stiff as the doll, m a 
gorgeous scarlet tunic ’ His mother sat aaoss the room with her Bible m 
front of her Of this he remarks 


She promptly told me to run a^vay and play, but I had seen a 
great sight This guardsman was in the act of leaving for the Crimea — 
He was killed in battle, and this added an extraordinary lustre to my 
dream of him * I see him stiIJ in my mind s eye, large, stiff, and un 
speakably brilliant, seated as near as possible to our parlor *^0°^ This 
apparition gave reality to my subsequent conversations with the sol 
dier doll 


Again there is a memory of the father standing with his back to the 
light, reading with excitement from the newspaper concerning the Battle 
of the Alma— breaking off so that he and the mother might sink to tlicjr 
knees in prayer when they tvere assured of the decisive victory The 
debunking had begun, for the critical child felt a belutlemeni of the 
father in this, the father who had previously referred to bimseU as a 
atuen of no earthly state and claimed to put his heavenly atnenship 


. Hi. advemuw, h.. tomewon ,nd to to* 
by the mother called The Cuardmian of the Alma Halt a mniion p 
arcuJaicd and must have contributed much to the aura around the mol 
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ZTJtTJ « ‘O older cous.nr, 

who greeted it mirthfully with the response. ' That then was what became 
Ot the muttoni It was not you, who, as your Unde A pretended, ate it up 
m the iwjnkhng of an eye. bone and aJir' What is most interesting here 
IS not only the memory itself, the overly distinct unpression of the 
enoTOous, lithe, and sinuously moving animal apparition and the equally 
sudden disappearance of both animal and roast, but what was forgotten 
by him and almost certainly joked about in front of the httJe child at the 
time and aftenvard— viz . the awful suspicion that he had himself taken 
the leg of mutton and devoured it at a single gulp 

There follow then a series of memories, all discrete, vivid, realistic, 
and yet screening, and all directed at the father Against the background 
of the outbreak of the Crimean War, the little boy, then aged four, was 
given a stiff soldier “dressed smartly in a red tunic ’’ He admitted it to 


the company of his two other lady dolls hmp and rather undistinguished 
specimens, and played indiscriminately with them all But a maid 
servant reproached the child ‘ What, playing with a soldier, svhen you 
have got two lady dolls to play with! After this he played the more with 
his soldier to make up for the maids insult This memory Jed directly 
to another of about the same time, that of seeing in their own breakfast 
room “an amazing figure, a very tall young man as stiff as the doll, m a 
gorgeous scarlet tunic ' His moAer sat across the room with her Bible in 
front of her Of this be remarks 


She promptly told me to run away and play, but I had seen a 
great sight This guardsman was in the act of leaving for the Crimea — 
He was killed in battle, and this added an extraordinary lustre to my 
dream of him^ I see him still in my minds eye, large, stiff, andun 
speakably brilliant seated as near as possible to our parlor “oor This 
apparition gave reality to my subsequent conversations with the sol 
dier doll 


Again there is a memory of the father standing vith his back to the 
light, reading with excitement from the netvspaper concerning the Battle 
of the Alma— breaking off so that he and the mother might sink to their 
knees m prayer when they were assured of the decisise MCtor> The 
debunking had begun, for the critical child felt a belittlemem of the 
father m this, the father who had previously referred to himself as a 
citizen of no earthly state and claimed to put his heavenly citircmhip 


4Hii adventures his convcnion and fiis awn ^ 


aiculated and must 
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certain that it was in this dual form that 
now suddenJy descended upon me, and it 
solace CO me to find a sympathizer in m’ 

The penod that followed this is so svell described and so characteristic 
of developments, some of which I shall emphasise later in this paper, 
teat at the expense of bonng with quotation, I shall use Gosse himself 
urther as a clinical example Following the emergence of his coiifideniial 
self in the little Edmund, the child and parents seemed to draw unwit 
tingly apart, both sides involved in separate and antagonistic pursuits 
The little boy repaired to the attic, where he busied himself in magic 
plays of various sorts, all attempts to a^randize himself and assert his 
power, supplemented by scantily veiled oedipal fantasies of rescuing his 
mother from distress He believed that if he could only discover the 
proper ViOrd to say or the proper passes to make, he might induce the 
gorgeous birds and butterflies in his father’s illustrated manuals to come 
to life, fly out of the books leaving holes behind them He thought that 
in chapel he might be able to boom forth vnth a sound equal to a dozen 
singers, if he could only find the right formula He hoped, too, to liberate, 
with the proper magic key, one of the two selves within him, who might 
then fly up during prayers and sit aloof on the cornice looking down at 
his other self and his parents still praying He counted numbers m end 
less senes and with demands for complete perfection to achieve his magic, 
but did not achieve it Still unaware of his guilt feelings, he developed 
magic fonnulas demanding running pins into hmsel! and oihenvjse hurt 
ing himself And finally so great was his rage that it burst forth in a wild 
frenzy from which he sought comfort, which he could not accept, from 
this same father 


the sense of my individuality 
is certain that it was a great 
Y own breast 


The last example is taken from the autobiography of Herbert Read 
(1940) He regards early childhood as ^ears of singular innocence A1 
though he grants that "the child may have a natural craving for horrors.” 
still he regards himself as unaffected by the bloody scenes of slaughter, 
birth of animals and lewdness of farm hands— dramatic events expen 
enced, he believes, with the complete passmty ot innocence" "Pity and 
even terror are emotions which develop when we are no longer 
It IS dear from Read s account that innocence ends somewhere around die 
age of five, for by six he sras sulfcnng terrors winch he later belieied lo 
be nightmares, though they were related in memory with 
nary sense of pressing real.ly Just about the lime ot the 
cenre to experience (Read's autobiogniphy is called /lostuh o) 
r/fixper-enre;, dilre was an inciden. when 

perate, dionghtful, and wise fatlier go into a state of rage hecaum a stupio 
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Earm hand ovens orked a pregnant mare and caused a miscamage The 
physical event as vs ell as the fathers reacuon vs as observed by the boy 
This memory which is recorded as a ‘ temble scene is followed by ac 
counts of the Machine God — namel>, the visit of the threshing machine 
to the farm Novs follow at the age of six, his two hyperreal expenences, 
which he was convinced were dreams though he could never quite believe 
this They were expenences of the greatest horror Again quotation seems 
best 

I appeared to walk down the cart track that led along the top- 
side of two or three fields tovsard Peacocks farms I climbed onto the 
gate I vs as temfied by the sudden onrush of a large steamroller, 

travelling northvs’ards It was distinguished from ordinary steamrollers 
which I had no doubt seen at work on the roads, by the fact that the 
boiler rested on an enormous bellows and as the engine rolled on 
wards these bellows worked up and down and so seemed to throw up 
through the chimney a fiery column of smoke, steam and sparks This 
apparition which came to me perhaps in my seventh year (i e , at the 
age of six) remains in my mmd today distinct in every detail. 

I do not believe that I was more than usually subject to nightmares 
(if such this was) but one is also remember^ by me with peculiar 
vividness though it is difficult to describe 1 am hud as in a bed on a 
bank of clouds The sky darkens, grows bluish black- Then the dark 
ness seems to take visible shape, to separate mto long bolsters or 
objects which I would now compare to airships These then point 
themselves toward me and approach me magmfy^ng themselves cnor 
mously as they get nearer I awake with a shnek, quivering with terror 
My mother comes quickly to comfort me, perhaps to take me back 
with her to sleep away the sudden ^rror 

Elsewhere m his account of himself. Read gives a picture of his re 
acuon to the violin, in a way which reminds us nf Schweitzer and Jean 
Chnstophe wnth the organ, and of a growmg faith in and his 

inner disposiuon more complete and freer of conflict, but suggestively 
similar to Gosse s consciousness of self as a force and a rompanion- ® 

s One could ate many other examples The recent aatobiogntphy of C S Lorn 
(1955) entitled Surprised by Joy p\c3 one of the most interesung desenpuons of 
eatauc Moses-like awe — which he compares to Miltons “Enormous bliss” — giving 
the full and anaent meaning to the word enormous monstrous) He described 
lha occurrence as a memory of a memory As he stood beside a fiowenng currant 
bush on a summer clay there suddenly arose in him without warning as if from the 
c^ths of not years but of centunes the memory of an earlier morning m the Old 
Hou« where hu brother had brought hu toy g^cn into the garden- The esoting 
oi tins memory produced a sensation of desire — which went almost before he knew 
wMt he desired and the world was turned commonplace again. The experience had 
taxen only a moment of time but in a certain sense eserything else that ever happened 
later was Inngmficant in companion. 
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It will be noted that tn these chn.cal exampte, the experience of awe 
in early chidhood was closely assoaated with relationship 
eren in the manifest content In all instances there 
mosphere In the cases of the four boys, a father or 
ent either m the original awe or wonderaent 
memories immediately connected with it In the 
Catherine, the brother ™s present, but "“^diat 

Heavenly Father direct. From the case “^Tawe ^ 

this difference between the sexes in e P, father may 

wonder IS fau-ly typical 'J' ™ ' -rh m whom the whole 

be generally more easily f X‘".„T„ore detached and dif 

experience may be felt either as a grateful to the literary 

fusely exalted way (Greenacre, ) j ^ accounts, but must rely 

ladies and t t of this paper 

now more on our “ j ,he most part typical screen mem 

Surely the memories cited are tor ^tne m 

ones It IS evident too that the aw , masculine snength, power, 

response to expenence involving the however, there 

glory, virility, or of the phal j,ght of the distressed parturient 

,s an additional element, m that th^ the 

mare probably combined with goh and of the threatening 

peculiarly terrifying aspect to Mj-hme ^ 

gigantic airplanes The vicissitu P pf masculine awe of 

basis of the rest of this "^^“hip of the Virgin Mary, canno 

pregnancy, so apparent also in hnutation of the matena 

now be dealt with at all One o* ^ inconsistency that 

of this paper *™.d b= -m oned ^ 

^^^^^amples e r.y^ ^ 

hi™l "n'the lliirf a garden gale "”''f “l°^/f"ned trunk 

As he walled <>”' ''TJLi OTbonrng lieanlj IM ^ „„„ arr -Uo.er. 

rnd''S^n S'eToUowwn 

„.ngled all night ""j me Ions';* T Sid o t ipann, et .he wnm ever 

,„ the daiknes. »!»“■ ““ .^.auen to hint 
them war the beginnmg ol a 
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dinarily gifted people, \vhereas the rest of the paper will deal with 
material from a psychoanalytic consulting room, where certainly there 
are many bright and even moderately talented patients, but not many 
Saint Catherines or Schweitzers It is impressive to me, however, how 
much the descriptions given resemble those of my patients and how much 
they actually have in common. Even so, it seems that potential genius 
may give differences in overtones and textures sometimes perceptible 
quite early and sometimes only discernible much later. It is possible 
that some portion of what is utilized in the developmental unfolding 
of the very gifted person may become more firmly precipitated in the 
neurosis of the less favored one. 

It has already been noted that the first remembrances of awe are 
placed at the age of four or five, i e , during the phallic-oedipal period. 
This was true also among my patients. This seems natural indeed since 
at this period not only is the entire body enlivened, but there is simul- 
taneously a marked rise in the genital thrust and in the focal sensitivity 
of the genital organs. The motor play seems increasingly activated by and 
patterned after the genital pressure. Moreover, the very selectivity of per- 
ceptive responses to the outer world is increasingly similarly determined. 
The whole body is invigorated to feats of jumping, leaping, and dreams 
of flying; and the choice of toys and even the awareness of shapes and 
forms in the surroundings reflect the inner body feelings ® Both projective 


*A beauUful description of the invigoration of the phallic phase, combined prob 
ably with that of the period at fifteen to eighteen months, when the child has just 
(earned to walk and is also undergoing a marked flowenag of sensory sumulation, 
IS given by Pierre Lou (1890) 

One evening stands out as clearly m ray mind as if it were last night — the one 
when I all of a sudden found out how to nin and jump and how carried away I was 
by the exquisiteness of this neiv idea, so much to that I could not stand up straight 
This would be about the beginning of my second winter, during the hour of gloom 
whCT mght is falling . . A servant came and threw an armful of twigs on the dying 
embers in the fireplace and straightway a gay and beauuful set of Dames illuminated 
m^ihmg And these flames danced, changed their shapes, intermingled, leaping 
n noting more and more . . Oh, then I stood straight up, astounded, in ecstasy . • 
an moved these flames and. , . began to walk around, turning quicker and 

‘ dasticicy in my leg, and invenlad a new and CTIeitaining 

I ■ ■ T'"7’“ fotwani I tnew how to jump and run . But furthennore, 

’ 1’“ • 'cty hard and differently from mual . . A clcarneu 

" ra ‘hot through that biam of mine, whose ideas lay still amid the mills of 
i awareness of dilferenee between ammale and inanimate 

11 , P”P'' ”>><> babttually «,t in Ihem) " . and it may be, 

whL T «' afteaions tot aunu and gtandmotheis . . 

ZuS,„„'t^S;,dS'^,'””“ fho datt whteh ronuLed 

While Loll places this at the beginnmg of the lecond year, it mult he remembered 
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and introjective attitudes may be under the gemtal dominance This 
seems usually greater in boys than in girls— perhaps because of stronger 
phallic feelings than those expenenced in the clitoris by the girl, u 
probably also because of the reinforcement of these subjecuve ^^ehngs y 
the greater visual and tactile participation of the male genitals in 
total body image and functioning 

It IS uLerstandable then that the httle boy of four ” 'o 
alert and responsive to the sight of the adult male " ^n 
earlier Certainly m most households Ute child sees his 
or m the bathroom at some tuue He 
reinforce his sense of his own body and oj h-e>y. 
lead to awe or even to extreme wonder but rather „ 

hts growth and development-through his a state 

sponTe If. however, he sees the father or some be in 

of tumescent excitement, the effect is more comp 

part due to the fact that such a situation , bath 

Lions which do not permit is impressed by the 

room The child feels alienated an P -Ithough the fasanation 

general as well as the local body MCi substantiates the strange 

Lms most often to be with the phallus ^"^jf 

magical responses which the child is expCT g seemed 

There I a set of pTanfc”L“eacnons m die 

the source of some yOTUgrat children or greatly petied 

child Especially in boys who are the y « ^ of remaining 

by the mother, there is an f,.,.Te and^cme This is most 

the baby-with the emphasis on g youngest boy 

marked when there is a both the youngest child and 

child and the older children, or if I remain in intimate conBct 

the only boy in the family n ^ identification The ip 

with the mothers-^ven to *= n£ the child and dia. of 

crepancy between the body an phalhc-oedipal peno ” , 

dieLlher. espeaally as ^"e feling m the child of having only 

usually intensified and a, a disadvantage in the 

a very little penis an bac? "rlhef .n.o°a morn ““Pf phallus 
struggle and may fall tbe P”"" 'LLong and sexu 

tification, but retain j^ere the father w phjSJ > ^ j ,he 

Particularly m those noses respects in 
ally active but is not very _ — ,«r,nM«s of ihe 


ally active but is noi ach5c>«i n®*- 


thoughts until the “S' 
♦**’o penods of IcanunS * 
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mother is felt as the dominant person in the household, the compeutive 
ness with the father may become very much focused on the genital itse , 
and some attempt is made to bolster the situation by endowing the mo er 
with an illusory penis, much as in the prefetishistic deselopment. But 
this IS an unsatisfactorj compromise bound to ultimate failure Often it is 
\ery incompletely believed at best 

If the father has become a weak figure, the child reacts with an 
increase in the devaluation as part of the oedipal struggle but loses also 
his own masculine ideal in this and suffers accordingly There is then in 
many instances, a hunt for a new father ideal, to reinstate the lost image 
of the father from the earlier time This may develop in the direction o 
the family romance or it may lead to the preapitation of disturbing 
homosexual seduction at the hands of an older boy or man — usually in 
the postoedipal period, or early latency The fantasy wish of the chil 
IS to acquire, visually and orally, the large phallus of the father When 
this IS acted out to the extent of an actual homosexual contact, the 
experience is generally repressed, but fragments and derivatives of it 
remain m symptoms, attitudes and screen memories and reappear m 
dreams of awe, with a peculiar religious quality For example, one patient 
had from the beginning of his analysis, a recurrently persistent halluana 
non of considerable strength that he had a hair in his mouth — later this 
shifted to a less intense but troublesome feeling of a hair in his eye» 
with itchmg behind the eye Another pauent developed somnambulistic 
behavior in childhood, during which he wandered from his room in a 
school dormitory toward that of an older boy, and was discovered kneel 
mg as though in worship of an clectnc light on the stairway 

In both of these patients, as m several others, the seardi for the 
strong father has been deflected onto a brother or brothers sufficiently 
older to have passed puberty, while the younger child was only six 
seven The younger one was admitted then to masturbatory exhibitions 
on the part of the brother and his friends and developed an attitude of 
intense admirmg envy, to the point of enthrallment, with an accompany 
ing fantasy of possession of the larger more effective ejaculating organ, 
very similar indeed to the envy of the little gml who develops and clings 
to the possession of an illusory phallus in competition with the boy, whose 
organ seems more effective for pleasure than her owti In the setung of a 
generally rather sturdy sense of reality, the illusory phallus of great size 
has ultimately to be given up At best it has existed side by side wuth die 
realization of possessing a smaller organ 

In some patients the tendency to retain two self images seemingly 
influenced, though not created, by the two phallic images, lasted through 
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out their lives, up to the time of analysis The successful utilization of 
cute, precocious, charming or playful baby attitudes was one of the larger 
obstacles m their developing and claiming anything approximating their 
own potential abilities in adult life It also goes, almost without saying 
that such instability or variability m the phallic part of ‘“‘S" 

predisposes to disturbances of potency and sometimes of 
sexual orientation In some, too, under the pressure of ” 

tion anxiety at puberty, the illusion of sire, ability and 
prowess becomes allocated to and fixated prowess 

mg great wealth, great fame, great athletic ability, or 
tL fantasy of inheriting great wealth showed, “ 

back to the original oedipal struggle ^ ® type, might be 

father These fantasies, essentially of Ae Wa y W 

=st?ny" Z devlpmrt pfnn^^f ^ 

orgTn:^or?ntrfuXrp.‘~ 

part of the body was inadequate ” events are especially 

Two other sequelae of these and second, additional re 

noteworthy first, certain urma^ symp ' ^ presenting these 

lated character traits While | both time and discretion 

would be through detailed clinical case reports 

make this less feasible „„,h.r appear in a fair proportion 

Urinary problems of one awe^ Perhaps the nature and 

of the male patients suffering ro describing the extreme 

development of these can best be „ and ejaculation to the 

situation-that of confusion ^e two, even during intercourse 

point of inability to distinguish common enough. 

A minor degree of latent “nfus ^ _j^^am believing that he 

feeling of the patient who awak emission Or under 

has urinated m bed, only to ^ o' on 

other circumstances ^e pa‘.en^y ,nmmal fluid Sufi a con^ 

finds on awakening that the ^ intercourse stantb 

serous uncertainty of what has o^e ^ be back 

something extraordinary, “ neabty « ^en has .he apFata"« 

ground of a generally secure “en« o r ,be f„m. 

of a body illusion which, m ns 
delusion 


A couple had dmnk'S'hnle at 

of what has been less p ^be remark mat 
patient began the hour wi 
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dinner on the preceding e\ening— not excessively at all, but still a little 
more than was his habit — a strong scotch and soda and some vv^ine with 
the meal He had awakened early with a sense of inapicnt diarrhea, 
which had however, not materialized During the hour he was still in 
this expectant state He then reported the following dream 

I was in a group of people I asked someone about Dr Robbm 
(a man who was professor m the college I attended) This was not 
so much because I wanted to know about him, as that I wanted others 
to know that I knew him — to impress them with the fact. 

Next I was filing with Dr R. and was going to land on an island. 
He was obviously nervous and regretful of having flown His wife, 
much younger than he, was waiting for him She had started out at 
the same tune we had, but had come much more quickly, having 
arrived by tram and subway I had the feeling “kyhat if the plane 
had fallen? And then Nothing would happen except the people 
vmuld have gotten wet.* 


contmued the hour remarking that he had bit his cold sore (a 
labwl heroes) during the night, and found in the morning that it vvas 
puny snd swollen His wife had complained of a sore throat and be 
thought her faw looked puff) and swollen also On the night before be 
bad dined with an old classmate who had prospered greatly and bad 
talked o! his summer place on an island and of his yacht. He had thought 
OTviously of how well off his former classmate was espeaally as the latter 
had mamed such a beauuful actress wife He next thought of how his 
mother blamed his father for the faa that she had not been at her 
“^‘Iside when she died. The grandmoiher had been in a frail 
condition and the mother had made two or three visits but ‘nothing 
^ ‘ lady did not die and the mother had re 

H ome. Then one day a bird either a robin or a swallow, had 
the chmm^ The mother knew this was a bad omen and 
leampH .if mother But the father had dissuaded her Soon they 
tS ? » ° proved true, for the grandmother had died 

nf ^ * thoughts next went to getung money through the death 

He thought of another college faend whose 
Smmn. ^ c^iderable fortune by possibly shady but pre 

lemDerampnf had seemed possibly like the father m 

tmrSSi troubled. He had gone to an analyst for a 

withdre^v frnTJ*?h ^d entered a monastery But after a few months he 
the same sort nf w * and was now in California prospering in exactly 
S for Se father had^df a fortune 

Miam, Tn ^ 5 over water, this was like Northern Italy or like 
^ ^ a ^as m a comfortable resort^area. Dr 

such as lived m »Wp ^ alwut primitive plant and animal forms 
sisted drv m? un and if knew much about spores which re 

lan^ag?on^thL?ub!Si"^^'p”* ?^“cles m fc^hly technical 

and the nnnnt.ip paurat thought this subject of the spores 

prumuve animal hfe somehow related to his feehng about his 
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inapient diarrhea, and next recalled that his wife expected her period 
the next day Both he and his wife were disappointed m not having a 
second child, and especially so on the preceding evening when he realiMd 
that the other young couples had larger families He thought that Dr 
R had no children at all Hts wife was younger, an intellectual woman, 
who went back to her profession after some years of marriage e 
been feeling very angry at his cold sore He would J 

to obliterate it, to rub it out Only at this pont he remarke ^ 
awakened with an urge to urinate and had had a shg er 
he also had an uncomfortable feeling that pen‘s was small. 1^ 
and narrow— a very uncomfortable filing of ij-j him 

that his mother would be flying south the next day 
a period at seven, spent m the south, when ^ he had 

nocturnal enuresis He had been rather fat an ® ^ , What he 
exhibited himself urinating where 4fore was that he 

did not mention during this hour but had j ^ business trip 
svas expecting his older brother to arrive pr y excited his 

This was the brother who in group force that 

extreme envy, such that he had pretended with self deluding 
his urination was really an ejacultion substitution of 

A second hour some few weeks later , At this time the 

urination for ejaculation and the , „„e„t that he had been 

patient entered' the analytic ■■<><>” «‘‘V„„VthiTnalysu and about me 
Caving a strange feeling of ^““‘ta..onship to me? It 'vas as 

Who was I anyway? And what J’'* ^ before he had been 

though everything was only an i**^*'® . ,i,nught of situations in the 
aware of sharp twinges of anxiety w „ ^gjj jjg wondered why 

past when his pretentiousness had not , jjg jiad also developed 

he had found it such a *^dipl^tun ^ a dream 

an ttchtng behind his Ml eye He a rough 

I was riding down the e covering his genital area) a 

laboring man He had on his lap ^1 this mans 

book labeled 'Shooting ^"Pl;^J"upmYendo[thccor>ye-^J«‘’n. 
crack shot and just by «y “f especially good shot also 

I remarked that someone mtcrcounc the night 

He then interrupted his quite excellent, m fao^H^^ ^ui^ 

before, which had g][; nm''"''"' ^ g.aculatiou before 

up to an orgasm that IS to F ^ antiapation of the eja pjeajant, 

rather relaxed and gende '1“™^ ‘hether it sras actually 

It occurred It was rather^ s j„je ^already so much im 

though mixed with pein dcscnption ,n childhood 

an ejaculation or urmati t j^er description ^ , . “pigasure of a 

pressed me as resembling j allosving Jie^rcporied In* 

with the need to urinate and u^ g„q,rised when 1~ 

slow warm bed wetting I {{reaia 

dilemma^ He then returned to 

TSee also Abraham (1917) 
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Some birds were flying by I thought I did not want to be tested for 
my ability to shoot 

The man in the dream was associated with his father, who was a man of 
big and impressive stature but had been unable to make a living, and 
with me about whose financial position he had been puzzled He realized 
then that he had suddenly forgotten my address and had actually sub 
stituted a zero for the number one m it This too seemed strange, since 
he came to my office every day for many months He next thought again 
of a college friend who had come from a modest background, had married 
a rich girl and now had a town house, a country estate, and occupied a 
more advanced position in business than he quite merited He felt en 
vious This man had everything hunky-dory But would it collapse, were 
there flaws in it? — ^The material of these two hours needs no further 
specific interpretation In general it speaks for itself This patient was 
one who had earlier been even more generally unclear as to whether he 
urinated or ejaculated 


All of the patients whom I have analyzed who had such pronounced 
urinary symptoms had had actual childhood experiences of companng 
themeslves with postpubery boys or older men whom they saw mastur 
bating They had been literally spellbound by this and repeated it in 
fantasy associated with masturbation and with feats of unnary prowess 
which they passed off on themselves as being ejaculation It was when this 
use of pretense became deflected into fantasy competitiveness of other 
sorts that the invasion of the total character was most severe 

Even in their senous or leading interests these people rarely trust 
their own judgment, but tend to hunt for a model to copy, although in 
their fanusies they continue to surpass all others They are apt to be 
itterly envious when reality does not support these latent fantasies 
There tends, too, to be an emphasis on form technique, and appearance, 
and the achievement of recognition by these rather than on content or 
substance 


There is another group of patients who show character involvements 
to be compared somewhat with those whom I have just described Pre 
lentious and competitive people also, they tend to exalt themselves m 
mifc, and they impress one as being even less solid m their performances 
e qua ity o self-delusion is not as strong their pretentions are not as 
ionised, no^o they so nearly approach the dignity of values as in the 
iMt group_^ere is a subjective and rather diffused feeling of being im 
^ imposter attitude, hotsever, is not represented in action in 
soLl ™y— that IS, imposterdom is not achieved be 

L.c u ordinary degree of transparent boastfulness tVhat is con 
.pinions, however, is the real need to be superfinal tn perfonnance, even 
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when there is the ability and the training to be more substantial The 
superficiality is accompanied by a repeated overselling of the self and 
repeated unmaskings The neurotic dnve to produce illusions rather 
than substance is painfully recognized but yielded to by the indmdua 
himself and is exceedingly uncomfortable Such individuals seem 
times to fear committing themselves to a sustained or ^sell-deve ope 
interest, as though this in itself would be risky and lead to being caug t 
If Uiey do succeed, it is likely to be by attaching themselves to some well 
established and respected person A secondary distressing 
is the inevitable rationalizing support of shifting grievances w i ® 
times give a paranoid cast to the character, which however, is not deep 
or progressive Although these character traits may ^ 

well as m men, they are mote stnlcng and perhaps less socally acceptable 

■" tt r; cases ol th.s h.nd have come to - 

seen have shared certain characteristics It is pp iniprint of 

external behavior that the whole character h, 

illusion— but peculiarly enough, „ Indeed this illus- 

which checks the development of a true char j,— ,he phallic 

cry quahty tn the development has begun or 

oedtpal phase These men have been ‘ 

made cute, but pushed ahead, aggrandiz children of ambitious 
mothers As might be expected, they wer ^jjo dissatisfied 

driving, dominating and usually inte ,oo much of the 

with rather weak or unimpressive husbanos die 

child, even m the earliest years They , .Lj,Qjqeinent then Particu 
oedipal phase and did not suffer a little check from 

larly if the father was absent or iH, anight not suffer even an 

the ordinary oedipal fear of the father ^.rcumstances where it wou 
ordinary amount of phallic awe or ear i great that no mff 

be expwted, because his own aive of hirmelf and hi* 

could compare with him He was m a ^ of tlie 

own abilities The fantasies of ® _ m the laten^ to- 
ol thought flourished then m j ^nd especially the ^ 

anation with body "f^icnis whom I Kcn 

urinary performances In those p , about by severe 

come a Ime then of humiliation aTon the 

images of themselves In die school ’^natms') P"'" 

reality checks were imposed ^ sometimes . phalhc 

playground where ridicule was f«bngs of P 

ful The unchecked expansiveness 
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phase development had added its part to the earlier exaggerated infantile 
omnipotence Then there was a collapse in the face of the more con 
cretisuc performances and ridicule of other bo)s, followed by a nevv 
defense of even more far reaching but guarded illusions 

What is interesting here is that the bod> phallus identification which 
so much influences the self image is based then not on an exaggerated 
conception of the phallus, but rather on an exaggerated illusory female 
phallus, with vshich the mother is endov\ed It seems important to cm 
phasue that in these cases, as in many others the illusory character of 
the maternal phallus is thoroughly sensed, even though the illusion is 
persistently held on to This identification of the self with the female 
phallus has been forecast early by the mother’s handling of her son as 
though he were her phallus, and is not v\holl) dependent on the seventy 
of his castration problems It is most sinking that these men develop a 
quality of intelleciualism which is based on a displacement from this 
illusory phallus to the thinking This in turn, is reinforced by a defense 
against the magic quality of the early fantasying, resulting in a peculiarly 
stenle, compulsive type of impressive fact gathenng, v\ith a real fear of 
sustained intellectual functioning One might decnbe this as a kind of 
intellectual transvestitism 


In the course of analyzing patients who have fairly well focused 
phallic awe problems, the anal)st is confronted v\ith the reproduction 
of the awe reaction in the transference v\henever the memory of expen 
ences induang the onginal reactions approaches consaousness This is 
not alwa>s readily recognized It may Uke various forms, according to the 
scMndary defenses upon which the patient further depends Usually it is 
ushered m with some degree of feeling of unreality, haziness, doubt, and 
diffuse resistance The second of the analytic hours already quoted is 
very ^^ctenstic, the hour beginning with the patient's announcement 
that he has a strange feeling of unrealit> about the analysis and about me, 
and his question whether everything was an illusion This feeling of un 
reality seeim inherent m awe itself, which is a response to something 
which beyond understanding but it is frequently covered by feelings 
ol stupidity, tnviality, and sometimes by rather silly humor and clown 
»ng In other patients where the visual-oral elements are particularly 
strong fasanation itself may be reproduced with tubular vision or a 
blurring of vision Very often there is a subsutuuon of early pnmal 
no^ already been analyzed This material is 

>n place of the more direct phallic awe The aggression 
used IS intense but often expressed itself in stubborn, passive and furtive 
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ways, which make analysis particularly dilEcult and the need for a sound 
“working through” imperative 

To return to the consideration of experiences of awe in the childhood 
of gifted people, some examples of which were given in the first part of 
this paper, these do not differ m content from similar experiences re 
ported by my patients, except in the richness of their coloring and 
elaboration. From a rather incomplete review of published autobiog 


raphies, I would think that such experiences are not uncommon among 
artists, poets and prophets One suspects that these gifted individuals, 
with a wider, more varied, and intense sensory response, may vibrate 
with awe to more situations in the environment and that the whole re 
action may not be as restricted to the phallic sensations and reciprocal 
awarenesses as is true among neurotic individuals of lesser inborn talent 
This does not mean, however, that the rise of sensation in the phallic 
phase IS not the center of such reactions The autobio^aphiml stones 
of later childhood and like evenm do not 

of later humiliation and scrutiny of A 

guarded in assaying this, ow ' situations, which at best 

of these gifted ones may give the c projected backward en 

are usually deeply repressed Aem etoe 

hancmg the brightness of the o g nerceotivity and expressiveness 

that the gift of heightened 

permits a better toleration ot mese ; , , of deflated pretentious 
The gifted chtld oft times from that 

ness which is a haunting nuclear istiir begin most frequently at 

To summarize, awe reactiom in the expansive ex 

the age of four or five years reactions are described in 

hilarated feelings of the phaJ «c p frequent, both m literary 

screen memories and are apparenlly occurs in bojs 

autobiographies and in P'r-^hoanalytm Pjc „g 

as well Sin girls, but does not the fact .hat there u 

shock reaction, and is jf^age of .he boy and to image 

less discrepancy between ^ ^ rj The greatest ^V^leIbc^ 

of die man dian can be .rue in to exc.ement ^^^eto 

when the man’s phallus is se j 50,1 almost evclusiic S' ^ 

die reaction is one of , ,„„1 man “j'f 

or whether it involves a reac relaimn 10 jome 

setting of the occurrence a ^ intense ^ organ and 

rL awe rea«.on enmilsjear - "die re- 

degree of exalted envy man, especia y 

does not involve admira lo 
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action IS extremely complicating to the oedipal relationship and further 
sets up persistent attempts to possess such an organ, leading then sometimes 
to repetitue receptise homosexual activities, and/or the development of 
stubborn competitive fantasies, with expansively pretentious but passive 
attitudes in reality performances In some cases, there is a fixation of the 
envy on the ejaculatory process itself A self-delusion beginning in early 
latency that the urination actually is a seminal ejaculation may develop 
Urethral erotism is marked and disturbances of potency follow 

The two contrasting images of the phallus frequently persist into 
adult life The inner psychic situation leads to the persistence of a small 
penis complex This reaction to the phallus is often duplicated in the 
total self image and influences the character development. A review of 
this clinical material indicates the influence of the conditions of the 
phallic phase in the development of the sense of bod^ self, so important 
in the vicissitudes of later character formations One of the most interest 
mg pans of the awe reaction is its assoaation with inspiration, with 
creativity, and with religious feelings These are frequent and deserve 
speaal study 
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NOTES ON THE REALITY PRINCIPLE 

HEINZ HARTMANN. M D (New Yorl)' 


If we are to study the processes and the problem whrch the concept 
“reality pnnaple" is meant to cover, there u sul no 
departure than Freud’s paper on the ' Two Pnnnp es o n,ej.esf,ne 
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Freud’s pleasure and reality principles in a way as with his concepts of 
the unconscious mental processes While the terms had been used before, 
the decisive achievements of finding a metliod to study these processes, 
of filling the terms with specific psydiological meaning, and of assigning 
them their place in a coherent structure, are Freud’s 

If the infant finds himself in a situation of need, and if attempts to- 
ward halluanatory gratification have proved disappointing, he will turn 
toward reality, and the repetition of such situations will gradually teach 
him better to know reality and to strive for those real changes that make 
gratification possible This is what Freud says in tlie "Two Principles 
It gives us a solid basis and point of departure for the following con 
siderations In the case described, the first step, the turning toward reality 
in search of gratification, simply follows the pleasure principle Both the 
cognition and the purposive change of reality involved in the process we 
attribute to functions of the ego But the reality pnnaple, according to 
Freud, means also that uncertain pleasure is renounced, with the pur 
pose of ascertaining, in a new way, that an assured pleasure will come 
later This clearly presupposes two other ego functions of the greatest 


importance, postponement and anticipation Thus the quesuon arises 
(Hartmann, 1939a) how far does the development of ego functions enter 
as an independent variable into the processes described by Freud? It is 
true, we are wont to say that the "demands of reality” are responsible for 
them But this is, of course, a metaphorical way of putting the case, it is 
correct only if we presuppose the existence of something in the individual 
that speaks out for reality — a tendency toward self preservation which, m 
the mental life of man, we attribute mostly to the ego and to its precursors 
The question whether the ego plays a primary role in the instituUon of 
the reality pnnaple will be answered differently, according to whether 
we view the ego as an agent acuve from the beginning, though only m a 
limited way (as Freud did in later svntings), or as something traceable 
only to the impact of the interaction of reality and drives (as he did 
earlier) Freud s formulations of the reality principle vary In quite a few 
passages he simply states that the institution of the reality pnnaple w 
due to the influence of the external world on the individual And often 
he desCTibes the reality pnnaple just as one form of regulating mental 
processes and achieving mastery of part of them In these definitions it is 
not traced to the activity of specific mental functions or groups of func 
tions But I can also quote some passages m which he exphciUy descnbes 
emergence In Beyond the Pleasure Prtn 
c pie (1920) we read that the substitution of the pleasure pnnaple by 
rca tty pnnaple is due to the "seif preserving instincts of the ego". 
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in The Problem of Lay Analysis (1926b) he says that the ego replaces the 
pleasure principle, whid. before then had been the only 
force, b) the reality principle In the New Introductory Lectures (1932) 
ise find a similar statement These latter descriptions seem ^ ^e 
more in line witli ivhat ive know about the facts, and more m line 
with Freud’s later formulations on the role of the ego 

U ’'wo'thaTimJ ducussed F«ud d«nn"gu.re's Xee principles oj 
regulation which he calls pleasure 

reflity principle, j::rg ^e “ s" n'Tht"^^ ap 
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this point o£ the pleasurable potentialities of sublimated activities. Or- 
ganized thought or action, in tvhich postponement is of the essence, can 
become a source of pleasure. While this, at first sight, seems to complicate 
things, there is no way denying it; indeed, it becomes perfectly clear if 
we Aink of the reality principle in terms of ego functions. If I have 
emphasized here the double meaning of the term reality principle, it 
was in order to forestall possible misunderstandings; failure to note the 
double meaning has occasionally led to a misrepresentation of Freuds 
thinking on the subject. In opposing reality principle and pleasure prin- 
ciple, he certainly did not mean to negate the pleasures we derive from 
the world outside; and he repeatedly commented on the advantages the 
ego provides for instinctual gratifications, aside from its different role as 
an opponent of the drives 

Freud emphasized, as 1 reminded you before, the importance of situa- 
tions of frustration in the development of the reality principle.* The 
assumption that in the hypothetical case of continuous and full gratifica- 
tion the objectivating and anticipating functions would be badly ini- 
paired is, indeed, quite convincing. But we should also consider here the 
thought first expressed, I think, by Anna Freud (1936), that the postpone- 
ment or control of discharge is one of the essential features of the human 
ego from its beginnings; it is probably an essential feature already of its 
forerunners, before the ego as a system of personality has been fully 
established We should also consider what is, 1 think, a necessary assump- 
tion (Hartmann, 1952), that the child is bom with a certain degree of 


2 Recently, two interesting papers, replete with thoughts pertinent to this point, 
were published by Loewald (1951) and bv Szikely {1951) It is emphasized that Freuds 
concept of reality is bound up with the figure of the father, and that in Freud's mmd 
the castration threat is the clearest rcpresenutions of the demands of reality But, on 
the other hand, the concept of reality is also connected with the role of the mother 
It IS not possible to discuss here m deuil the contributions of these authors I just 
want to note the obvious truth that the child's attitudes toward reality and conceptions 
of reaUty pau through several suges of relations to the objects which lease their 
Imprints on them I fully agree to the importance, also m this respect, of those stages 
the authors put in the center of their presenUtions, though I do not propose to 
include these aspects in this paper Both mother and father play a dominant role 
relations to reality But I think that the concepts 
pnnaple as presented by Freud are of a far more 
IpI?,. P’' * wncepu of reaUiy can be followed through the vrassitudcs 

decked hv ^ of psychoanalysis" cannot 

^dvtma« i^cJir at defining ou/ concepts be of any 

Mnt«i u ^ ^ psychological processes of I general nature In this 

rrcud rejected what he called the 
a^ AdleJv S =‘»«npt (suggested to him by Wilhelm 
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preadapuveness: that is to say, the apparatus of perception, memory, 
mobility, etc , which help us to deal with reality are. in a primitive form, 
already present at birth, later they will mature and develop in constant 
interaction, of course, with experience, you know that the very system to 
which we attribute these functions, the ego, is also our organ of learning 
What I have said is to the point here, because it means that some pre- 
paredness for dealing with reality precedes those expenences Freud re- 
ferred to in the passage quoted i , 1 , „ 

Another point, related to the foregoing, ihough not identiral wi* , 
IS the question of the occurrence of the first positive ^ 

infant to the world outside 1. is a complex problem to vvhuh bo* 
Spitz and Erikson have given considerable thought I" 
paper by Charlotte Buehler (1954), which follows in 
fng" greL emphasis is put on rie— ^ 

alongside the prima^ negative and the 

and theoretical grounds There is no re ; obiect has 

assumption that later on, when the differen la primordial 

taken place, the positive object thileTe cildd does not have 
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to learn everything is certa.nl^olhing to invalidate 

situation proves unavoidable Ana “ ,„„ations of deprivation on 
any of Freud s statements on the ""P^ Freud has not discussed all 
the evolution of the reality princip e 

the implications of his theory. e g , m his paper on ' In 

tributiL to some facets of P™“™ 

stincts and Their Vicissitudes (191^ far. 
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of complexity m ““"• ^ some other higher mamma , able 
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pleasure conditions for the ego on tlie one hand and the id on the other 
differ significantly, while the instincts of the animals represent at the 
same time what we would call in man ego functions and functions of the 
drives Also, probably as a result of the differentiation of the human 
mind into systems of functioning, the id is here much farther removed 
from reality than are the instincts of ammals (Hartmann, 1948) 

But let us return to the meaning of the relationships of the reality 
and pleasure principles in individual development It is here, in the 
study of ontogenesis, that the mainsprings of ps) choanaly tic knowledge he, 
and most of what we say analytically about the differences of man and 
lower animals, or about the special characteristics of the human mind 
and related questions, is ultimately traceable to what we know about 
ontogenesis The reality principle includes postponement of gratification 
and a temporary toleration of unpleasure Another source of unpleasur 
able experiences, and an essential one, “is to be found in the conflicts 
and divisions that take place in the mental apparatus” (Freud, 1920) in the 
course of development That is, what would ha\e been a pleasurable 
experience under other conditions — namely, without the differentiation 
mto ego, id, superego— may now be felt as unpleasure This is a process 
clearly distinguishable from the one we discussed earlier In the case 
of postponement of satisfaction and temporary tolerance of unpleasure, 
the pleasant or unpleasant nature of the elements involved is a * given 
thing ’ But the second case we could state only in a general way by 
saving that the conditions themselves, on which the pleasurable or un 
pleasurable characters of a situation rest, have been changed There is 
no other way of accounting for this than, again, to attribute it to the 
development of the ego (to which, however, we must add here the 
development of the superego) These developmental changes in the 
pleasure conditions, consecutive to ego (and superego) development 
might, in so far as maturation participates xn them be compared to the 
changes of pleasure conditions induced by the sequence of libidinal 
phases In the statement which I just quoted from Freud, he finds an 
explanation of die reasons why structural differentiation can induce a 
state of affairs in which earlier sources of pleasure, xn the course of 
de\elopment, lose their pleasure qualiues If we look at it from a point at 
whidi siructuralization has actually taken place, we have the right to 
draw from this finding two conclusions The reality principle, in the 
narrower sense, imposes restncuons on the pleasure pnnaple, if only 
to ^re a future pleasure gam But the aspect of structure formauon 
under scrutiny now has changed also the conditions for pleasure gam, 
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It has not only limited them, but also newly defined what is and what 
IS not pleasurable (or less unpleasurablc) This is the more remark 
able as we are impressed by the tenacity with which man so often 
clings to the sources of experienced pleasure But there is no denying 
that a reassessment of pleasure values does take place, a dilferentiatio 
according to their various sources, which one may '7'=“ ^ 

modificafion of the pleasure prinaplc or perhaps as a P^-^ial domestic 

non of the pleasure principle-different from the reality P-"P ^ 
stricter sense Not only the reality tuned functions of 
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limitations imposed on its manifestations by the reality principle m the 
narrower sense of the term To avoid a possible misunderstanding I may 
repeat it is, of course, not the essenual characteristics of the pleasure 
unpleasure principle, by which we define it (that is the striving for 
pleasure and avoiding of unpleasure) that change in the course of devel 
opment, what does change are the conditions of pleasure and unpleasure 
The second reflexion relevant at this point brings us back to another 
aspect of the reality principle I said earlier that in man the pleasure 
pnncipleisnot a ^ery reliable guide to self preservation There are, though, 
exceptions to this rule, the avoidance of pain (Schmerz), e g retains its 
biological significance As a very important exception we might also 
consider what we are discussing just now In those situations in which 
pleasure in one system (id) would induce unpleasure in another one (ego), 
the child learns to use the danger signal (a dose of unpleasure) to 
mobilue the pleasure principle and m this way to protect himself (Freud, 
1926a) He will not only use this mechanism against danger from within 
but also against danger from without. The process is directly guided by 
the pleasure pnnaple, it is really the pleasure pnnciple that gives this 
move Its power What interests us in Ais connection is that through a 
speaal device an aspect of the pleasure pnnaple itself (avoidance of 
unpleasure) is made to serve one of the most essential functions we make 
use of m our dealings with reality It is a definite step in development to 
e isiinpnshed from what I called the reality pnnciple in its narrower 
sense (the so<alled modification of the pleasure pnnciple, meaning 
postponement of discharge, temporary tolerance of unpleasure) — and I 
may refer you here to what I said, partly with this case in mind, of the 
cessity o eeping apart the two concepts of the reality pnnaple 
now r pnnaple we are discussing 

nnnnnr development of the ego, as is the reality 

pnnaple in the narrower sense 

den^nrU again we see how our understanding of these problems 
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charge and toleration of unpleasure, we have to assume that the lisyelop 
ment of ego functions enters the process as an independent variable A 
this point, objectivation and antiapation begin to play a decisive to 
What one could call the pleasure unpleasure balance (that is, the sum 
total of pleasurable and unpleasurable elements in a situation a„ activi y, 
and so on) will now include, beyond the consideration ; 

also the consideration of the future t The question of ^“em 

IS on pleasure gam or on avoidance ble not only 

the "acceptance of the reality principle as a ftictor va 

developmentally but also m^°produce dilferlt reactions 
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has been much better studied as to the instinctual drives than as to the 
secondary processes 


The reality principle includes both knowledge of reality and acting 
in regard to it Biologically speaking, it is part of what we usually term 
adaptation As you know, Freud called the two ways by which a more 
suitable relation to reality can be achieved alloplastic and autoplastic 
behavior respectively, according to whether the individual effects a 
change in the outside world or in himself Incidentally, I may add that we 
could consider a third case (Hartmann, 1939a), in which neither the outside 
world nor the individual is really changed, instead their relationship is 
changed I am thinking of the search for and finding of a more appropn 
ate environment This process, too, plays a considerable role in the 
development of the species and also of the individual, very clearly in the 
case of man 


But in this context I want to make only one point, referring to the 
relations of the knowledge and action aspects of the reality principle 
First of all, we should consider that, in a general way, maximal utilization 
of one partial function of those that serve adaptauon is not always com 
patible with the optimal functioning of the whole system (Hartmann, 
1939b) Also we should be mindful of the fact that if we state let’s say, 
that a certain thought is reality syntonic m a given situation, this may 
refer to either one of two meanings It may mean that the thought 
is true in the sense that it corresponds to reality On the other hand, it 
may also mean that its use in a given reality situation, leads to a success 
u mastery of this situation That in a large sector of human behavior 
there is no simple correlation between the degree of objective insight and 
the degree of adaptiveness of the corresponding action is not in need of 
emg proved Objective knowledge of and practical orientation in reality 
o not necessarily coincide We all know that action in line with common 
sense, which is practically oriented can be more efficient But it is hard 
to general terms where it will be efficient and where, on the other 

hand, the kind of thinking we call scientific is called for The French, 
very apt y, istinguish savoirjaire savoirvivre, and savoxr tout court 
II we sometimes tend to forget these differences it is probably because 
relation between truth finding and an effective 
in<ip^,n*^ is a particularly close one This therapeutic value of 

cuss 11 we can take for granted and I do not propose to dis 

disiinrtio T ** a broader psychological framework that the 

distinction I base in mind becomes significant 

Deselopmentally speaking a degree of avoidance of outer reality. 
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of restrictions of insight, or of deniak can often be harmless m the 
child and even, in certain situations, useful, which, as Anna Freud 
(1936) has explained, in the adult would lead to far 
sequences As to inner reality, there is no doubt that 
insight, the restriction of inner reality testing, that . 

pressings occur also in normal development It appears that later. *ough 
less incisive, techniques of compromise in the 'f 

some aspects of reality but nevertheless remain adaptive am ^y b-d 
on the early models Of course, we are 
in which such compromises miscarry but m *■*“"* ', 

general psychology to Tcknowledge part 

opposite that they often do not reality syntonic action 

of reality without a consequent imp more reality syntonic 
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child acquires knowledge o£ reality are fraught %vith instigations to dis- 
tort it. 

The main early sources of learning about reality are in the child's 
relations to his own body and to the objects. Identification and object 
relations will for a decisive period of time dominate this process and will, 
even later, never become quite irrelevant to iL® Both the development 
of ego functions and the constitution of constant objects represent a 
moving away from ■what Freud calls primary narcissism, and are closely 
interrelated. They probably already presuppose the use of a mode of 
energy different from the instinctual one. In contact and communication 
with the object, the child leams to demarcate his “self' and to realize the 
first vestiges of objectivity. The transition from "egocentric” thinking to 
recognizing the relativity of qualities depends on insight into the relativity 
of the me' (Piaget, 1937; Rapaport, 1951). Much careful and interesting 
work on the subject has been done recently, inside and outside of analysis, 
which I am sorry not to be able to discuss in this connection. 


The protracted helplessness of the human child causes a situation 
in which the value attached to the object ... is enormously increased” 
(Freud, 1926a). One may well say that in man the human objects are by 
far^ the most important sector of reality. The dependence upon the 
object, as is well knosvn, becomes an essential factor in the human child’s 
learning about reality. It b responsible abo for typical or individual 
distortions of the picture of reality which the child develops. Thus the 
factor acts in both directions (on either side, of course, it is com- 
bined with others). Its "not-objective” imprints will differ in different 
secton o the child s thinking. We may expect them to be comparatively 
insignificant in the area of percepUon, though even here the higher 
^ sensory data are integrated are accessible to subjective 
mod.ficauon. They are certainly clear in concept formation, in habits of 
thought and of emotion. Language, one of the most characteristic achieve- 
menu ot man, and one the child largely osves to the objects, might be one 
e most general examples because it opens a dedsive avenue to 
are often ^ ^ hftte preserves forms of thinking that 

of "sterenw *' "“r logical. One aspect of this, the taking over 

ot course^n Sullivan (1953). It is, 
problems' ***« paper the manifold practical 
Snd’r^,^” ^ “ donble-faceted impact of socialization on the 

child s learning about reality. 


» See abo de Saujsurc (1950). and Axelzad 


and Maury (1951). 
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A "realistic" object can be of great assistance to the child in dis 
criminating fantasy and reality, it will help him to meet real dangers on 
their own founds, as Anna Freud has said recently When Freud speafa 
about reality testing he usually means the capacity to distinguish between 
ideas and perceptions In a broader sense, reality testing also “ 
ability to discern subjective and objective elements m 
on reality The former we expect to function rather re i y 
adult peLns, the learning of the latter is an 
here that the criteria are. in most people, ralher 

temptations to tamper with objective ju j p„pose to limit 

are, of course, many well known reasons f well 

myself to the one point under conforms 

known fact that pleasure premia a equally avail 

to the demands of reality and of soci - erroneous 

able If this conforming means the J;]' 

and biased views which the P”““ “ , ^ prejudicial, impact 

What I said on the true also m regard 

of the objects on learning about ,l,e inevitable result 

to the child’s inner world, and «“*“P organized or integrated, 

The ways in which the data of codeterrained by these 

the image of his own self, and its eva ' jj This does not 

powers, in their role of models or o p jj^^^oimation of the super 
start with, but finds its clearest expr ' ^ ,Iy opposite results, 

ego. which of course mrchi^d s'^LowIedge of 

also some degree of narrowing superego may occasionally 

inner reality ’we should not omit ™Pj“'f936) On the other 

influence even the testing o ou „„uvation for objectivity, at least 
hand, the superego may intellectual honesty, truthfulness, 

m so far as characters o^bjec 

etc, are included m us . „t value systems 

phasized. even in objective cognizance of the 

There is. then, interferenc J, „ may be handicapjxd 

not only through the ” „.<,ns, even such as in other circumstance 

also bv ego (and superego) ‘“"t 5„Ily. there is the case we are 

o adjustment „vw by the mdrvidual of t'" P'C™^^ 

dtscussmg hete pp lire belong. 


drscussmg here "f “‘rpi pp me lore object, but also, in a 
of reality accepted and laug J die culture to whiclt he bel P 

of the picture comm y ^ constant relation to the 

Thr;h1.?.earn.h.. nPP-th ,s no. only lo a connderab.e 
roach to it It 
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extent man-made, but also man-thought. As a consequence, wo dif- 
ferent criteria of reality develop, and in the world of every individual 
both play a role. 


Without entering into the philosopher’s discussions of what consti- 
tutes reality, a few words about how we use the term in analysis may be 
to the point here. The criteria chiefly used by Freud are those of science, 
or, more correctly, those that find their clearest expression in science. 
Science strives for validation of its statements on reality, it accepts as 
“objective” what is verifiable by certain methods. Intersubjectivity plays 
a role in scientific validation. But “conventional” or “socialized knowl- 
edge ’ of reality, means, in contradistinction to scientific knowledge, often 
not so much what allows intersubjective validation, but rather what is in- 
tersubjectively accepted, to a considerable extent without validation, or 
attempt at validation. For the child, this means accepted by the objects 
closest to him.® What the mother, according to objective standards, is 
neurotically afraid of can (but in this second sense only) mean “real" 
danger for the child. Incidentally, there is in this socializing of reality- 
^owledge also a tradition-forming clement, besides the one recognized 
in the superego.'*’ 

In our clinical evaluation of “realistic” behavior w'e commonly use 
both concepts of knowledge; in theoretical discussions we mostly refer to 
the concept of “objective knowledge." How the relations between the 
two Mncepts of reality-knowledge or, maybe we should say, how the 
cruena of “truth”® about reality evolve, I cannot discuss here in detail. 
In his stages of rebelliousness the growing individual also rebels against 
e commonly accepted view of reality. His tendency toward objective 

owedge may also muster the help of instinctual drives. However, 
^ aving become autonomous, it may reach a considerable amount of 
sm 1 ity. In certain situations the resistance against group contamina- 
tion can be considered an indication of ego strength (Redl and 'Wineman, 


"sodlrrSuw"® "““P* “realism” in the child, we could speak of 

al^ objective. For the same problem 

^ Ti ”oSd Me m testing” and of reality”) see Weis? (1950). 

to distortions of temnection also another aspect that often leads 

“hkiSi ” “tvslantly confronted with value 

ImSS of a« “X objectively but which are presented to him as 

“socialized reality” which mav green. Such prcsenutions also become part of 

philosophers am4* them\ rJn beoneof the reasons why many adults (some great 

• Cide speak, about v^riUs de comtatation and convention. 
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‘° '>'= “n^'dered if we were 
Study the various types of independent as contrasted with the van 
ous types of conforming behavior My mam point here is only that 
e preponderance of one adaptive ego function may mean the sveak- 
ness of another one. equally adaptive in itself Hie scientific con 
ception of knowledge of reality will never entirely eliminate the other 
conception except m the case of the scientist, and, even here, only as 
long as he does scientific work It is not to be forgotten that much of our 
knowledge*' of reality is of the socially accepted kind, svith most of our 
actions based on it * Objective” knowledge does not, of course, haie to 
contradict the accepted picture of reality, but it often does Perhaps the 
best example of this second case is psychoanalysis, which put objective 
knowledge into a field where only socially accepted knowledge had 
existed, and thus interfered with conventional thought in a particularly 
sensitive area What Einstein (1950) said about the desirable freedom of 
thought "from the restrictions of authoritarian and other social preju 
dices as well as from unphilosophical routinizing and habit in general,” 

IS to the point here and closely corresponds to Freud s thinking It is 
clear that not every judgment of or dealing with our fellow men calls 
for the same level of objective thinking What one usually calls Menseh 
enkenntnis belongs to a greater part to the level of common sense 
However, it is one of the most diaractenstic features of psyckoanalytte 
work that it transcends the conventional level of our thinking on man, 
not only occasionally, but essentially In this field, the usefulness of an 
approach on the common sense level seems rather limned It is. I be 
lieve, empirically true that adherents of a great variety of philosophies, 
of political and religious denominations, may be competent psjcho- 
analysts, and it would be quite unrealistic to expect that the analyst 
cannot share some of the prejudices of his culture, his nation hii social 
class, or his age group But it is probable that too strong a bent toH’urd 
general conformism, or conformism beyond a certain threshold, can 
create a disposition unfavorable to his professional work At any rate. 
he can. strictly speaking, be an analyst only in so far as he is able, m the 
thinkiuff and acting which constitute hi$ work, to detadi himself from 
the socialized knowledge of man and to move on the level of what Freud 

calls reality . , , , 

There are then, two pictures of realilT opposed to the concept of 
■■ob.ecttve" teahtp, which Freud mostly used the one. as wc Inow cor 
resends to what U usually, m a s,mpl.f).ttg way. call magical Ihmlmg, 

s- 1 need hardly remind you IMI on die ollie, taod. Che Inabihly co eonfom. I, 
often of a pathological nature 
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the other, to a view in which not validation but intersubjective accep- 
tance is used as a criterion of reality. Though the two undoubtedly 
oyer ap to some de^ee, nevertheless their structural and economical 
t erences are very significant. I think the distinction proves useful also 
tor the understanding of certain aspects of pathology. To give you a 
simple example: if somebody tells you the prophet Elias has ascended 
into Heaven, this will not lead you to any doubts as to his mental health, 
though you may not share his opinion. If he says the same of his nelgh- 

I’wn r of a psychosis. This means that of the 

a 1 y concepts which are opposed to the concept of objective re- 
P"*°gnomonic while the other is not. It has often been 
substantiated by ob- 

of mao^™ this idealizes the critical faculty 
would see erroneous and incorrigible ideas. It 

loriral thT ? ■ ■ ™ “"''"^htnding of why ,ve consider an idea patho- 

■ Wiete- “r w" "“tventional" or just socially accepted 

knowledge and objective knowledge can be helpful. 

nition’Tnd “"'"8 'he reality principle, such as cog- 

dicZ Mre‘ c^Tac? hut also occasionally in conti- 

different concents for knowledge itself at least two 

of the reairnr^n • ? signiEcant. These complexities 

in of a vw^v'’ f understood if we think of them 

gisnJ^d aniav j'*' ‘"'’'tpett’e"' ego functions, of their syner- 

?htnecLmr r intrasystemic equilTbria. 

relations to reality^ndd'v® *' functions which determine our 

principle berome! deares oT;” 

partly opposed to each ih '"here these functions are at least 

size iis Tpecu I “ ”^^0 my point I had to empha- 

tions in which they wort “"Eerrate the more familiar situa- 

Takinraf ■ °®'‘her in the service of adaptation 

conventionariSLKe 1 "hjective versus 

clarifying our thinking on step toward 

Idnd of lichot„l dil" "'I' - - - 

for in psychological term 'n, principle be accounted 

much dis^ssedTLri^hvW rtS^it^r 

presentation. ^ “Jmk it belongs in the context of my 

Sdeutific Uiinking, dm purest form of objective thinking, gives us a 
See. htrwevCT, tVlnnicoit ( 1955 ). 
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knowledge of reality which is formany but often also 

from everyday knowledge I discusKd *e case of 

edge, but there is still another aspect to this ^ ^ 

obiective thinking presupposes a certain degree of detachment from 

rSaVeaperfen^e rfe^ud 

"Zy Ich ^etl-s B- 

thinking IS the more essential ZTr animals I 

s;rtfracfmrh:m\mm^diate.^^^^^^^^^ 

“^t'wmZTrvrmtfnmrasy'trdeBne Not speaking scientiBcally, 

most people would call it He„s Houever, what m 

This poses a number of interet g p 
terests us here is only one asp^t, namejiy ^ 

what I said before about real ty “ ^ Uie world of exact 

what we call an "autistic 'world On *eo „e are 

science certainly does not simply ~mad £ 

considering now For one thing tta T”, n 

quality, of color, sound, touch, and • l, 5 en accounted for m 

les not The biological .nterested in the problem (and, 

various ways Freud consciousness) m his early work 

in connection with it, m and in The MerprelaMn of 

Se wrole about it m *e Projec cathexis dial fey act 

Dreams (1900), where he one of the dilerences be. seen 

as regulators Of course. q^ualuy^_^ 

the scientific concep „„,ialion have entered o ^ goot 

factors of coherenc -f .f^SwIedge 

ceptual picture f dilated in a way which gives 
redity That is, data are a«^ ^ lu e of our 

of thJ ouuide »“■ **n=mon.ng This is b-cd o" fe s.ru«u 

Sal 1.;;-“: d. cer-n.r_;.-,“ SSurexpene'^ce, and_on_pr« 

e.»n(riaU5s ' 


ect to our men - - ^ ‘ cXce, and on pres 

tal apparatus 1 ^„,„„5c,ous „ p„t of reality, or 

icious. prec °““°“’'^,50 if ,se speak °f Lowledge of ob- 

t mental activ y refer Tlie difference 

making It om ^^ 


5 C 10 U>, I'*'-" 

snt mental activity a 


.1 activity also St ... r ,0 the xn„™ ^ ^ 

; tt our own, this and mtepation TO , 

ectivedata, it alsoje^' data and -hose •!.« “«^a the eco 


ense part of our 
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nomic and dynamic status of knowled^ is changed by this process of 
assimilation tvhich introduces it into the interplay of our psychic ten 
denaes This ssorld s\e are discussing now, different from the world of 
saence, is clearly an important aspect of our relations with reality and 
it IS, particularly as a developmental problem, a very much worth while 
subject also of saentific study The absence of, or rather restrictions on 
e capacity to build this vsorld, we know as pathological phenomena 
Most frequently in schizophrenics it is seen that reality becomes mean 
mgless reduced to ‘pure environment, that they are deprived of the 
processes which normally give it a place m one’s personal world In this 
case, we speak of a withdrawal of cathexis from reality (or rather from the 
reality), which IS certainly a correct description, though 
^ ^ Beyond this, it is likely that specific functions of 

go w 1 normally account for our world being meaningful also in 
..nrM m the schizophrenic. Also, in so far as the 

as nieaningful for him, the meanings have often changed 

as compared to his earlier, normal stage 

'reality - ouu.de science is formed, then. 
historJ A mental apparatus in general and by our 

“*^"8 >"-^r.m.lat.on-and pitttng 
mob 1 <0 "■* a famil 

althourb '•"'*«rstood psychologically in some aspects 

a iSrmo. n which concL physiology.^d 

di* ahll ? “““‘“‘u of epmeLolOCT I" ^ 

qu"LTL^«temar3 (.941) s^es the 

Oiat ‘ the and what is externalized ? He also remarks 

comideratmn- of reality has hardly been taken into 

“Sy Sese^'f '“o of *an It IS 

We know proiectmn ^ “ ^pect of our studies is still in its beginnings 
part of normal funrim ^ ^S^nic mechanism, but it is, of course, also 
normally established b«v e " grownup, a workable equilibrium is 

objective know]edt of;X H ? 

not to be impmeed unon ^ ^ workable if the ego is strong enough 

enough also not to exhau« functions by the id, and strong 

that IS i£ those of its fnnrf struggles against the drives — 

reached a certain deeri'P r,r ''fnch wrve reality and synthesis have 
not only m the narT?^^e^ seme— thTd function 

idea, which is normally establ h t ^"^^nction betv^een perception and 
broader seme we^em.nn^S also in the 

always reach out into strictly “ Hov^ever, it does not, of course, 
t. mo strictly objective knowledge but mostly balances 
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'*'1 world of immediale experience, " m the somewhat 
hazy sense we use the word here, against others 

wnrlA ""f actually nvo organized systems of orientation, the 

o science and the world of a more immediate experience The 
principles inherent in these oiganized systems differ, both are "selective," 
ttough in a different way There is also, as I have just said, overlapping 
the cues to our actions are widely found m the world of immediate 
f There is no doubt that die evolving of this world, though it 

tails short of exactly reproduang or corresponding to "objective reality," 

IS helpful toivard developing our relations to it By assimilaung it, we 
earn to handle it The transformation, or molding of data into this more 
or less coherent world fulfills, then, a necessary function Here again, we 
see a compromise formation between two nays of dealing with reality, 
each one of which is in itself adaptive Xhe coherence of this “worJd ’ is 
dependent, among others, on the ego's capacities for integration, which 
in dealing with outer reahty at the same time consider the state of the 
mental sjstems This is a contribution of the synthetic function to our 
approach to outer and inner reality Nunberg (1931) relates the devel 
opment of causal thinlung to the synthetic function I may add that 
causal thinking is only one. though an essential, aspect of the processes 
I have in mind here 

Parc of what I have said can also be presented in different Jan 
guage by stating that the relation between stimuli from without and our 
response to them is commonly a rather complex process The stimulus 
can, of course, be complex m iweJf, but there is also die fact that indi 
viduals will react differently to different sUmuJi There is usually no 
one tO"One reaction The basis of the reaction includes the structure of 
the mental apparatus, intersystemic as weJI as intras)stemic relations, and 
is formed by earlier experience The nature of this integrated response 
determines also whether a situation is ‘meaningful" for us or not In 
this sense, Freud (1926a) speaks eg, of the fact that 'external [reality! 
danger must have undergone intemaliration if it is to become significant 
for the ego its relation to a situation of helplessness which has been 
lived through must be recognued" Dealing with simiZar problems, 
though from a different point of view, and cxempJif>mg them by the 
problem of pain. Buytendijk (1955) said recently in an interesting pa^r. 
whicli IS represemativv of a definite trend m eonlcraporaiy thinlmg. that 
"one's world is no system of objective correlations but a sjsiem of 
meanings and thus of values " He regret, that the possibility that some 
mcaniig meaning is an annoyance to ibe saeniifiallj 

I do Tot Uie possibly IS annoying to .be 
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scientifically oriented pS)choanalyst, though the analjst will tend to look 
at it from a different angle. First, while vre realize that both values and 
meanings enter “one’s world," we would keep "\alue” and “meaning" con- 
ceptually apart. And, be)ond this, meanings, in our sense, that is, regarded 
in the framework of our thinking, are considered as psychological facts; 
they refer to mental tendencies imolved in a situation; they refer to the 
sign or the symbol characters with which we invest our experiences. That 
an attitude to reality is “subjectne" does not mean, to us, that the 
psychological factors accounting for this “subjectivity" cannot be studied 
objectuely. This reorientation as to the problems of “subjectivity” and 
objectuity’ is actually an essential feature of psychoanalysis, which has 
subjected that “ssorld” we spoke of in rele\ant aspects to objectifying 
thinking. In the process of analysis itself, the patient's relations to inner 
^d outer reality are restructured, distortions are undone, and a more 
objecthe picture is substituted for them. Particularly with respect to 
childhood matenal, the resulting picture is far more “objective" and also 
coherent than the one the child <x>uld form at the time the experience 
took place. In re^d to this, analysts means increased knowledge of 
reality, outer and inner, in the strict, objectis e sense. Also, psychoanalysis 
tends to eliminate “quality” from its basic concepts (Hartmann. 1927). 
But in the course of analysis, these objecthe insights are also integrated, 
though to an individually varying degree, into the patient’s “world," in 
the seme we use this term here. 


to the foregoing, I ha\e repeatedly referred to inner as agaimt outer 
realty. I have now to make dear that inner reality is not quite the same 
mg which Freud had in mind in speaking of “psjchic reality,” a con- 
cept he used in his explanation that fantasy activities can base the same 
motivating power as realistic behavior, and that in parts of our mental 
apparatm reality toting doo not exist. In speaking here of “inner re- 
^ am referring to the fact that in a seme all mental functions, 
", contents are real ; fantasy activity also is real, though not 

^ ^ recognize that a fantasy is, as a mental act, real does 

not mean that its contents reproduce reality.*® 

^ Problems of acceptance, of dbtortion, of denial occur in relation to 
reality. How the attitude toward the one affects 
mentnlTv Other is a fasdnating object of study. De\elop- 

n9i9\ problem has been extensively investigated by M. Klein 

° emphastzo that the relation to inner reality has already 
become imporunt at the time when the reality prindple is instituted; 


alw Doner 
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by Wmnicott (1953), who refers to an intermediate area of experi 

ence, in which both inner and outer reality participate, and recent y 

by Frumlces (1953), among others To speak only of one later es 

opmental phase, it seems cerum that after a given ^ 

learns, in his successful dealings with external 

his plans of action the consideration also of his own 

(Hartmann, 1947) He learns to anticipate the '’V”" 

"-'yi;™" r— 

including his own body, voice, etc. in ,i«e" 

indirect approximation to , 5 , bfsis includes certainly 

What has been called , n^.j own person About the 

also some knowledge of and consi e typical and individual self 

distorted pictures of inner ,y„Fy,ork than from any other 

deception, we have learned more ro ^ of a testing of the 

source To account for it, it is, to distinguish 

within, in addition to the . ,j 5 t,ng impediments of inner 

inner reality testing from ou e Ptttam functions and contents 

reality testing ate so common tha . a normal person, 

of the mind, we do not expect m J pnass These impediments 
except in the course of the psych y j con 

will, of course, somettmesalso alter* p^ neurotic, interference 

sequence of repression, ‘""sm the foreground The basic properties 
with the testing of inner reah y i psychoses only 

of outer reality testing, we taow, break down P 1 _ 


Icnow, break “u™ i p i er 

tTi's ;r*eH^ point I 

dealt with problems °£ f"'"' P’|*t?Ipproach in the " 

of neurosis This IS in line fc’uhat I have 

my point of doP“‘“"' n“rem.at.ons and complexities into a ba 
wildering number of di2e „( you agree 

simple question I ^'af^f/rloduced but are features of *e__pm^ 

complexities are no today Once one gets us , _t,er appears 

lems under cons.derauon jd P ,y „oJ^o ger PF ^ 

aspects of "reality and reamy^P_^^ ',a sm« to 

bewildering I‘ interactions s*'"'* that their dilteren 

ego fo"="tptsenta..vo"f d.fferen. 

of the ego as a repr pn.ct.ee 

tial ^on.c behavior 

modes of reah y Y 
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THE RECOVERY OF CHILDHOOD IVIEMORIES 
m PSYCHOANALYSIS' 

ERNST KRIS, Ph D (New York)2 


Introduction 

This presentation might be compared to the visit to a familiar scene, 
repeated after a lapse of time I propose to pass over a wide and \%ell 
mapped-out area and to slop at certain points in order to see in \\hat 
way our reactions to the scenery may have changed Though I do not 
set a definite date for our last visit, I have a period of a quarter of a 
COTtury in mind During these years we have been exposed to the impact 
of new observations and to more numerous, more vaned and (possibly 
through the advantages of cooperative teamwork) better recorded ther 
apeutic ex^nences Few, if any, parts of psychoanalysis as a body of 
knowledge have not profited by these developments Though neither m 
meory nor in clinical or therapeutic practice it can be stated with general 
(or possi y even wide) agreement in which specific respects changes of 
a^umptions or reformulation of hypotheses are required, it seems that 
e progress of which I speak allows in several instances for fruitful per 
s^rtives w ere alternative hypotheses have been proposed some as part 
ot broader controversies ^ 

survey is firmly established in psychoanalysis the 
childhood memories by analytic patients The advance in ego 
^olop and the more detailed understanding of childhood conflicts 
infl, I" immediate bearing on our study I shall deal with these 

mflu^ces in the two major seaions of this paper 

our advance in our understanding m our experience or in 

unceriaiTit reported, we tend to become aware of new 

thaT^me Imutations in our knowledge We are forced to realize 

to be assumptions need to be elaborated and some 

Amencan Piychoanalyuc Amo- 

» From The ChUd Study Cemer Yale Uni*enuy School ot Medicme. 
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At no point can it be attempted to pursue all of the ramifications of 
the problems on which I shall have to touch My aim is to characterize 
these aspects as well as possible and to illustrate them by 
the end even these aspects turn out to appear familiar, 
firm the impression that at this ume the progress ” 
manifest itself by a gradual sometimes imperceptible fading of our vmws 
and procedures, as a process of sifting, of constant 
and practice-^n the whole as a process of learning “japted to tfi 
uniquely complex adventure in which psychoanalysis as a science 

“Tl mentioned, I shall be mainly concerned wilh 

the recovery of childhood Th,rducusL°n implies certain 

frp:“:L:rt;ie”be:a;eu.icedectivenessofhereco^^^^^^^ 

It fs well known that in this respect our 

modifications since the mode " ^ „ay this model has 

portance in psychoanalytic thmki g 

overshadowed psychoanalytic ^ structural approach m 

as prototype le, after ‘he 

Freud s work Since we no f „£ ptychoanalytic treatments 

of defense, the tendency to Xt-a, G>“^er (192S. 1940) sug 

in terms of new “emorie^co«'^rf teems to 

gested some twenty years our thinking But 

Lger on, as part of an unwa^nted simp 

while It IS comparatively easy difficult matter At the end 

what we believe to he true - a mu^^ y have implied 

of the paper I shall brietiy ry 
in Its course 

Eno PsvcBonoov. RrcoNsmucnoN xNU Renata. 

experience reflects the very siruc 
The bend lo link pr^J P ,„d parml ™ 

ture of man s mental app „„„ns. part of the 


apparatus It « Pj tradition of con 


modifies Memory, at leas 
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least autonomous area o£ memory function, is dynamic and telescopic * 
The central role of the interrelation of past and present in psycho- 
analytic -work needs hardly to be justified The psychoanalytic situation 
■with Its stress on partial and controlled regression — the request for free 
association being only the most obvious instance — is so designed that the 
borders between past and present tend to be blurred The psychoanalytic 
situation encourages frequent and imperceptible transitions from report 
mg to remembering— even the yesterday is part of the past — and from 
repetition to recall Certain extreme variations in these transitions and 
interactions pose well known problems in therapeutic technique of which 
the apparently simplest one is here taken as starting point Both the 
patients divellmg on the past and his persistent adherence to the present 
can function as resistance In Freud s technical writings there is a notable 
rule of the thumb,^ ivhich advises the analyst to turn his attention to the 
past \vhen the patient insists on the present and to look for present 
material when the patient dwells in his past However, it seems that this 
aspect of resistance can be infinitely more complex, and that its under 
standing can m itself provide important material for the course of 
analytic %vork. I select an example from the beginning of ray clinical 
experience, which illustrates a layering of resistance that suggests a more 
general formulation It occurred in the analysis of a young female 
psychologist whose interest m psychoanalysis had been stunulated by 
reading of analytic literature, which, at the time and in her eastern 
European academic environment, ivas considered as somewhat extrav 
agantly progressive and not part of science in the proper sense The young 
ivoman, i\ho under another name had gained disunction in literary work, 
came to analysis with a detailed history of the startling involvements 
through which a sense of adventure had earned her dunng a period of 
a few years The havoc caused in her homeland by the first World "War, 
iMth Its aftermath of revolution and economic crisis, had affected the life 
of her student years A member of the aristocracy had been her teacher 
and lo\er and she was anxious to trace back the pattern of this relation 
ship to her childhood, to the peaceful years of the early century Death 
had been a familiar specter m her early years Her mother died when she 
svas three, and m later ^ears of childhood death had separated her from 


Frcudi best foTmulaled m the study of screen memories •where 

elaborated by Femchel (1927) 
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some o£ those to whom she felt most closely attached Peculiar cirimm 
stances fortified the impression of an intimate linkage of sexual love 
and separation by death Attempts to focus on these at first dim, con 
nections filled many months in which recollections p ayed a domman 
role I was at the time much less sensitized to the analysis of 
than we all are now, and followed the patient for some ^ ^ 

into the past, until three features imposed themselves ™ “V ^ ^ 
They represented three aspects of lesistonce the tal o p 
to clunterbalance the drab present in which *e P=“"‘ “ 

live She spoke about her current O-fficulties but was constantly jmj 
to avoid the impact they exercised both as S 

fortunes and as chaUengmg pr^d,«n.e^„.s. whic^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
conquer The memories she prod rianeine adventures, 

back pleasurable tensions with irari an crystallized m sado- 

which had long become part of B„t while the tensions 

masochistic masturbation fantasies of p P J,. conjured in 

of the present were threatening she was master of those 

recollection ..~,mnries was the repetition of a 

A second aspect of the wealth o ,„nifprence The productions 

rivalrous relatiL to her brother ■" en.ur. m 

of childhood memories became part of P , experiences Self 

part of a race for • reconstructmg ' ^ ^”„ce and the anal, tic 

Lalysis became the nucleus of nnaly^^ e„ 

hour a mere supplement The frat« ^ ga,„ed by h.l 

of a noble but seducible teacher whose 

pupil s Slupendous progress ^ and though 

The third aspect of resistance „,„g became only gradualh 

Its appearance had struck .he work of Proust and 

clear*^ I had at the time just ^ between the patient's tcmintsa ? 

was suddenly struck by *= XosrStsual pleasure svh.ch — 
mood and the delight “ ““‘^1001.0^ to connect .'■= 'jb-J ^ 
gams in Proust's -^-jj^rconecons. but I -"/-"'tenon of 
tion with the content ot Iibidmization of the 

tit between *0100-^' ted ultimately .0 be derived from 
reminiscing itself Thu > ^ lost «rly m bfe 

.he desire 10 be close •" ‘b^^.owed in dm con.exl " iuld 

of iSfiSfemS by 

die life history and oy 
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however, could be achieved only as gradually the material which had 
been revealed m a Proustean mood reappeared dynamically linked to 
current conflict situations, of whicli only the transference conflict has 
been mentioned m this digest This then seems to throw light on the 
manifestation and function of resistance m this case Neither the 
avoidance of reality conflicts nor the competitive character of the 
transference, nor the libidinization of remembering — none of these 
elements (or their combination) sufTiccs to characterize the dynamics 
of resistance involved The resistance had broken the link between 
present and past and thus the analytic process had been interrupted 
I suggest that many manifestations of resistance could well be described 
from this angle It seems that during certain presumably later stages 
of analytic work this interruption is the hallmark of resistance what 
ever the defense mechanism utilized ® Best known is the group of cases 
(sometimes seen in reanalysis) in which reconstructive work and the bio- 
graphical connections established remain either insufficiently invested, 
and only intellectually perceived or isolated in other ways Sometimes 
reconstructive work may thus acquire the function of a screen behind 
which relevant conflicts remain sheltered However, the changes in ana 
ytic technique which have come about during the last twenty years re 

separation of the past from the present should 
repeat what has been said on previous occasions 
(Kris, 1951 ) the change to which I refer has not come about in a jolt or 
m i le course of a few years It has gradually crystallized starting from 
i s suggestions in Freud's technical papers, supported by his formula 
Personality structure and on the nature of defense, elaborated 
Ann ^ others as far as defenses arc concerned particularly by 
tniti -,11 (1936) and consolidated in many years of clinical work, 
whirK r guidance of textbooks and teaching manuals, of 
mention^”* ^ * (1941) treatise on technique surely deserves separate 

surhL^ systematic and more careful exploration of the psychic 

IS greater consistency in a preparatory phase in which attention 

whicli cverv^ ^ stimcture of defense, seems to reduce the degree to 
analv«:t < ° patient's reactions is directly dependent on the 

ha\e^a m ^ These interventions it seems, 

say that the amUn MtdT' 

behatioranrt m, i ^ reoiganizat.on of force, in the pattenfs 

gtn es IS reorganization by his interpretations This inter 

sJSuoa ‘Jt 
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action results in what we usually mean by "the analytic process In 
the course of this process the past emerges into the present, and a read! 
ness, a "need" for reconstructive interpretations may be noticed 

One of the oldest and most tenacious controversies m psychoanalysis 
rests on the fact that this readiness, this pressure exerased by *= * rue 
ture of the material, can be overlooked by the analyst When more than 
forty years ago lung found that Freud exaggerated the role of the past, 
S much fate! Harney found psychoanalysis ' too genetm *7 - 

to have underrated the self propelled elements m the patients particip 

tion in the analytic process ® a few who 

But also among writers on analytic “ was 

felt that only the analysis 7". seems pafadoxical 

decisive (eg, Kaiser, 1934) To o ers ^tpe-iinioue is firmly rooted 

I take It that the guiding principle of unalyuc 9 „„eonsc.ous 

in the Idea that interpretation ifhaf wi* This help can be- 

and preconscious processes, and desi^ concerned, the inter 

come conscious As far as the remll of the ,„ggest a 

pretation may then be linked to the pro ^ 

connection of thoughts, feelings or e jeconstrucnon, has some 

in the past and, if this the patient reeog 

validity and the material bus emerrf th p ^ 

nizes the picture drawn as familiar At p j,g„ently ' It « well 
readiness had come about, he clinical interest) that the 

known (but remains a matter of 5 ,„ve verbaliiation and cer 

reaction to recognition need “ ^f reactions may vary, rom 

tainly not to (immediate) reinforcement of defeme 

outright negation to ^ P ,he feeling of bberauun 

and reanimation of symp intriguing, to which Freu ( ) 

series of reactions, on *= who remind us on« 

has late in life ’Jmiunication svilh the patient is 

more of the fact *7 “fhe secondary process Our '"“P^ch'^jiraVen 
clusively regulated by me ,he mind whie" ^ 

stimulate linkages betw^^^^ eonnections- Hence 7“' 'Tk harardous 
the flow of primary p rpretation are in analyti j|,emative 


OT*'subfequ^fit reactions m^a 
8See Hartmann (»« > 


e,„mupanioim,r.nrdm»a.»-.mmswe 
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analytic work in general The more restrained and gradual the inter 
ventions o£ the analyst are, the more they tend to fit into the flow of the 
analytic process (thus avoiding the danger that the search for memories 
becomes an intcllectualized epiphenomenon) the more frequently mem 
ones seem to appear as if they had always been a part of the patients 
recollections A^ile I shall later return to this point, I am here inter 
ested in the relation of various types of interpretations to the process 
of memory recovery It is a process which interpretations set into motion 
but which in many instances seems to proceed on its oivn impetus 

An illustration, familiar in all essential features, is now offered as 


concrete basis for our further discussions It concerns an episode in the 
treatment of a forty year-old member of a respected family of British 
merchants, who returned to analysis after two unsuccessful attempts with 
other analysts The episode here reported occurred toward the end of the 
fourth year of his analysis It seemed at first hardly connected with the 
patients central complaint This complaint had nvo major aspects A 
widely diversified sexual life with many and attractive lady friends, 
faalitated by his social position, had followed a youthful failure in 
marriage, but the pleasure m these associations was limited by guilt 
toward his partners None, he knew, would be able to retain his attention 
His passing attachments had one feature in common the ladies, 


almost all of them soraeivhat lower in soaal status would respond to him 
with feelings of devotion, and this devotion would stimulate a depressive 
reaction in him He had to rescue them from the mortification which his 
future desertion would inflict upon them This distilled presentation of a 
complex pattern which could only be established after several years of 
etai ed scrutiny points to one of the unconscious determinants of the 
cycle He himself is conqueror and victim in part identified with the 
rejected partner, and he anucipates his own sadistic act by masochistic 
suffering The whole sequence proved ultimately a reffection of the con 
trasting wishes of eating and of being eaten up 

I not enter into further vicissitudes of this one group of symp- 
mim ut ‘tnit myself to mentioning that the mechanism of identificauon 
had played a decisive part m his life As if under fateful command, he 
had assumed shortcoming, and pitfalls m the character and career of a 
ccessful father who had achieved considerable recognition in a profes- 
th,? r 1 pursued without having been trained for it Due to 

his early failure the father had been excluded from social and profes- 

of his 

f.lLSU . CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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None of these limitations operated in the patient’s life as soa^ 
scliolastic career — to coin a term adapted to the condiuons un er * 
he was bronght Ul>-ivas impeccable He had gone to f 

saool. and had at one of the great universities Ani y« he had 
joined none of the clubs to which he was expected to ^ ^ 

ought association w.th one or two clubs m whi* 
gather who. as a rule, had no access to the social set of 7™,“ 

part He thus arttficmily 7^'“^ **”*echoweofm,sell 

which his father had been relegated I m g for an Englishman 

as analyst was determined by the same P™?™ foreigner of my kind 
of his class It meant a conspicuous effort to nr apparent in other 

The character of the precarious and marg nal ™ 
features He suffered from a difficii ty frequently not recall the 

less his work than his social contacts e acquaintances But 

nature or topic of a last “"7”"" "f'anxious tension maintained itself 
even in his business activity a sense ^ „,™orv would prevent him 
He lived under the impression that a oa 

from the full use of favorable nroblem mirrored the father’s 

At first It seemed that his ™7 "J P ,,a appeared to the little boy 

behavior Immersed in the pressur .meVested m the child s attempt 
preoccupied, distracted, and only a „„ became apparent 

fo gam his attention Gradually "'“7,ad memory and certain 
■We were able to establish a ’‘7,,, Throughout the later years of his 
experiences concerning his ff'"' . ,h his penis I" his early sexim 
pu^rty he had been dissatufied ^ .,ed On slight provom 

Lploits a feeling of “local >7*‘'‘7„'’,he Navy arranged for a circum 
tion a physician whom he had ™« ‘f "^ho diought. had grown 
cision Mter it he felt as if refer and which covered 

The episode of the analysis to of experience’ 

period of several months cen heightened when ,gred 

Lhng of (memory) inferiority f him This '"'J 

envy played m his hfe „ho since latency j^s lady 

at first on a sister, one yea ' ^ prototype of m ^ had 

father's pet She was his oivn the suffering 

friends, but supplied al radiant child, hut competitors, 

not identified P'^^rT'Envy also extended to h^’ ,o join, 
adolescent of later yea ,shed cinb imagine lion, m 

mamly to members of ..hursts m which he ' rcmarlu If 
and appeared m violent o j^reiries by 'sarcasm, this man’s 

debates: he would destroy “"“"lopcal mean.ng of sarcasm, 

there was a doubt about the psycho Og. 
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behavior and fantasies would eliminate it: the Greek root of the word 
means tearing apart with one’s teeth. 

Here we were on familiar ground. Memories of early rages, when he 
was kept waiting for food, fused with his mother’s report on outbursts 
of the toddler, seemed not to fit to the restrained gentleman of his later 
years, whose fastidiousness in eating was marked: meat had to be well 
done, sinews and gristles had to be carefully eliminated, so that eating 
was either a matter of indifference or an almost surgical procedure — 
once more one of the traits, borrowed from his father and carefully 
integrated into the general restraint of his manners. Material from 
dreams, unambiguous in their context and symbolic character, had long 
ago made clear that oral-aggressive tendencies had early predominated in 
his instinctual life. In his previous analyses this had been energetically 
stressed. In the period of analysis about which I report one of the leading 
themes had been the gradual realization that lethargy and paralysis 
appeared frequently when envy had been unsuccessfully suppressed. At 
this point the insight seemed to be near that various feelings of discom- 
fort which pained the patient were equivalents of anxiety. The way which 
w« to lead from the one point to the other seemed winding and extended. 
The emphasis shifted to the discovery of defects. His sarcasm was fed by 
a careful inspection of the opponent and what he feared was the oppo- 
nent s retaliatory criticism, in the course of which his own defects — 
mainly his wanting memory— would be discovered. It is at this point that 
in association to a dream the recollection of a childhood scene appeared 
in which his father inspected the patient’s penis. The penis had been 
slightly inflamed and the foreskin had to be pushed away. It was on the 
mot er s suggestion that this inspection had to be performed. Circum- 
s ances o a special kind permitted the dating of the episode. It must have 
occurred when the patient was four years of age, and all details seemed to 

adhesions of the foreskin 
hv tho. I u circumcision) had been irritated 

wl Trfrl boy-the masturbatory activity, 

to the scene caused “intellectual impairment.” In his association 

Tews rennrf A ^ contact with 

that he had heard that 

bile off the foTP circumcisions on Jewish infants tend to 

had die wish V"* *"*crpretation was offered that as a child he had 
u- he feared that his own 

"" une^ct? hT however, 

he had rl^e-luli ^ o” one point: my remarks had implied that 

a new piece of information, whereas he was convinced 
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that he had not only always known about the scene of the inspection of 
the penis, but also that he had told me about it Briefly, the de;d raconU 
experience (Freud, 1913) appeared in the context of a memory rivalry » 
Soon the connections became more meaningful The feeling of memory 
insufficiency was suddenly experienced as pressure of the skull cap upon 
the brain, which was visualized as if it were compressed and hemmed 
in by this outer surrounding The analogy with the glans penis and the 
quest for circumcision was unmistakable I cannot report on other inter 
connections in the material but must limit myself to mentioning some 
which are directly related to the further piece of analytic material which 
I propose to report The idea of arcumcision was overdetermmed the 
foreskin, represented at the same time a protection of the penis against 
attack, the protecting female and the patient's own femininity (Nunberg, 
1947) As female he had been in vain competing with the sister for the 
father s love, after a period in which during a prolonged absence of the 
father he had felt extremely close to his mother and sexually attracted to 
her The turning to the father, after his return culminated in a classical 
though transient obsessional compulsive episode between seven and eight 
m which a ritual had to be adopted, to protect the members of hxs family 
during the night At the same time his intellectual interest had grown 
and found many outlets While the prehistory of the patient's obsessional 
neurosis cannot be reported in detail, one episode which arose during 
this time of analysis must still be mentioned In association to a dream in 
which a bird whose name he could not recall played a dominant part, 
he reported that during the years eight and nine he had been an eager 
student of the encyclopedia While somewhat later the encyclopedia had 
attracted his sexual curiosity— particularly illustrations that shoued ex 
posed breasts — at this earlier age his interest had centered on an 
innocuous problem, on birds of prey He studied their ecology, their 
behavior and learned to distinguish ever rarer species But already at that 
time he lonmed by the difficulty to lememher their Latin names 
I interrupt here the report The choice of birds of prey as special 
objects of interest seemed overdetermmed m several ways It continued m 
sublimated form the older comparative preoccupation isiih the nature 
and sizes of male genitals Moreover, beaks represented the fusion bemeen 
phalhc and oral aggressive .mpulses whose der.vat.ons overshadoorf )n, 
fexual life These were also the yean when he had lint hem 
wear glasses, as h,s mother d.d, and U.e tradtuonally pressed .harpnnr 
o£ vtston o! b.rds of prey added a further 

attempt at sublimation the feeling of memory defect, le, the dirplare- 
8 For ibe dynamics of dtfji raeonti. »ee now Siegman (1955) 
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°£ Effectiveness to the brain, made its appearance. 
IsmrZ f ■" ■"h'WEon entered his life at the time when hh 

xt Mure •’y her inteliectual exploits. 

The fa lure m sublimation was thus related to the envy of the sister, 

'and f TeTT ^ ‘he condict betwe7n le , ish »; 

and the fear of castration. 

eralizatiom niaterial here reported suggests a number of gen- 

memories n the ■.""=^P--«-‘!on to the appearance of 

distinguish varin ^"t>Iyric work. In a schematic form we may 

The a^osnhere i* '1*’“^'’ f"“''P'‘««tions had been of influence, 

interest in his analytic work had activated the patient’s 

h Tnte L ut*''’';,'’'’'' There had been times when 

screen melries r h- he would repeat certain crucial 

resistance, however had' not Le "''"‘hed in his previous analyses. This 
of the insoeciinn of °P'*’ative at the time. Both the memory 

of prey tad nevefhe/n “f in birds 

contact with me The eenSar'°""* previously, at least not during his 
have facilitated the assoriaf activation of interest in his childhood may 
tive connS emerged P“‘’ 

in which the role of enw hid °f Eie current conflict situation 

analytic interpremtiL m^v h f“T “P“'"oe to him. Previous 

ciation that Ss perfoli -PPrarance of the asso- 

transferenceimplicatfons. obvious 

oral material in the recent or e reference to 

The material appeareTs'nce a m“.”7 °f *= analysis, 

time become conscious. The interore? "?• ^ fantasy could at this 

club life had established an im.l concerning the rivalry in his 

rivalry in his mind. A situation r^'^iJIu"’® 7 Eynamlc of aggressive 

m abeyance, became more accessible firipulses. long 

Wishes could reach the nrpr • ^ which derivatives of repressed 

Euce recall, but t thee resmS,'"‘“P-'--"^ Eid Jc pro- 

recall became possible roTirt*»* dynamic conditions under -which 

when die recalled scenes ?it! similar to those svhich existed 

The detailed analysf, of 0 .."'"“ 

of the past are therefore not accidenuflvf'" =‘"E the recall 

not exist without each other He ' n '“cntially interrelated, can- 
fluence of instinctual forces and , ‘ • ™Prcssion that when the in- 

are analyzed, the reappearance fantasies on current conflicts 

taneously. tVe may thus schemn”^ AEdhood material may follow spon- 
interprelalion" ma^l >>cuveen *e "dynamic 

my concerned wi* conflicu in die current situation 
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genetic interpretations of various fcmds (Hartmann and Kris 1945) 
^jThe continuum represented by these genetic interpretations may be char 
_ actenzed an artiiiaal but possibly useful device by characterizing 
.extremes One extreme would be represented by genetic interpretations 
^ pointing to archaic impulses as they become accessible in current ma 
tenal These impulses represent continuations of preverbal and non 
verbal ideations, imbedded in unconsaous fantasies with later expen 
^ ences Jo The other extreme would be represented by interpretations which 
’ try to establish a historical context between the various pieces of the 
patients material Next to numerous inferences drawn from all sources 


available in analysis, the inventory of alv^ys remembered memory pic 
tures (screen memories) and the recovered memories often foreshadowed 
in dreams are part of these interpretations, into which ultimately all 
interpretative worlt might be integrated 1 believe that Freud (1937) had 
this integration in mmd when he said (hat ultimately interpretations are 
constructions (or reconstructions) The historical context into which 
these interpretations are fitted establishes a biographical picture Even in 
the ideal case it is a biographical picture of a special kind, one which 
would not satisfy any requirements of ordinary biography The nature 
and dynamic character of this biographical picture may become clearer 
if we approach our subject from another side 


Problems of Genettc iNTERFRETAnoN 


The discovery of the importance of ontogeny, first in the etiology of 
mental disorders and then m the development of personality, was one of 
Freud s most momentous steps and certainly the one least prepared by 


traditional views within the orbit of saence In no other area of psycho- 
analysis has the progress in knowledge been as continuous as in the 
understanding of the nature and vicissitudes of infancy and childhood 
During the last thirty years the progress has gained in momentum, as 
if through the added interest m preoedipal development a barrier had 
suddenly been removed The extraordinary richness of new insight as it 
keeps accumulating, sems to defy any attempt at comprehensive dassifica 
tion No such classification is intended when J here focus on a continuum 
characterued by its extremes, by the stress on cndopsychc and die stress 

on environmental factors , 

The dichotomy between these two apptoacl.es has .« toots in Freuds 
early leorit Shortly after he had become aware of the extreme tmpottance 

iw ... fnnfajv 1* J" 

.dou. uncomoou. fsnuit (mviere 195Z P 
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o[ childhood expenences for the etiology of neuroses, he formulated a 
set of hypotheses which were "environmentalist” to the extreme a seduc 
tion during duldhood was viewed as cause of neurone illness Freud's 
assumpuons went further He thought that perversion in the seducer 
produced hysteria m the seduced This hypothesis, which postulated a 
high inadence of adult (parental) perversion, enabled Freud to recog 
nize first the improbability and shortly thereafter the incorrectness of his 
views He himself described the crisis in his life and the emergence of 
new insight which evolved from the initial failure (Freud, 1887 1902) 
Since the reports of his patients did not describe real events but fantasies, 
the study of fantasy life became essential The study of these fantasies led 
to the discovery of the oedipus complex and to that of the various mam 
festations of infannle sexuality 

While the seduction hypothesis had maximired attention on con 
Crete expenences to which the child was exposed, the later onentation 
was implicitly based on the supposition that relatively min imal external 
stimulation would produce the reacuons observed, and these reactions, 
the working of the mental apparatus mther than concrete environmental 
conditions, were investigated in detail 

It IS not my intention to trace the role of these alternative approaches 
in Freuds work. But it may be well to remind us of the changes his 
geneuc constructions underwent m his clinical work. Detailed evidence 
seems available only for a period of fifteen years (1900-1915), and it seems 
appropriate to compare the cases of Dora and the ‘'Wolf man” in this 
respect. The difference is not one which can be solely accounted for by 
the different durauon of treatment It is a difference in essence In Dora's 
case (1905), Freud s interest was focused on some general connecuons 
between her symptoms and her infantile expenences In the case of the 
‘Wolf man” (1918), a history of cniaal conflicts is given, m which all then 
available knowledge on dynamic and genetic questions is combined 
The *Wolf man s development is not only seen as centered around phases 
of psychosexual development and their vicissitudes, but specific events 
were set in relauon to each other A dynamic biographical structure 
emerged which leads from event to e\enL But in the analysis of the 
Volf man, Freud made also decisis e advances in the understanding of 
repressed early fantasies of a prcserbal stage of deselopment and laid 
the foundation to the idea which has since become one of the comer 
stones upon which much of our work rests We take it for granted that 
the impart of such preverbal imprints may determine the modes of later 
reacuons to cmironraental stimuli The quesuon whether at the age 
of one and a half jears the pauent had witnessed parental intercourse 
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r “'■ dichotomy arose 

1 P»y'*>': >TaItty wh.ch have proved their value, 

and these formulations gave the search for mtcomcious fantasies of a 
preverbal period their standing in analysis 

The advances in our understanding of such early unconscious fan 
tasies through Melanie Klein’s contnbuuon are well knoivn Much of her 
earlier work has become widely accepted and many fantasy formations 
to which she first drew attention have become familiar configurations in 
clinical study The points of controvery have at the same time sharpened 
in other respects It is less the stress on endopsychic factors— somewhat 
modified in her latest contributions— than the disregard of maturauonal 
processes which constitutes the difference between her approach and that 
of others 12 


Much less frequently is it being stressed that m our notion of en 
vironmental conditions an increase in knowledge has occurred, which has 
deeply affected our theoretical assumptions and our clinical work. We 
are no longer satisfied to view the development of the child in terms of 
his psychosexual maturation only, we find that the development of ego 
functions and object relations, to use convenient headings, are of equal 
and intrinsic importance Indeed the history of the ‘Wolf man’s' in 
fantile neurosis would appear m a different light, if observed today — 
by Freud 

The progress to which I refer has come from many sources Conmbu 
tions from psychoanalytic work with adults with children, combined 
therapies of mother and child in child guidance and treatment centen, 
and finally the impact of analytic vieivs on the study of child develop- 
ment have all had their share. 

It IS at this point that I want to state an impression, or even advance 
a thesis This increase in our knoivledge, I believe, permits us to under 
stand in greater detail the ways in wfticJ'i interpretations aimea at a%moiT 
strating in the patients behavior the survival of deeply repressed largely 
preverbal impulses can be ennched and supplemented by the recovery 
of memories ** Since our reconstructions tend to encompass more detaih 


11 It IS a problem which already twenty yean «rtier 'n *he reject for a SdnilCc 

Psychology (189o) had captured his fmagiiMOon (Treud 

l2See in this connection particularly Lcwint wmnctnmmenU 
13 In terms of the controversy t7tft»een iJie British School of ^ 

rCfovcr 1^? 19^5 Bihnnr W? conics not <1“^ 

non which Jn turn is related to the time of their fortnation 
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and have become more speafic, -ue are better equipped to learn how 
various levels of geneuc interpretauons “dosetail ” It is one of die areas 
in analytic s\ork in which the observation in the analytic situation once 
more discloses its stimulating potentialities as investigative procedure 
I first turn to findings to ishich child analysis has made the deasive 
contribution to the importance of the early relationship of parent and 
child and more speafically the reaction of the child to peculianties of 
the parent's penonality In our analytic vsork iMth adult patients we 
are only rarely able to include this factor In my experience we succeed 
only in the course of long and on the whole successful analytic treat 
ments, since interpretations which take the nature of the parents' per 
sonality into account obviously require particular caution and a wealth 
of affiimative impressions, sudi as in this instance only the prolonged 
analysis of reactions in the transference situation can pronde Only this 
caution can protect us against the distorting element of memory which 
IS hardly ever deeper ingrained than in the changing facets which <diar 
actenze the report of adult patients on their parents 

And yet, when we succeed in encompassing such details of a "trau 
matic situation in our reconstructive work, we gam an essential and 
sometimes possibly cruaal supplement. In the analysis of an on the 
whole successful but inhibited man of forty whose dominant symptoms 
were uneasiness in a number of speafic situations, the attempt to reach 
an understanding of the ongin of scoptophilic impulses played a sig 
nificant part. These impulses had not invaded his adult sexual life, but 
were intertwined with attempts to master and control the human environ 
raent The obvious relation to the displacement of oral impulses, the 
wish to incorporate with his eyes, was important both in his relation to 
currently significant objects and to their infantile imagines, particularly 
in his relevant but sharply arcurascnbed feminine identificaoons But 
such elements of understanding were finally supplemented by one of a 
peculiar nature, dimly connected with memory images One component 
of his scoptophilic propensities led into a speafic phase in his childhood 
relationship to a mother who as beloved stranger, had later played a 
dominant part throughout his life Behind this contradictory image in 
which closeness and distance were strangely intertiMned, there emerged 
the reflection of a period when the mother, under the impact of a period 

1* Global and itcreotypical charactenzauons »uch as those gnen in anamnesuc 
IntctMcwi prose almost trgulaily to dissoWe under the analytic microscope Tor a cIjh 
ical illustration lee Kris (195C) for one froquenily negleaed root of the changing 
images of the mother in the s-anauons of her own reactions to the wowinff child see 
Coleman Kns and Presence (19aS) 
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Ulan by her facial expression, which the boy learned to deapher 

Pmzied by the nature of these recovered circumstances I discussed 
se\ era! years ago the type of reconstructive assumptions here imolved 
with Miss Freud To my astonishment, she mentioned that she had 
observed a "searching look” and an emphasis on visual contact inth 
people in the treatment of children of mothers with vanous intensities 
of depression, and subsequent observations in the Hampstead Chmc for 
Child Therapy confirmed this finding 

One might at this point speculate as to antecedents of this reaction 
We have recently been reminded of the fact that m the nursing situation 
the child's look is frequently centered on the mothers face, and that 
the ability to react to the human face as a configuration of forms ij part 
of the child s early endoivraent (Spitz. 1955) May we not assume that oral 
and Visual incorporation groivs out of the same situational set up, and 
normally merge? The searching look, m the last analysis, connected with 
the notion of the breast, nould in the matenal of the adult pauent 
appear colored and overshadowed by oral needs We continue our specu 
lation m assuming that if the nursing situation offers markedly less 
than the needed gratification, if there is — to speak in analytic shorthand— - 
a breast but no maternal smile, then the two pathways of object relation, 
oral and visual incorporation, may become separated 

The child that feeds well may still be searching with his e>es as if the 
visual hunger remained forever pressing The searching eye of toddlers in 
institutions is an unforgettable impression, even for the casual visitor** 
Moreover, it seems that the historical setting in which extreme (le, per 
verse) voyeurism (or exhibitionism) originates might veil confirm (or at 
least not contradict) the assumption of an early (and possibly speafic) 
deficit in the nursing situation In the case which I reported aboie, no 
such extreme disturbance had developed As far as I could see from the 
analytic material, the mother s depression had not been of a seiere land, 
nor did it occur during the earliest infancy of the patient, but probably 
only after he was three years old (or aJiervatnely it had gained im 
portance only during the early phases of the pauents phallic deselop 
ment) The child s reaction had soon become part of an effort to lub- 
hwMe inMinciual forces mvolved-an atrempt wh.cl. r«s only .n pan 
successful The reco.ery of .he memoo- concerned .v.dr 'h' 
relation to h.s mother contr, bated essentially to an undersntnd.ng of tht. 

ts , an. rndcbud » R. O..™,. J " SnTTr T. ' a'l 

tuuonalwed children Tor an obsm-iUon of 
two year-old see my oi.-n obsen-auonj fKni 1951b) 
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inhibition in sublimation, and thus to the analysis o£ the situation in 
which tlie symptom had established itself 

Another illustration refers to a traumatic situation, die impact of 
whicli has only during the last decade been fully appreciated— the sepa 
ration of mother and cliild In the setting of Freud’s theory the traumatic 
cliaracter of separation had been anticipated When he det eloped in 1926 
one of his most grandiose constructs, the sequence of crucial danger 
situations in die cliild’s life, there avas no awareness among analysts — 
and I here can bear witness as a contemporary — to what typical concrete 
situations diis would apply Nobody realized that die fear of losing die 
object and the object’s love were formulae to be implemented by ma 
terial which now seems to us self evident beyond any discussion We haae 
become aware of the meaning whidi separation from the mother plays 
at various points in die cliild's development and will not hesitate to use 
It in our reconstructions, le, in establishing the frame into which we 
fit die material whicli readies us during the analytic process by the very 
extwded set of avenues, on which the patient communicates wath us 
The early and fully repressed development of a negative oedipus 
coinplex m die life history of a patient could be traced back into his 
I 00 >fiars But only when die need to relinquish one allegiance and 
to turn to the opposite one had been understood as a dominant pattern 
m his life, could the v lassitudes of his adult existence be traced back to a 
I^cuhar constellation of events, which threw light on its genesis Before 
the recovey of the memories which I shall report, we knew that his 
modier had disappointed him We assumed that he had reacted to the 
birth of a sister at the age of three and a half vMth a violent rageful 
revival of oralag^ssive impulses, presumably as to a repeuuon of ‘ the 
Slight but recurrent laryngial spasms, allegedly on an 
“ corapuUue sj-mptom regulating mb^thtng and 

But the Jy winch led 

p™hletrsee™M'’T’ ““ «> cl.aracterolog.cal 

?^e tW a n n ’ S™"? appeared 

mtler ae , h , separated from hts 

"en* to 'f " ""^'5 deroted to her first child, 

the mother the*^ vT 'n Dunng the absence of 

^phreSa bo> deseloped a febnie tllness wh.cl? prosed to be 

fhfenhTr cal a f ce.um from d,e hospmtl. but 

after he had been patient had to be hospitalized, or ei-cn 

™pr«s.onotaT„ f'" "'"d ‘here surs.ied die 

mpression of a long lasting separation But it remained unclear who had 
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gone and who was left He turned to his father until further traumatic 
experiences drove him back to the mothers spell, but retained in life a 
need to change allegiances, to shift from one side of the controversy to the 
other, until, only m analysis, he found the way to compromise The 
evaluation of the significance of the recollection had become possible only 
fay our general knowledge of the impact of separation on children With 
out that knowledge the memory might have suggested various causal 
relationships One might have stressed the sibling rivalry as a central 
theme, or the idea that the absence of the mother had been experienced 
as retaliation for libidinous or aggressive desires, and a number of other 
possible interconnections Though these and several other interpretations 
went through my mmd and some were used, as it were as subsidiary 
themes, the central avenue remained the active repetition of the passive 
experience of separation Only gradually another line of interpretation 
was added, one which had suggested itself before the recollection ap 
peared, but which at the time seemed not sufficiently connected with the 
pattern of joining and relinquishing allegiances I had thought at the 
time that these interpretations uould at best strengthen skepticism and 
resistance I refer to interpretations which pointed to the connection 
of oral incorporation and expulsion of objects which covered both his 
somatic symptoms and his pattern of life After the recollection the way 
seemed open to this expansion of our area of understanding^® 

This instance is not meant to illustrate that the ' deep interpretation 
of the archaic impulse group, le, the propensity to incorporate and 
expel, should necessarily follow the memory recovery Any such sug 
gestion would seem to me pedantic and unwarranted since it overlooks 
the nature of communication between analyst and patient Interpreta 
tions and inferences on opposing tendencies in object relations, on speafic 
manifestations of ambivalence, on importance of oral experiences in 
specific current situations had naturally been part of the preceding 
analytic work Hew fat svith vmeipretauom are being carried at eacli 
given point remains obviously a matter of choice and is m the context of 
this presentation of secondary interest, provided that one outcome » 
avoided The deep interpretation should not supply the patient with an 
empty “id vernacular whicli can easily be used for resistance, and thus 
help to maintain repression In the illustration offered Uus represnon 
would presumably have been directed against the memory recovery 
recove^; of memory, however, « only one of U,e reae.mn, which m|gh. 
barred by resistance The mticli more general reanions concern the 

i« For a fuller case report see Kris {IS5Q 
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conviction that the patient must gain The more archaic the matenal is 
that appears in the analytic proass, the more will its den\ati\es be 
spread over wide areas o£ behavior The broader the basis from ivhich 
the speafic reconstruction o£ early experiences and archaic impulses is 
reached, the greater the chance of reawakening their full impact.^^ 

The area where the most effective link between reconstruction and 
expenence can be established is subject to great vanations according to 
factors in the patient’s personality and illness which I am at a loss to 
speafy To mention contrasting examples I remember one instance 
in which the aggressive and teasing interplay between mother and child 
during early feeding was mainly reconstructed from the consistency and 
gradual sharpening of verbalizations in the transference situation — a 
reconstruction acadentally and spontaneously confirmed by an early 
observer, who had been in the house when the mother breast fed the 
patient. In another instance, the discussion of the long suppressed dis- 
satisfaction in life was during later stages of analysis accompanied by 
burning sensations m the oral cavity and the palate Interpretations of 
the traumatic expenence in the suppression of rage, focused in earlier 
remembered instances from the penod of toilet training, could thus 
plausibly be extended into the nursing situation In both these instances, 
however, the pauents conviction could onl) anse by the felt or expen 
enced link between past and present. Through the lifting of anucathectic 
energies which makes the conviction possible (Lewin, 1950) the recon 
structive effort gains new impetus In the instance of our patient with 
the separation expenence, the continued course of the analysis led to a 
more speafic insight into what was incorporated and what expelled 
and the vanations of patterns which can be studied when an unconsaous 
fantasy is followed on its secret progression throughout a patients life 
We assume that the fantasy whose reflections and reverberations we 
Aus study retains reactions to and impnnts of a traumatic situation— 
hence the following question now presents itself ^Vhzt properties of this 
situation can reconstructive work in psychoanaI>sis hope to recapture? 
It IS a quesuon which hardly posed, reminds us of intriguing limitations 
m our knowledge Almost to our surprise we find ourselves unable to 
ar^er qu^ons which we feel are bound to be of considerable clinical 
relevance ^us it seems that we are not alwajs and only rarely with the 
desirable sharpness able to distinguish between the effects of two kinds 
of mumauc situations between the effects of a single experience, when 
reality pov%erfuIIy and often suddenly impinges on the child s life— the 

11 For a aomn^hat differcni emphasu ace Lampl-de Croot (19 j 1) 
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shock trauma, as I should like to call it-and the effect o£ long lasting 
situauons, which may cause traumatic effects by the accumulation of 
frustrating tensions-the strain trauma, as I would like to say It is wel 
known and has not long ago been emphasized by Anna (195^ 

that what the analytic patient reporu as an event had a^n pla« 

once appears in the life of the growing child as a more or less typica 
exoerieme which may have been repeated many times Her suggestion 

rn7ari°:gra;ptL usual, not tv.th 

against £e 'f~ ^ are 

believe that we are we are 

of the afternoon on the staircase wj eduction played a role- 

dealing with the whole perio in extended one The problem 

and in some instances this toiher course of life seem* 

IS furdier complicated by the a traumatic one 

to determine which experience “‘‘1'^ processes I choose an ex 

In order to illustrate the ^ protective analytic patient, 

ample which concerns not an pf expenences of a child and 

I should like to report on months The data 

her dog, whi* were ’ f ":. Yale University. Child Smdy 

I offer stem from a Jp,, «,cial workers, nursery school 

Center, in which a P f t to follow the development of non 

teachers, and psychoanalysts a p jPtI, opW 

selected and hence criteria of normal developmenL 

Dorothy satisfies ^'.ry'ar old svas. as lint bom, m 

The well developed and determ r^arriage ivent through stormy 

rhe center of her parenu’ To find herU hameen the stmg 

episodes and the child „Tlosely attached to herselt-she fr^ 

giing parents, to keep the mother ^ ^ .nterested 

^uemfy slept m her b=d-and ^ fadi-m J , , 

Tutor There were *«"■' ^er „f animals, and Dorothy sharedjin 
He was an outdoor pers . pj when she was twehe 

'°T.ro,s„»s„,a»tmo 
19 The study » supported by 
YoiVl City 
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When Dorothy was two years old a brother was bom. Though the 
mother accorded to the newborn much attention, the ties to her daughter 
were not loosened. Four months later, shortly after the family had moved 
to a new home, the father brought a small dog and a cat home. Dorothy 
became very attached to the dog. She was constantly involved with him 
and her body showed at the time innumerable scratches which were due 
to the dog’s outbursts in response to her teasing love play. The dog’s at- 
tacks were not limited to Dorothy: he chewed the cat’s tail, so that the 
father had to cut off the tail. During the same period — i.e., when Dorothy 
tvas twenty-six to ttventy-nine months old — the relation of the parents to 
each other was a particularly stormy one, with frequent fights, in which 
Dorothy was using and sharpening her technique of both understandingly 
adapting to an environment in which she had a pivotal position and of 
manipulating the situation with some determination. Those who observed 
the child in the nursery school during these months were struclc by two 
features. Dorothy showed extraordinary understanding for emotional 
needs in the people around her. She tvas always aware of the needs of other 
children, and capable of poignant verbalizations. At the same time she 
showed an unusual determination— -already earlier manifested— which 
seemed to spring from a substructure of stubbornness disguised by the 
engaging surface. 

It is during this period (October) that her paternal grandfather died. 
Dorothy was then twenty-nine months old. Two months later the puppy 
was run over by a car and had to be buried. The family reacted strongly 
to the accident, the father with agitation, the mother with gfuilt, since 
she had not kept the dog leashed. In Dorothy’s mind the death of grand- 
father and dog were soon condensed. Immediately after the dog’s death 
she had spoken about it in the nursery school (early December). But 
late in January the death and separation had gained for her a greater 
significance. For some time 1 had been particularly interested in Dorothy, 
and functioned in the nursery school as an assistant teacher. From 
September on, that Is from Dorothy’s entry into the school, I had been 
in rt^lar touch with both her and her mother, so that the child seemed 
particularly attached to me. From mid-December to late in January I 
was kept away by one thing and another, and when Dorothy saw me 
again her reaction clearly indicated that she had missed me; she greeted 
me wi^ ^e words; "My dog has gone away, where Nonny is. very far." 
It is significant that she had substituted the pet name of the maternal 
^ndmother, whom she saw daily, for that of the paternal grandfather, 

ui equally indicative that she had equated separation from me with 
the thought that 1 might have died. 
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The attachment to the dog had not vanished m spite of the fact that 
shortly after its accident the father had introduced a new and different 
pet, a parakeet with whom Dorothy engaged m excited games, in this 
instance supported and aided by her mother But the father must have 
realized that the child s mind was still occupied with the dead dog £arJy 
in February a stray dog greeted by Dorothy with great pleasure joined 
the family for a few days After his disappearance the father brought 
home a new dog which had been given to him by a man whose wife had 
to be hospitalized (for hysterectomy) Dorothy welcomed the dog with 
great excitement Four days after its amvai she was heard to communicate 
to one of the teachers part of the fantasy context which surrounded the 
new pet "Afy doggte died, my Mommy has a new baby — m the hospital’’ 
She thus responded to the new dog with reinforced longing for the old 
one and with a fantasy taking her back to the time when her brother 
was bom A stimulus for the reminiscent thought may well be the fact 
that the former owner of the dog, whom Dorothy did not know person 
ally, ivas in the hospital The memory of separation, the fear of death 
and the fear of her own death wishes were thus condensed — and the 


fact that the new dog was to her a child from father was denied by the 
double reference she Dorothy, had lost the dog, and mother had the 
baby 

This interpretation was hrmly supported by a large number of data, 
and particularly by the mother’s reaction Her resentment turned against 
the new dog, which father and daughter shared, and she declared spon 
taneously that the fact that Dorothy did not share her own apprehension 
of dogs made her feel jealous, and made her realize that father and 
daughter were "ganging up against her* It was a genuine outburst, un 
contaminated by psychological indoctrination, which had not penetrated 
to the educational and economic siraiuro of the family 


Let me conclude by reporting that when the new dog’s leg was hurt 
in an accident and he had to be left for a short period with the %etcn 
nanan, Dorothy developed her first acute fear of her othenuse bcloied 
pediatrician, whom she had knoivn since birth But once more die 
sequence of events was confusing A few weeks before die dog’s acadent. 
mothers menstrual pad had for the first ume attracted Dorothy 5 a«en 
tion She was dien thirty two months of age , , , 

May I engage your interest m an experiment in thought let i» 
imagine hoiv after iweniy yean die recollecnnn of .he 
reported in comiderable iimplificKion may appear in Dorodiy i anaba.. 
tL nelnork of overdeterminatiom serm, almoit inCmte ihe for a 
Iild frl falher. the death wi* n.n.her, the fear ahou. hod. 
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sexual and destructive impulses, and finally the tear o£ castration whiA 
seems age adequately added and superimposed, are likely to baffle the 
tuture analyst's imagination 

In Dorothy’s case we can follow the development of the transformation 
to which the memory of the experiences with the pet was exposed one 
step further During her fourth and fifth year of life Dorothy was seen 
in play therapy sessions, from four years and four months on regularly, 
three times a week by a young analyst under experienced supervision 
Early in this contact material concerning Dorothy's interest m dogs had 
appeared It gained momentum when her dog, which had grown too big, 
had to be given away by the father and replaced by a smaller dog 
Dorothy recalled on this occasion the death of her first dog She could 
not verbalize and re*experience her affect fully However, in describing 
her feeling she said that ‘ she felt like putting her head into a bucket 
with water Whatever the source of the metaphor, it clearly expressed 
the painful affect in ascribing the tears to external influence The 
thoughts originally associated with the death of the dog were not recalled, 
but the fear of Nonny’s death, who had lately suffered from high blood 
pressure, reappeared Even clearer and more significant was a second 
connection The death of the dog appeared no longer closely connected 
to the loss of the fantasy child from father, but as connected to the loss 
of a penis, dimly linked to disappointment in the mother In Dorothy’s 
current conflict the rivalry with her brother stood at that time in the 
foreground 

This simple example illustrates some steps m the elaboration of 
reactions to an early experience The transformation, which occurred 
between the ages of two and a half and four and a half, might have many 
intermediary stages, which we did not recapture It seems likely that the 
transformation we observe is itself only preparatory to a further (grad 
ual?) repression of the whole set of memories which, we suspect, might 
occur early in latency But the complexity of the steps we observe makes 
us once more aware of the nature of reconstructive work in analysis In 
one sense one may say it is a hopeless task. Indeed it is, if it ivere our 
intention to reconstruct what had happened in Dorothy’s life in the 
period of five months, during which the vicissitudes with her pet occur 
red But reconstrucUve work in analysis cannot aim at such a goal its 
purpose 15 more limited and yet much vaster The material of actual 
occurrences of things as they happen, is constantly subjected to the 
selective scrutiny of memory under the guide of the inner constellation 

by treatment was conducted by Dr S Pcrbwjg under supervision 
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What we here call selection is itself a complex process Not only were 
the events loaded with meaning when they occurred, each later stage 
of the conflict pattern may endow part of these events or of then elabora 
tion with added meaning But these processes are repeated throughout 
many years of childhood and adolescence and finally integrated into the 
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set o£ experiences constituting the biographical picture which in favor- 
able cases emerges in the course of analytic therapy. 

Conclusions 

This seems to be the point at which we may turn finally or at least 
explicitly to some general aspects which this survey suggests. The recovery 
of childhood memories is part of the struggle between the ego and the 
id, and of another struggle, a rear-guard struggle, as it were, which 
takes place “within” the ego itself. 

In most instances the recovery of childhood memories is — as we said ■ 
an inconspicuous affair and at least initially not necessarily connected 
with any deeply moving experiences. The patient may have mentioned 
the particular recollection in an aside, as something he had always re- 
membered. When the importance of the memory has gradually become 
acceptable to him, he may show some disappointment which seems most 
marked in training analyses. The analysand had expected a startling 
revelation and seems to resent that what he considers a familiar reminis- 
cence IS now being advanced to key position in the biographical recon- 
struction of his childhood. Almost thirty years ago Glover (1928) seems 
to have expected that with the change in our views on the function of 
repression, this attitude would lose in poignancy, an expectation which 
my own experience does not confirm. While the hunger for dramatic 
revelations still persbts, sometimes as expression of passive desires, 
dramatic memory recoveries have probably become even rarer since 
interpretations tend to be better planned, more cohesive, and since sur- 
prise is being considered a reaction, though germane to the inquisitive 
mind of the analyst, yet one which he does not intentionally elicit in his 
patients. We do not as a rule %vant to catch patients by surprise, we do 
not want to shock them into reactions or recall. 

It seems therefore necessary to distinguish between memories which 
suddenly emerge from repression and memories which had been precon- 
sdously available before they entered the patient's communication in 
analysis. They had, however, not been sufficiently invested, stood outside 
of circumscribed mental contexts, and could not be mobilized without 
further instigation. In practice a sharp distinction between these two 
cases is only rarely possible. In theory the difference may lie in the reac- 
tion to recognition. The formula "what can be mobilized in recognition 
must have been preconscious” seems valid.®* 

a I here quote from a previoui publication: -tVhcn recall is not yet poulble. rce- 
ogniUon may already be accomplished. The Tiauitudes of the relauonihlp between 
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The distinction between the two cases is made difficult by the fact 
that a constant How of derivatives from repressed material enters the 
preconscious ego, particularly during the analytic process; these deriva- 
tives, we say, move into the reach of interpretations Of *e variety of 
such transitions only one has been particularly studied >>y 
the phenomenon of di,i raconti. of which an instance was h™ r P°™^. 
Our patient’s recollection of the inspection of the penis by 
had L assume gradually become available to the preconscious. was 

appear in the patient's associations rceular or frequent 

This description is based on *e as F„ud sug 

interaction of repression and f where, for 

gested that other defense me eliminate the dangerous impulse, 

one reason another, repression ai j ^ mechanisms are 

drive representation or ."X ®Tr„cnon! but not necessarily 

wmffSSmM 
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and recall historical inicrpretalions in T-hcsc cxpenmenls 
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continue m metaphorical terms, is difficult to assess, since in neurotic ill 
ness they tend to be sheltered by the main line of fortifications, behind 
the wall that we call repression Freud's general assumption (1926) applied 
to the problem of memory recovery “The forgetting of impressions, 
scenes, events,” he wrote in 1914, “nearly always reduces itself to dis 
sociatton of them “ The word “dissociation” here clearly stands for 
‘ isolation,” a mechanism studied by Freud in his later work Isolation 
excludes certain experiences from assoaative connections (which are 
said to be “interrupted” or “suppressed”), and can therefore not be 
reproduced ' in ordinary thought process (Freud, 1926, p 76) 

At this point a slight readjustment of current assumptions seems re 
quired, one, foreshadowed already by Fenichel s treatment of the subject 
(1946) and by the use of the term * isolation” in current clinical under 
standing Some degree of isolation is part of normal mental life and 
of all or almost all pathological configurations of defense Isolation as 
resistance during the analytic process, then, can be studied not only m 
obsessional neuroses but in every analytic treatment at one time and in 
one form The isolation of memories in the preconscious would be only 
one instance in point 

The interaction between repression and isolation constitutes a parallel 
to the classical instance, in which the appearance in consciousness of the 
formerly repressed (or isolated) thought is unsuccessfully warded off by a 
derivative of the former anticathexis, the thought appears in negative 
form Repression has been substituted by negation as a reflection— in this 
instance a feeble one In other, less well described instances the memory, 
when it first appears, remains vague A doubt may arise as to whether 
or not the event that had been remembered has actually occurred I 
assume that in this instance repression is supplemented and follovkcd by 
an attempt to use denial ^ Much less often is it possible to study in the 
recovery of memories the interaction of repression and projection, and 
instances I can recall seem to be particularly complex In the simplest 
of these cases the memory is attributed to the analyst as one of his 
constructions 

The dynamics of memory recovery might be said to reflect, in some 
not too direct and not too regular sense, the functional distribution of 
various defenses in each personality and particularly the interaction be 
^ more archaic methods, which with some indi 
vi ua ave remained part of their central equipment for the solution of 
conflicts Though a wealth of dinical material is available on the inter 


lo ought think of undoing* — ^but there are reasons too complex 

to discuss here which make me prefer the assumpuon of the working of denial 
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acti^ Of various defenses in the great nosological pictures only one group 
of afflictions has been studied in great detai! from this angle I refer to 
^win s (] 950 ) cJassical study of elatiom Through the homology between 
the interaction of repression with other mechamsms in memory recovery 
and in the structure of neuroses m general, the study of the former has 
strengthened two cbnical impressions of possibly ivider significance The 
interaction of repression and isolation, which we here considered as 
part of the normal process of recovery of the repressed has a particular 
significance in obsessional neuroses, where isolation seems omnipresent 
and specifically directed against the affect charge (Hence the tempting 
danger of intellectuahzation in the treatment of obsessional characters) 
However, it seems that not only the function of isolation but also that of 
repression can be particularly excessive A certain proliferation of anti 
cathectic energies, one may speculate could well be related to the pre- 
mature ego development, so frequently detected m the development of 
obsessional neurotics and obsessional characters and to the interconnected 


need to invest large amounts of aggressive energy into anticathectic 
function From the archaic equipment of which, as Freud stresses, isola 
tion IS a part (m its derivation from the motor sphere of do not touch ) 
particularly projection seems either to survive or m the course of 
regression, to have acquired renewed power One might assume that 
hysterias would offer an opposite picture — apart from the specific in 
stance of phobias — but since hystena as a clinical enuty seems at this 
stage ever more amoqihous, it is best to state that ivherever clearly 
hysterical symptomatology plays a centra] part, repression is dominant, 
sometimes like an iron curtain, ivbich, once one kno%\'s the mechanism 
can be easily lifted, though it seemed immovable before Though the 
subsidiary mechanisms seem highly variable, it is my impression that at 
least in a group of cases in which also typical 0001*015100 symptoms tend 
to occur, particularly one mechanism of the archaic equipment plajs 
often a and perhaps in some instances an altogether important 


role I refer to denial 

It cannot be attempted to continue such a suney Suffice « «y 
that the interaction of numerous archaic mechanisms an be 
the tremiuon from carer mih clearer 
psychotic pictures, where for inrtance parttcularjy^e 
pru,ect.o„J„d<fe„^^^^ 

Ruction of thi. 2T^eemr refevant to rtrer. that the arrer. 

However ,u ihir open only if one 
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assumes that the hypertrophy of a targe ran y 
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of defense is at least someumes concomitant with a dysfunction of re 
pression Memory phenomena studied in some psychotic children (^^ahIer 
and Elkisch, 1955), the memory hypertrophy in some schizophrenic 
processes with adults, and the stream of reminiscences with which some 
borderline patients oven\helm the analytic process — all are isellknoivTi 
instances in poinL*^ 

We have briefly mentioned these phenomena, since a conclusion 
pertinent to the subject of this paper presents itselL The closer 
approach the area inhere repression has lost its posver as central defense, 
the less can the transition from past to present become one of the indi 
cators of progress in analytic i%ork and the less significant is the recovery 
of memories and the emergence of a biographical picture The core of its 
therapeutic effectneness rests m the dynamics of the lifting of anti 
cathexes The interpretation establishes the situation in which the lifting 
becomes possible T^en derivatives of repressed impulse groups enter the 
preconsaous the investment of the subsidiary defenses are lessened, and 
the released energies now at the disposal of the ego can be used for its 
integrauve function Thus memories enter the stream of thought, first m 
assoaame connections from ivhich they had been excluded (Nunberg 
1951) then they take their place in the pitture of the penonal past, at 
whiA reconstructive v.ork aims The full investment of the causal con 
nections established by the insight into the personal history protects in 
turn the preconsaously available memories against disappearance from 
the realm of the ego Without that protection they can easily once more 
become part of the id by repression and by other mechanism which wiU 
draw them back into the whirl of the primary process Such vicissitudes of 
remembenng and — to com a term fashioned in Through the Looking 
Glass —of unremembenng are part and parcel of almost every 
analysis 

Memory recovery is thus part of a circular process While it has been 
traditionally stressed that the lifting of repression (or, as ive would say, 
of anucathexes) strengthen the ego it is equally true that increasing 
strength of the ego facilitates further reduction of anticathectic energies 
The emergence of insight, related as it is to the integrative functions of 
the ego has its place in the center of these transactional events 

Reconstructive work offers insight into causal connections on various 


» For a rcctnt dimcal example see tor irutance Kramer (1955) For the 
C^puon of the -unnaturally wrong- memory of a famous pauent see a letter of 
Carles Lamb (Feb H 18S4 to Miss Freyer) m lehich he describes the “remmiscenccs” 
matnadal psychouc wih \»hom he had shared his life 

Alexander and French (1M6) recently have stressed this 
point, and view recall only as a manifestaUon of increasrf ego strength 
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I«els To tale the best documented area of examples the existence of 
traits or symptoms, which remain enigmatic when seen in the context 
of present behavior, may become meaningful once the veil that covers 
the past has been lifted ^/lo refer to one of our illustrations the co- 
existence of the feeling of memory defect and the difficulties m object 
choice of our patients seemed isolated and unconnected The recovered 
past estabhshed various interconnections and the memory concerning 
tile preoccupation with birds of prey during latency brought an attitude 
and experiences into the analytic discussion, in which the invesnnent of 
certain thoughts and ideas became particularly clear, as if a nodal point 
in a complex texture had been exposed A similar insight into the genetic 
interconnection between two sets of syniptoms, betueen upper respira 
tory complaints and the compulsion to change allegiances, appeared in 
another illustration where the recovered episode of the separation from 
the mother and the question of who was deserted and who the deserter 
played a decisive role 

In speaking of insight, the reaction of the analyst should be dis 
tinguished from that of the patient The recovered memories strengthen 
the analyst’s conviction, fortify him against doubt and may help him to 
gear his subsequent interpretations more closely to such points w which 
the past seems to live on in the present 

In the patient himself the development of insight is once more a 
highly complex process and one subject to many vicissitudes The iniel 
lectual and emotional acceptance should be sharply distinguished To 
put It in the briefest formula not only memories are screened and re 
pressed, the same is true of the affective experience I borrow the terra 
of screen affects from Lewin's presentation of these issues (1950), to which 
I have nothing to add To transform insight from an intellectual into a 
total expenence is one of the essential parts of ' working through ” Hence 
the similarity between the patient's work m analysis and the process of 
grief and mourning In fact, it seems that a repressed unconsaous 
fantasy can be treated like a possession or a Io\e object One can sometimes 
actually observe how certain memories acquire such meanings They 
may be treated as treasured possessions invested with energies densed 
from anal experience" and may altematucJy or concomitantly represent 
a part of the self, which is unwillingly relinquished to scrutiny 

Lewin (1939) has convincingly described how the sense of die real is 
added to that of insight when the sense of certitude » establish^ by the 
rea^vakening of the past as a revival of infanule ommsaence UTien ant. 

er See Hartmann and Kns (1915) 
sSFor 3 dJscuMion ol iWi »« Kd* 
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cathexes are fully lifted, when autonomous ego functions arc fully in 
vested the sense of conviction may be seen as essential progress in the 
individuals mental organization (Kns, 1950b) While the dynamics o 
the process of assimilation of insight are thus clearly outlined, individua 
variations as to the course of this process and as to its final result are 
great, and there is at this time hardly evidence available which would 
alloiv for generalizations 

In favorable, or one might as well say, optimal cases — they naturally 
need not be the cases in which analytic work produces the most dramatic 
therapeutic changes — some historical reconstructions or even the total 
biographical picture becomes part of the patient's changed self represen 
tation, and the patient remains aware of the relation of these changes 
to the analytic material Part of this awareness concerns the preanalytic 
distortion of his past by defensive operations After analysis the once 
recognued lines that connect past and present form a pattern which the 
patient is able to experience as familiar, and which in exceptional cases 
he may even be able to expand These arc however, on the whole not too 
frequent results and I see no reason why one should necessarily aim at 
such an outcome of analytic work, except possibly in traimng analyses 
At least some analysis successfully pursue the arduous task of self analysis, 
cither as concomitant part of their work or at times o! personal crises In 
this connection a wide area of awareness of their past has proved of value 
But even here detailed information is at this time hardly available The 
other extreme is represented by patients whose recollection of what has 
occurred in their analysis is blurred and yet some of these seem to have 
no reason to complain about results However, I would postulate that 
with many of these patients at one time during the course of treatment, 
particularly during the latter phase of the working through process the 
tSect o\ Teconsiructive work was operative This period was apparendy 
only a transient one lasting for some ume, until the acquired insight 
became warded off once more ^ 

At the present stage of our knowledge one may well find it difficult 
and futile to indicate clinical or structural conditions which favor one 
outcome or the other But it is by no means a question which needs to 
remain outside the area of investigation Material may be derived from 
several sources from second analyses in general, particularly if analytic 
work with the same patient is resumed after several years of interruption. 

..t**T^** ih® inleraction ot vanous other thcrapeuucally oper 

amc Uewn Into account which comtitute prychoanalnic treatment Some of these 
“corrective expenence” about the role of which has been 
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Moreover, empirical research m psychoanalysis could nell expand its 
limits, and particularly i£ conducted by teams of investigators, it may m 
some instanL help to replace opinion by decismn One ° 

systematic analytic eatamneses-ntopian as such a 
sLm at this time In such investigaUons the question might be studie 
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vidual, to repeat a wellknovm Freudian statement, in the capacity for 
work and love. In both these connections the discharge presupposes van 
ous degrees of neutralization.^ 

One of the relationships in which the importance of the capacity to 
neutralize plays its part is the analytic situation itself. It is one in which 
the adjustment to changing levels of behavior, to regression and progres- 
sion, to self-oblivion and re-emergent self observation, plays its part. It 
IS a situation m -which in the relationship to the analyst, the patient is 
required to learn and to experience the double discernment of the pres- 
ent liberated from the shadow of the past, and the past, liberated from 
defensive distortions 
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opment of a rudimentary ego In considenng the "aniage” of a rudi 
mentary ego, one is led to the study of the neonate, if not the fetus 

In the adult, as exemplified in studies of depersonalization such as 
described by Fedem (1952), the bipartite structure of the ego seems most 
apparent The pnmary functions seem to be perception in terms of body 
ego, and apperception in terms of mental ego The proposition that the 
body ego precedes the mental ego in developmental sequence seems to 
be a clear-cut one, espeaally m terms of initial deselopment. Indeed, in 
this regard, an extreme position is taken by Hoffer (1950) who speaks of 
a mouth ego m the development of the body ego Although he stresses 
the importance of visual, auditory, and olfactory apparatuses to the 
seeming exclusion of tactile apparatuses, he makes the point that the 
strurtural entity ego, in infancy, has a definite physical, bodily connota 
tion This formulation again refers to the infant, and thus may have 
ypassed the precursors of the body ego which possibly are already 
apparent in the neonate 


Two concepts, as det eloped by Hartmann (1939), and Hartmann, Kns, 
and ^wenstein (1946), deal most directly mth the earliest stages of ego 
development. Since the psychoanalytic definition of ego is in terms of 
funcuons, Hartmann emphasites that m the earliest postnatal stage there 
n no ego Howeter, from his observation that in ihis stage, "it is difficult 

tw'iwT®'' funcuons that wiU later sene the ego from 

thme *at we stall attribute to the id.- he arrives at a concept of the 
difilerentiated stage ' The second concept of a "sphere free from con 
ct arises from the following observation "Not every adaptation to the 
vironment, not every learning and maturation process anses from con 
flict-I refer to the conflict free development of ^ception " 
ratmllT '■'“SUU'on of inherent fiictois " the appa 

*rnh™Z^ perception, motility. „ well as those that account for 
althouph memory, are partly inborn ' Hartmann believes that 
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of development Of course, tho 

sir, 1 ^ “ ra*0>- 

tresses the point that the development of this system is traceable not 
only to the impact of reality and of the instinctual drives, but also to a 
set of factors that cannot be identified with etcher one of them We 
come to see ego development as a result of three sets ol lactors inherited 
ego characteristics (and their interaction), influences of the instinctual 
drives, and influences of outer reahty ' Thus, without minimizing fonna 
tive forces, Hartmann calls attention to an autonomous factor in ego 
development which he relates in part to problems of maturation and 
growth, thus recognizing the physiological aspects of ego development 
To this point. It 15 pertinent to quote Rapaport (1951b), “Note the 
circularity, the ego is both bom out of conflict and party to the conflict ’ 

In his explanation of this “seeming contradiction,' he turns to the study 
of the infant, from which he concludes, these apparatuses of perception, 
memory, and motiluy, are inborn and characteristic of the species and 
the biological individual, before they become expressive of conflict and 
experience Memory, perception, and motility have already been existing 
and functioning before conflict ever occurred Here, then we see appa 
ratuses which antedate conflict, and become the core of ego development ” 
Speaking more specifically of perception, Rapaport (]95Ja) states ‘Now 
psychoanalysis is beginning to take into consideration the fact that per 
ception IS built on constitutional endowments and is one of the pre- 
existing apparatuses which, once the ego and id have arisen from the 
undifferentiated phase, become ego apparatuses ' He then formulates the 
following fruitful question, 'does the individuals developing ego-struc 
ture, as it integrates the perception apparatus, imprint its characteristics 
upon It?" To this we can add do not the diaracteristics of the perception 
apparatus imprint themselves upon the developing ego? The question of 
individual differences m constitutional endoivment has already been 
raised by Hartmann and Kns (2945), Rapaport, and others 

In following the sequence of these thoughts one is led to inquire 
what are the inborn, physiolopcal precursors of id and ego, and bow is 
subsequent ego devefopmenl influenced? The importancMne could 
say, the vital nature of longitudinal developmental studies bcconiB 
apparent One is directed lo the neonate as a starting point only because 
the fetus IS not as readily available for bod. observational and expert 

"'in LnSier study of autonomic function in the neonate (Richmond 
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development of psychosomatic disease This concept was derived from 
clinical data, and the demonstration of statistically significant differences 
in autonomic reactivity already manifested by three day-old neonates 
Our study of changes in skin temperature and cardiac rate in response 
to a variety of stimuli, shoi\ed that the autonomic nervous system is 
already well differentiated by this time, and is neither characterized by a 
physiological vagotonia,” nor reactive in an all-or none fashion In terms 


of magnitude of change, the thirty two neonates studied demonstrated 
individual differences falling into an approximately normal distnbution 
curve, with clearly defined hyperreactors and hyporeactors 

While much of our special interest was directed to psychosomatic 
disease processes and manifestations, we are also concerned with the gen 
eral effect of inherent autonomic endoivment on personality development 
e will try to show that inherent autonomic endo^vment, with its clearly 
demarcated individual differences, is one of the basic, inborn, autonomous 
precursors of ego function We will attempt to formulate its possible 
role as one of the fundamenul factors in the conflict free sphere of ego 
eve opment, and further its integration into the ego and its subsequent 
pmicipation in and influence on later ego development through the 
effects of its involvement in conflict ^ ^ 

In sometlung about sensation and perception 

o^ '°c ‘•y ““y- sensauon is the basis 

olL ■ =i'nsntions For Schilder percepuon im 

tuminn tn ** Perceived, b) my sensation, and c) my act ot 

n rLvma aspect 

lr.sT=rcL "d on thi meantng of 

lation that semat ” purposes, we are willing to accept the formu 
Xw 4 atT°",“ aspect of peLpuon, but svith the 

and that perception will” '*'** —arkedly influence perception, 

relauonshiD ii nti influence sensation Such a reaprocal 

ego, but It 15 most^diffio^lf already existing and funcuonmg 
lion docs not yet exist. We ^^*’**^ neonate where such ego func 

pnmiuve kind of s*art here with what is possibly the most 

the neonate or at lea^t h *^*^'^*^ hkely beyond the capabilities of 

Yet, as we shall show, there™ a “'*o‘*°'°Poal techniques of study 
lliat sensauons of some d r ” — stimulauon which indicates 

.uchsemauo'pr ceCa^J”! 

precedes and molds the first rudimentary percepuons, but 
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rudiments of the ego 

from that point on a kind of •'feedback” interaction may take place 
between perception and sensation 

We use autonomic reactivity as a measure of sensitivity not only in 
terms of possible afferent efferent reflexes, but as evidence of already 
functioning higher corticoautonomic centers indicated by autonomic re 
action to stimulation involving the other portions of the nervous system 
This perhaps implies individual differences in central and peripheral 
nervous system organization and reaction However, as it reacts control 
hng the internal environment as it does, the autonomic nervous system 
can be thought of as participating in setting the bodily tone of sensation 
In so influencing sensation, it influences perception Indigenous to our 
concept of inherent autonomic endowment are the above mentioned 
corticoautonomic relations 


We undertook, as part of a larger study an evaluation of sensitivity 
of erogenous zones, using as our measure of such sensitivity the reaction 
of the autonomic nervous system We elected to study the measured re 
sponse to stimulation of the following zones the lips the skin (of the 
abdomen), the genitalia, and the anus The neonates used in this work 
were between three and four days of age, and were randomly selected 
from the newborn nursery A total of thirty tuo full term babies (sixteen 
males and sixten females) were used m the study proper, although many 
more were observed in the preluninary work The experiment was con 
ducted in a constant temperature and humidity chamber m s\hich the 
temperature was maintained at 25® C with a barometric pressure of 
760 mm Hg All infants were nude for the duration of the experiment 
The physiologic import of these conditions is discussed elsewhere 


(Richmond and Lustman 1955) 

For the purposes of tins discussion only the skin temperature re 
sponses of the four zones mentioned above will be considered Skin 
temperature response was obtained by means of a copper \s constantin 
thermocouple attached to the dorsum of the big toe of the right foot and 
recorded continuously by means of a constant mitwg Brown electronic 
potentiometer Prior to experimentation, the infant ivas pemuti^ to 
adjust to the chamber temperature until the skin temperaure readings 
reached a constant level, which was considered the base line The expen 
ments were then perfonned pernttrung t. retnrn of tentperature ra Ime 
line between each cond.tton Sttmulaucn ,.a. for a onemmu.e 
and due to the estabhshed lag m ,l.n temperature 
mmute period .omed.ately after sltmulauon was considered to be 


response to stimulation 

Stimuli used were manual massage; 


and air stream, 


administered 
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by the same person in the same sequence to all babies We used air simply 
because at the time we wanted to work with a more readily controlled 
objective stimulus than massage Obviously, massage by human hand is a 
more meaningful and realistic stimulus 

1 The primacy of erogenous zones From the analysis of variance of 
the entire data, we can rank the above conditions with reference to the 
magnitude of the change produced 


FIGURE 1 





n 

1 Massage, lips 

4 72 

2 Air, genitalia 

3 76 

3 Air, lips 

3 22 

4 Air, anus 

1 68 

5 Massage, skin 

153 

6 Air, skin 

144 

7 Massage, genitalia 

I 16 

8 Massage, anus 

54 


Before interpreting these findings, we must point out that we have 
serious doubts that the response to air stimulation of the genitalia would 
m general rank second since the total of 3 76 was markedly influenced 
by the hyperresponse of one baby of 2 P F With this in mind, it seems 
quite dear that in the three-day-old neonate the lips represent the most 
sensiuve erogenous zone These data thus appear to be suggestive evidence 
for the psychoanalytic theory that in the neonate the oral area is the 
dominant erogenous zone However, it must be emphasized that this is a 
re ative, not an absolute, primacy That is, oral sensitivity does not ex 
dude sensitivity in other areas, but it is more intense 
1 , u ” differences The following graph (Fig 2) represents the 

distribution of the infants studied with reference to the magnitude of 
^ange mcMured from prestimulatory baseline) in response to stimu 
hvoerr” ^ w From this, one can easily identify nonreactois and 
amoZ “ divisions of the 

rea^ wnh discussion sve can select the one child who 

reacts with a of 1 4” F, the one child svho 

chance Th s 1 ^ children who reacts with no 

Change This difference in reaction raises the question of neurological 
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matunty From our expenence with other reflexes universally present in 
the adult, we know that some nonreactors are not necessarily phlegmauc, 
but too immature to respond Not knowing what such experimentation 
would yield in the adult, we are really m no position to do more than 
consider this possibility The only answer to this important question 
could come from a longitudinal study, and we deeply ‘■‘=8'=' ^ 
stances turned this proposed longitudinal stndy into a cross sectional one 
Bureven If the varying rates and states of maturation are taken into 
consideration, it is ngnificant that environmental factor ’“ntmet™* 
lation of the lips in feeding, the anns in toilet care, etc, interact with 

immature responses in some neonates 



Massage stimulus ^ 

.H,ll for the moment oversimplify and 
To facilitate discussion, we ,„p„js,ble constancy of maiema 

arbitrarily assume an obvious that .he 

care for tLe diree neonates h then becom^ by vi me 

of sucking must be a vastly n,e These varying Aegr^ 

of their different -nsitmiy -d pn'”--,fXTop nH 

ntivity and autonomic „ „f oml activity wil desetop^^ 

sphere, it « »PP>""‘ 
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Will all be experienced somewhat differently by these three children Thus 
the autonomous factor in the ego, if a persisting one, should have pro- 
found influence on subsequent pleasure pain experiences, and hence on 
further ego development It seems appropriate here to quote Hartmann 
once again, ‘ Ego development, like libidinous development, is partly 
based on processes of maturation And of the ego aspect too, some of us 
are agreed that we have to consider it as a partly primary, independent 
variable, not entirely traceable to the interaction of drives and cn 
vironment ” 

So far we have considered only the different infants exposed to a 
hypothetically “constant mother" However, in reality the complexity 
of the individual mother s personality will add a vast number of van 
ables One aspect of this is suggested by Gnnker (1953) who, in descnbing 
Mirsky s studies of pepsinogen levels in neonates, proposes the possibility 
that the hyperreactor is ‘ destined to remain hungry and dependent on 
the mother whose integrative capacity becomes strained, resulting in her 
‘feeding back* rejection or hostility to the child Thus a constitutional 
factor IS responsible for the development of gastric symptoms of ulcer 
and for a dependent or oral demanding personality type ” Thus, "the 
object whi^ IS perceived may change in response to factors inherent 
in the endowment of the growing child The repercussions of these 
tremendomly complex responses and ‘feedback* reactions which char 
actenze the scKalled symbiotic relationship between mother and child 
are apparent men so considered, the number of possible permutauons 
are ^tronomical-but in keeping with clinical data 

pmnt out at this time that there were infants who hyper 
° ® zones stimulated, even though the lips were the 

and finding of such individuals is most interesting 

format^! T statement of Hartmann, ‘ Reaction 

^ o-- cleanhness, d.splacem=nts. generalued at 

Tv a™ ™ w ‘o find correlated wtth L anal phase, 

chdd s life ^ problems of anality have come to dominate the 

thoueh hyperreacts to anal stimulation may, 

thrarea inal'u® according to the phase concept, move more quickly m 
formative factors virtue of greater sensitivity, provoke 

* P™lre - ^o"-ations that appear to be 

s.om\!hT^^arose*uU’f^irsm subjective impres 

opDortunitv to r * ^ ^Pcnmental set up sse had the 

ch~ mTo^ 

6 c penanal area Again we were impressed that 
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the reaction to diis fundamental life experience for the child should be 
characterized by such wide individual differences We are again tempted 
to predict that the anal hyperreactor nught well be the one who will later 
develop those character traits related to anahty We do not in any sense 
mean to minimize formative forces, beyond saying that the soil is fertile 
for such developmental ‘arrests or fixations We think not only of the 
conflict free ego sphere of perception of anal stimulation but also 
soiling training, and the effect of the mother’s reaction to the child 
One other interesting observation, made in passing, is that while non 
of *e neonates reacted^to incidental noises such as 
equipment, etc , we were able to elicit reactions rom some of the neonates 
by “gentle mooning ” No attempt was ,or 

In conclusion, we feel t^Il as an observational 

longitudinal studies of an exp discussion has been, in the 

nature We would hke to emp attempt at integraung 

absence of longitudinal data, a p J ^ nsvchoanalytic concepts We 
our cross sectional findings into per i ^ , ly recognized as such, 
feel such speculation is l^eJii Tve conclu diat in 

and If Its purpose is 

herent autonomic " natf is one of the factors mating 

demonstrable in the three day • jjj^,j]ep„ent, and as such 

up the autonomous f sSsequent*^ ego development 

participates in and markedly evidence for the phase concept by 

We feel that our data give ““SP' , „ primary erogenous 

indicating that in the neonate ,„div,dual hypetreactois 

zone, as analytic ‘heory predic perspective to reported clinical 

in other areas such as the anal zone ados pe p 

variations in phase sequence Utought of as one of the nuclei 

Inherent autonomic eLrges, and upon which su^ 

apparatuses from which P"“'^_'r„d with which they intern m 
sequent formative rT' “t^ 

die ultimate develop-nei J.„bom, mhen.ed J fa ^ 

mOLtOCRAFl'I 

Koimal. d» cewh'hon an do Mundonr Mvjr. 

Fedcrn ” * 
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AN APPROACH TO THE RELATION BETWEEN 
CONCEPT AND CONTENT IN PSYCHOANALYTIC 
THEORY 

(with special reference to the work of Melanie Klein 
and her foUowers) 

ELIZABETH R ZETZEL, MD (Boston) 


The relation between theory and practice is a 
development of every branch of science ‘ objective data 

relatively easy to make a clear distincio . -g^jj^ents which 

which lead to theoretical hypotheses and the o j P 

confirm or validate theoretical hypo problems 

panding applications of psychoanaly^ c-Idfof anthropology, social rela 

S£chnt?alV«;'rbut.othere^ed^ 

tions and general psychology, hosreser, even more 

similar methods of validation I p y joncrele objective data 

than in the other social sciences, both 5„ua„ons leads to 

and the relative difhculty val'dat.on In addition, how 

special problems in respect to 

ever, to this problem which is " , ,^f^„ain inherent dilBcuIties in 
development of psychoanalysis between theory and 

making a clear °“[Jhypo.heses based on the mterpreu 

practice, but also between ,beoreticaI hypotheses of a more ge 
tion of specific content, and t function of the nmnl 

abstract nature concerning j validation of ' i,5 

apparatus itself The a thmefold task, na 

start, would appear to ■"''olv- vormlation and comparison of sud. 

collection of chn.caI da.a,^s«ond,^_^_,,^^^„^ 

clinical data leading „j,repts of a” abstract na 

data, and third, genera outset 

been concerned with ever deeper ^ 
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the specific content of the unconscious mind, the nature of unconscious 
fantasies, the various mechanisms by means of which unconscious im- 
pulses are modified and controlled, the specific situations, both external 
and internal, which can be related to the development of the ego and 
the sense of reality. The correlation and comparison of the findings of 
different workers in respect to these problems has been a main preoccupa- 
tion of ps)'choanalytic research. It ivould probably be correct to say that 
the general body of knotvledge derived from these investigations into the 
content of the unconscious mind has in a number of respects reached a 
stage where certain formulations of a general nature have been embodied 
within our theoretical framework- The different stages of Hbidinal devel- 
opment, the specific content of oedtpal fantasies, the essential nature of 
the definitive superego, for example, have been formulated in theoretical 
terms based on interpretation of content. In addition, however, to this 
type of theoretical formulation one must also consider another group of 
deductions Ashich have been proposed as the basis for a framework of 
general theory. This aspect of theory is not concerned primarily with the 
specific content of the unconscious mind, but rather with abstract con- 


ceptual formulations which could account for the infinite complexities 
of other findings of a more specific meaningful nature. 

The problem with which this paper is concerned, it will thus be seen, 
is related to general problems of s-alldation concerned with the correl^* 
tton of observed clinical facts vdth theoretical postulates. It is not, ho^v- 
ever, identical. In the first place, the question of objective validation is 
not under consideration. In the second place, this paper will attempt to 
roncentrate mainly on the relation svithin the frammvork of theory itself 
betweOT formulaiiom concerned with interpretation of content and ab- 
stract deductiom of a general nature. Certain generally accepted analydc 
hypothes«, mainly concerned with elucidation of content or meaning, 
orm an integral part of psychoanalytic theory. Other basic premises, in 
contrast, refer to more general abstract concepts concerning, for exampl®» 
e structure and function of the psychic apparatus, general instinct 
theory, and fundamental views regarding the nature of anxiety. 

treuds Interpretation of Dreams ( 1900 ) might be regarded as the 
differentiation of these nvo aspects of psj'choanalytic 
r ^ chapters of this book come mainly under the heading 

^ chapter is mainly concerned with concept. It 

, earlier chapters, Treud is primarily con- 

*1, ^ »nical approach to dream material; that from associations 

mnf^t thereto, he eluddates not only the latent meaning, oT 

• o e ream, but the various specific mechanisms bj' means of 
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which the latent content is disguised and distorted in the manifest dream 
structure He is able, by means of specific meaningful illustrations to 
demonstrate the latent meaning of the dream and is also able to relate 
the dream work to both the nature and the content of the »hu 

mind In the seventh chapter, in contrast, he attempts » *aii^^ to” 
essentially concrete material, general deductions as to “tor" 
psychic apparatus which could account for his specific meaningful find 
fnrHerhis approach is conceptual and abstract rather than meaning 
£nfm terms of *e specific content of “"“””7* 
the earlier parts of the book, for ^ ,UustrLe in a number of cases 

nature of repressed material and ^ uar,™ of the book, on the 

the underlying oedipal “"^pri^dy wth the meaning of the psychic 
other hand, is not “”“™7„ed but formulates a conceptual approach 
or instinctual energy concerne and conuolhng m 

to the psychic apparatus as a means o y 6 

stinctual energy, whatever its [ contrast under con 

These brief remarks ‘"*cate both *e naiure^o^^^^ 

sideration, and the difficulty in resistance and eluada 

tion For example, the existence of the mechanism of re- 

tion of Its cause, Freud , ,„,h manifold implications 

pression This was a theoretica preud also gave definite indica 

familiar to all of us At at this time mainly limited to 

tions as to the nature of the ^ difference between con 

repressed sexual wishes at a 7'',|i,,, .rated here The concept of repte^ 
tent and concept may be as altered very httJe in ns fundamenta 

Sion IS a general concept which remains one of .he 

meaning since Freud first ^ the present day Wnh 

basic concepts of f'^as to Freud s correct eluadauon 

regard to content we can also std ap« f oj dm 

offoe importance of die 3„d deeper 

content of the repressed although correct, was^no mm^ 

shown us that this early o .p^jude in the rcpresse renteni, 

exhaustive so that we wou j situation This “P^ncent and only 

flicts antedating the gem i,d,iy of the tetueen^ diese i»o 

however, in no way affects disungui.hing bc.ueen 

indicates, here, the imp (I paniion of our 

approaches ression, therefore, (,^n^of basic con 

With regard ^ ^ ^ necessary any Oic 

on the other hand. 

^ • not invalidate m 


pressed does 
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our expanded knowledge of the other mechanisms of defense, as Anna 
Freud (1936) has shown so clearly, although it has enriched, has not 
invalidated the concept of repression. In his earliest formulations, how- 
ever, Freud made other tentative suggestions of a conceptual nature 
which have been vitally affected by later findings in respect to content. 
To give another example from Freud's own work: in his early formula- 
tions of instinct theoiy, he suggested a dichotomy between the sexual and 
the ego instincts. This dichotomy was originally based on the hypothesis 
that repression and the related defense mechanisms were set up by the 
ego or self-preservative instincts in opposition to dangers threatened by 
the sexual instincts. According to this formulation, mental conflict was 
ascribed to opposition between these two drives. Anxiety appeared as a 
result of the repression enforced by the ego instincts. Later, however, 
his investigation of the content of the fantasies and delusions of psy- 
otic patients combined with a number of observations of the traumatic 


war neuroses indicated that the original dichotomy he had postulated 
between libido and the ego instincts could not account for the invest- 
ment of the ego itself with libido, so clearly revealed in these and allied 
conditions. As a result of these observations, he recognized that it was 
necessary to alter his basic conccpu as to the nature of the instincts, 
further investigation as to the nature of anxiety, moreover, revealed the 
imp^ortant function of anxiety as a cause of repression or motive for 
nse, w 1 complicated his earlier concept of anxiety as the product 
^ctua tension and frustration. The subsequent modification of 
. conceptual framework, both with regard to the nature of the 
to anxiety as a motive for defense, initi- 
nlirnf' ^y^opraent of a structural approach with its manifold im- 
phrations with regard to ego psychology. 

and ^ development of Freud’s theoretical work 

in contemporary clinical findings of other pioneers 

two evrPTit-’ ^ modifications of basic concepts have been, with one or 
repard5nffr°”f’ related to the expansion of analytic knowledge 

to^mLinr" special qualities of Freud's genius 

of uncontir-irt” ^ manner intuitive understanding of the meaning 

general content with a capacity for conceptual deduction of a 

meaninc of recognize spontaneously the 

scious mcmarne and"^' “^"dold and startling manifestations of uncon- 
situation. On the other hanTh^” i" die analytic 

or concemual !m r ■ "S'" die general, abstract, 

dicoreticTl •'"'•‘"P- It is desirable that every 

tribution to psychoanalytic thought should be oriented 
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both to Its implications with regard to amtent, and also to its conceptual 
significance This type of correlation is, however, probably one of the 
most difficult tasks not only in psychoanalysis, but in psycholopcal 
thought as a whole As Brierley (1951) states in this connecuon, ‘There 
may be only one event, the psychological event, bin tee are 
definitely two different methods of approaching it As T H Fear (iuioj 
says, ‘Psychologists are often distinguished by the emplmsis, theoretica 
and praLcal, which they place on one of two aims ^he discover of 
general laws of mind or the description or understanding of ""“1“= 
Ld undivided personality ‘ TTie results of both ^ ^ 

correlated and on be used to correct each other At pr«e ' 

thinking development the distinction between ^ ^ 

we should gam by choosing words which help to keep the difference 

The ability to 

"ferti^Tum^f": essentially so 

casionally fell into the error ‘'l'°"ra.maining a clear 

too concrete terms The first difficulty, attributed to the nature 

distinction between concept and con ^ Hartmann Kris, and 

of the material with which we am that not the 

Loewenstein (1946) have anthropomorphic, but that the 

concepts which Freud introduce understand what part 

clinical facts he studied and thinking" In sp'" o! this 

anthropomorphism plays in I ,t can probably be agreed 

difficulty which IS inherent psychoanalytic knowledp 

that during the early stages ^ P psychoanalysis were mewtaWy 

and theory the P^^^^ and the « every new dm ml 

so closely interwoven that alm°’ theoretical imphca 

discovery could be readily ““'‘''7i„„„,edge, clinical “penenm and 
tions With the vast expansm" ,„„,nng ‘'Parahen ^ 

literature, however, there „t.hring dm, cal maler aHn 

tween those who are P/”^; f ‘ “ men. of the „alyne 

enrich our understanding of the ularification of , 

whote;edomman..ycon«rn^;;^fu.^^^ 
theory Of recent f conceptual tlnnkmg. 

least Freud s capacity j certain banc con p . S 
able contribution, re 

however, been of a" ex 
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burden o£ interpolating the significance of general hypotheses in terms 
of specific content. In spite of the very great value of such formulations 
couched in general abstract terms, there is, here, a potential danger that 
these formulations might be compatible with divergent interpretations 
of clinical material. This will be considered below in relation to Melanie 
Klein's work. 

On the one hand then, there have been recent valuable contributions 


to our conceptual thinking whidt have been more or less divorced from 
specific content. On the other hand, there have been many gifted analysts 
with a deep understanding of the un(X>nscious mental life of their pa- 
tients, who have presented findings which to a greater or lesser extent 
have been correlated with the general body of psychoanalytic knowl- 
edge. In particular, there have been many valuable contributions propos- 
ing modifications and reformulations of our present views concerning 
the nature and meaning of conflict situations in the early months of life- 
Among these contributions, for example, one must include the work of 
Spite (1946). Edith Jacobson (1946), Margaret Mahler (1952), Lewin 
(1930), Beata Rank, (1949), Phyllis Greenacre (1952) and Melanie Klein 
(1935, 1948). The formulations some of these writers have put forw’ard 
are couched in general terms, but nevertheless should be regarded on the 
whole as interpretation of content rather than conceptual propositions. 
Edith Jacobson (1953), for example, in her important investigation of the 
metap^chology of depression and schirophrenia, has made suggestions 
regarding self-representation and object representation and the regressive 
parental images in pathological situations. Greenacre 
(19o2) hM correlated her analytic reconstructions with certain objective 
obsers'ations and investigations of infantile behavior. She clearly indi- 
^ possible pathological implications of excessive stimulation and 
^■CTe frustration for future development of the ego and of the capacity 

0 ea wi anxiety. Spitz (1945, 1946) has made detailed observations 

01 infants under institutional conditions and has drawn some general 
deductions as to the importance of the object relations in early infancy. 

r . ” / ... j* detailed analytic investigation of certain groups 

rol<» drawn general deduaions regarding the 

cu« fhtf fateful result of maternal deprivation. To dis- 
f-jr afi J^pljcations of all of this valuable work would take 

ftf ^ ** point the contributions of the most controversial 

indir-»f»» namely Melanie Klein, might be considered in order to 

and die relation of concept to content in her svork 

reformtiiar certain respects some of her views with recent 

ions o certain basic concepts. The aim here is not to give an 
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exhaustive discussion of all of Melanie Klein s work which has been ably 
mticiied by Waelder (1937) Edward Bibring (1947), Glover (1945), and 
Brierley (1951), but to select certain aspects particularly related to the 

“'’r:t;“Melanie Klein’s work is eminently suitable for this 
purpose In the first place, many of the difficulties and P™Wems raised 
by her theoretical formulations may be at least 

inadequate distinction between observation ° 

content and conceptual deductions as to the ‘ hn 

these findings Her work thus illustrates ^ 
differentiation in the development o psyc Kleins work on 
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exhaustive discussion of all of Melanie Klein's work which has been ably 
CTiticized by Waelder (1937). Edward Bihring (1947), Glover (1945). and 
Bnerley (1951), but to select certain aspects particularly related to the 
topic under discussion 


In many ways, Melanie Klein's work is eminently suitable for this 
purpose In the first place, many of the difficulties and problems raised 
by her theoretical formulations may be at least partially attributed to an 
inadequate distinction between observations enriching our knowledge of 
content and conceptual deductions as to the theoretical implications of 
these findings Her work thus illustrates the vital importance of this 
differentiation in the development of psychoanalytic theory In the 
second place, the overwhelming emphasis in Melanie Klein s tvorfc on 
unconscious fantasy as the mental expression of instinct, on conaete and 
specific fantasies as active from the daivn of life, on the ego as entirely 
derived from the id, mark an extreme contrast to the abstract conceptual 
approach exemplified by Hartmann (1950) and Rapaport (1951) who, 
following on the whole Freuds approach in the last chapter of The 
Interpretation of Dreams (1900), attempt to make general formulations 
relatively divorced from meaningful content It should be possible, by 
discussing and comparing both the value and the possible disadvantages 
of these two extremes to indicate general problems which concern not 
only these specific contributors but also to illustrate the relationship here 
postulated between concept and content in the development of psycho* 
analytic theory 

From clinical observations derived from analyses of young children 
and later from analyses of borderline patients and psychotics, Melanie 


Klein (1932) became aware earlier than most analysts of the importance 
of aggression m early mental development Aforeover, from the same 
sources, she also recognized that depressive tendencies iNcre far more 
important in the early stages of development than had previously been 
recognized It would seem probable that the fact that Afelame Klein uus 
a pupil of Abraham played some role in her search for and discovery of 
the importance of inirojeciive meclianisms in these depressive aspects of 
early life The dose relationship between introjection and projection has 
long been recognized In his discussion, moreover, of the mctapsjdiology 
of psychotic depression, Abraham (1924) had clearly indicated t ic im 
portant role of objects introjecletl <n an ambivalent or hostile manner in 
die genesis of depressive states Melanie Klein (1932) applying thc^ cou 
cepts to her analysts of young tinidren. brought together her chnical 
observation of animistic fantasies both of a projecl.se and intmjM^ 
nature, and her increasing conviction as to the important role of aggres- 
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Sion in the development of anxiety She thus reached the conclusion that 
the infant's life is dominated b) alternating processes of introjecuon and 
projection, caused bj the infants need to overcome anxiety with regard 
to his aggressive ^tasies chiefly through the development of libido and 
its fusion with aggression At the same time, however, this general propo- 
sition was amplified b) increasing material regardmg the speafic nature 
of the fantasies b) means of which these processes were expressed- She 
became mcreasingl) convinced, from her dinical observations of young 
children, that there was strong evidence suggesting that these primitive 
fantasies contained elements of an oedipal conflict at a period far ante- 
datmg the classical oedipal situation. TTiis, she felt, suggested that the 
type of depression which she attributed to the earl) months of life could 
be compared m all essential respects with the structure of depression in 
the poslocdipal period as described by Abraham (1924) 

In other words, she did not feel that her findmgs necessitated any 
alteration of the analytic hy'poihesis that depression v.*as related to a 
pathological relauonship between superego and ego, even though the 
depression antedated the time usually ascribed to superego dcvelopmenL 
Pushmg her investigations to an ever earher penod, she conclude that 
the depressive position of infancy represented a relatively advanced stage 
of development related to the acquisiuon of true or v^hole object rela 
tionship Antedating this period, she suggested the infan t^ mental life 
vras dominated by his anxiety vridi regard to his own aggressive impulses, 
proposing that his projecuon of these impulses onto the outside world 
could be described as essentially paranoid. During tins early period, 
moreover, she postulated the existence of oedipal fantasies mduding 
gemtal impulses which she considered to be present &om a very early 
penod of hfe Her assumpuon in this connection appeared to imply the 
existentt of mbom, innate fantasies of an oedipal nature v*ith some 
knowledge from the earliest days of life of the difference between the 
sexes, the relationship between the parents and the way m which babies 
are bom. 

To consider, bnefly, in a preliminary ^hion some of the controversial 
aspects of her point of vaew, without at present taking up in detail their 
full significance, her assumpuon that anxiety is ultimately attributable 
to the aggressive impulse is open to quesuon on chmeal grounds alone. 
Secondly it is difficult to cluadate the cvadence on which Melame Klem 
(I9S2, I&4S) bases her convicuon that oedipal conflicts arise so early m 
life. As Marjone Bnerlcy (1951) has noted, ‘The ages given for the actual 
beginning of treatment (over two years of age m every case) appear to 
jusufy the views that the chmcal evidence for Melanie klem s recon 
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structjon of the first year is mainly reference from the conditions observed 
at later ages . . and is the basis of numerous contentions that Melanie 
Klein reads^ back into early development conditions obtained only in 
later stages " The problem m ibis respect is a complex one On the one 
hand, there ts increasing evidence, as indicated for example by Green 
acre’s work (1952), as to the frequent occurrence of genital activity in the 
early months of life, particularly under conditions of overstimulation or 
frustration That such activity should be related to the development of 
the oedipal conflict is undoubted Most analysts, however, feel that such 
premature genital activity leads to diswrtion, both in the development 
of early object relationships and to pathological variations of the later 
true oedipal conflict It is, in general, considered unlikely that oedipal 
fantasies of the type postulated by Melanie Klein are compatible with 
the general level of taatutauon at the period to which the ascribes theta 
The fantasies themselves, however, described by Melanie Klein (1932) 
have been confirmed by Edith Jacobson (1946), Beata Rank (1949), and 
others, but ascribed to regressive xeanunation of earlier Jess specific 
fantasies rather than interpreted as evidence of the occurrence of such 
fantasies at the earlier period itself 

It may be helpful at this point to indicate the very real importance of 
certain of Melanie Klein s observations 

(1) Her recognition of the important role of aggression m early 
mental life has been confirmed by many other analytic observers 

(2) Her recognition of the importance of object relations, in particu 
Jar, the early mother child relationship iMth particular reference to die 
importance of this relationship in helping the child to master its aggres 
sive anxieties and fantasies has also been Widely confirmed by a number 


of child analysts 

(3) The relationship of difficulties m connection iMth the motlier to 
early depressive tendencies has also been sndicnieii by odier svorben 
Here one might mention specifically the svorh of Spitr (JSfO) in hew 
York and of Beata Rant <1949, 1950) and her co iiorteri m Boston 
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come under the heading o£ content rather than concept. Through her 
recognition of the role of aggression and of introjective and projective 
mechanisms, Melanie Klein has enriched our knowledge of early fantasy 
life and has shown the dentation, from an early period of life, though 
possibly not as early as she suggests, of many of the animistic anxiety- 
provoking fantasies and delusions so familiar to us in the mental status 
of psychotic patients 

These remarks may now be amplified by more detailed consideration 
of the relation between Melanie Klein's (1948) viesvs on a^;ression first 
to the recent papers of Hartmann, Kns, and Loeivenstein (1949) and 
Anna Freud (1949), and second to Freud's theory of the death instinct 
(1920) It may thus be possible to illustrate the need to distinguish be 
tvseen propositions regarding content and fundamental conceptual onen 
tation, and also to indicate the degree to svhich abstract formulations of 
fundamental concept may be compatible uith essentially divergent 
interpretation of content- This point may first be illustrated by speafic 
reference to the paper by Hartmann, kns, and Loei\emtem (1949) "Notes 
on the Theory of Aggression ' and to show how closely the abstract con 
cepts put fonvard in this paper may be correlated with many of Melanie 
Klem’s propositions 

As already indicated, Melanie Klein, m her analyses of disturbed 
children and psychotics became increasingly aware of the importance 
of aggressive fantasies and the profound anxieues to which they gave 
nse She recognized how the conflict between love and hate and resultant 
difficulties in achieving a good object relationship played a cruaal role 
in early development- These points have been discussed in an earlier 
paper (Zetzel, 1953) At this point, the questions previously discussed as 
to her liming of these conflicts will not be considered, nor at this point 
is detailed discussion as to whether the aggressive instincts are, in the first 
instance, directed toward the self or the outside world relevant to the 
point under discussion In this connection, it is noted that Hartmann, 
Kns, and Loewensiem (1949) like Anna Freud (1949), in her recent paper 
on this subject, also avoid discussion of this aspect and consider the types 
of conflict aroused by aggression and the various means by which the 
aims of aggression are modified Here, they suggest four mam types of 
conflict. 

(1) Aggression and libido may be involved m conflict when the 
cathexts of both drives is vested in the same object (instinctual conflict) 
(2) The reaction of the object to attempts at completion of aggressive 
acts may endanger the individual (conflia with reality) (3) This danger 
may be anuapated by the ego which is in pan already idenufied with 
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flict involving the ego in a situation where the ego, because of its iden- 
tification with the object, opposes the completion of aggressive acts. Here 
too, we see a statement in terms of general concept which is compatible 
with some of Melanie Klein's more specific formulations. There is general 
agreement as to the vagueness of ego boundaries in the early months of 
life. The close relationship between inirojection and identification has 
been stressed not only by Melanie Klein, but also by Hartmann, Kns, 
and Loewenstein. It is clear, therefore, that the fear of destroying an 
object with whom the ego is at least partially identified, comes very close 
to Melanie Klein’s (1935) conception of depressive anxiety where she 
described so clearly the infant’s anxiety lest his aggressive impulses should 
result in the destruction of the good internal object. Identification with 
this object is inevitably closely related to early ego development. 

(4) Finally, Hartmann, Kris, and Loewenstein refer to structural con- 
flict involving the superego. Here, the incompatibility between their 
views and those of Melanie Klein does not concern the conceptual 
description of conflict, but rather the nature and timing of early superego 
development. Since this question was discussed in considerable detail in 
an earlier paper (Zetzel, 1953), it will not be elaborated here. The main 
point to be emphasized is the compatibility of the conceptual statement 
with Melanie IQein’s views with particular reference to the relationship 
of a severe superego to the continued operation of aggressive fantasies 
and impulses which have not been mastered. 

Since these statements have been taken out of the context of the whole 
paper, the correlation proposed here should not be taken too literally. 
True correlation would depend not only on the possible vicissitudes of an 
instinct, in this instance aggression, but also on other basic assumptions 
regarding the nature and development of the individual as a whole. 

Ss. z btvwwn ‘the two points oi 

view with regard to the relative importance of internal and external 
reality. For Melanie KJein, internal reality is primary and adaptation 
to external reality dependent on mastery of the inner world. Hartmann, 
Kris, and Loewenstein, on the other hand, have paid considerable atten- 
tion to the autonomous development of reality adaptation and would 
not agree that ego functions depend at every point on a specific mastery 
of an internal conflict. Anna Freud's position in this respect would appear 
to be intermediate. Melanie Klein pays minimal overt attention to the 
role of maturation; in contrast, Hartmann, Kris, and Loewenstein are 
very much concerned with this aspect of menial development Neverthe- 
less, and in spite of these important considerations, it seems that their 
general formulations with regard to the aggressive instinct, like Anna 
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o£ Kfe. It is, therefore, difficult to correlate some of her views with basic 
Freudian concepts concerning the early development of the ego and 
sense of reality. Rapaport (1951), for example, has stressed the crucial 
importance of ego development implied in the achievement of a differ- 
entiation between external and internal reality. He regards the internali- 
zation of reality as one of the crucial characteristics of the function of 
the ego. Hartmann (1950) also refers lo the necessity that the mental 
apparatus develops the capadty to rea^nize internal conflicts. Both of 
these •writers, however, discuss this problem at an abstract level with 
little or no reference to the explicit fantasies characteristic of the early 
levels of mental development. The nature of mental conflict in the early 
months of life remains, of course, a crucial and controversial problem. 
On the one hand, Melanie Klein’s emphasis on the internal situation, 
while at the same time implying sufficient differentiations between in- 
ternal and external to make a distinction between mechanisms of pro- 
jection and introjection, does not appear to pay sufficient attention to 
the role of external reality and the crucial step for ego development 
implied in the differentiation between external and internal reality. On 
the other hand, the abstract conceptual approach of Hartmann and 
Rapaport, while extremely helpful as a frame of reference, may not take 
into adequate account the possible role of early fantasy life in the devel- 
opment of the infant. 

In this connection, it appears that theoretical premises concerning 
the nature and function of fantasy are of crucial importance. In particu- 
lar, we touch here on a basic problem as to the relation between reality 
thinking, autonomous functions of the ego, and their unconscious sources. 
Hartmann (1950), for example, although he indicates very clearly the 
way in which unconscious fantasy can interfere with secondary process 
thinking and the reality adaptation of the ego, nevertheless, places great 
importance on the concept of a conflict-free autonomous ego. It would 
appear implidt in his argument that conflict-free or autonomous ego 
functions are relatively, if not absolutely, independent of unconsdous 
significance. Susan Isaacs (195^, on the other hand, states, “In our view 
reality thinking cannot operate without concurrent and supporting un- 
consdous fantasies. The fact that fantasy thinking and reality thinking 
have a distinct character when fully developed does not necessarily imply 
that reality operates quite independently of unconsdous fantasy." This 
would imply that for Melanie Klein and her followers no mental activity, 
however functionally free, can be devoid of unconscious significance. 
Fanmy is, in Susan Isaacs' "words (1952), "The mental expression of 
instinct ; fantasies therefore play a dominant role in mental life from 
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all ego attnbutes with the related tendency to believe that most, i£ not 
all, of these attnbutes should respond to psychoanalysis may, under cer- 
tain arcumstances, encourage overoptimism and difficulty in accepting 
failure after many years of intensive treatment Although, as already sug 
gested, the implications of extreme attitudes in either direction are used 
for purposes of illustration, there are indications that differences in thera- 
peutic approach based on the relatixe emphasis placed on inborn or 
autonomous ego features on the one hand, or on unresoUed unconsaous 
conflicts on the other, is a vital and open quesuon in psychoanalysis 
today 

In connection with the subject of this paper, however, we are here 
concerned not only with the relation of concept to content, but with the 
influence of basic concepts on problems of clinical application and vahda 
tion It IS, of course, inevitable that in the clinical practice of psycho- 
analysis, theoretical hypotheses influence clinical interpretation It is, 
however, extremely important that as clear a distinction as possible 
should be made between interpretations based on understanding of the 
content of unconsaous conflicts and interpretations based on conceptual 
hypotheses Melanie Klein's work, for example, shows very clearly the 
degree to which conceptual hypotheses may influence interpretation of 
content Susan Isaac's (1952) paper on ^tasy illustrates this complicated 
interrelationship very clearly In her opening more general remarks con 
ceming the nature and function of fantasy, in her illustrations from the 
field of general psychology, and in her discussion of Freuds vieivs, she 
makes contributions to our conceptual framework, which many analysts 
have found to be valid and significant As soon, however, as she discusses 
content, her imphat acceptance of Melanie KJem’s concept of the death 
instinct and her assumption of complex innate knowledge result in propo- 
sitions regarding the speafic content of very early fantasies which many 
psychoanalysts would find unacceptable 

In contrast, however, it has also been indicated that attempts to con 
fine theoretical contributions to mainly absuact conceptual refonnula 
uons carry a risk, unless they are correlated with specific content of being 
compatible with divergent interpretations of clinical material This has 
been illustrated by showing the compatibility of certain abstract formu 
laiions regarding the theory of aggression proposed by Hartmann, Kns, 
and Loevsenstem (1949) with some of Melanie Klein's propositions 

Close study of the work of those analysts who have given us such 
valuable contributions toward the reformulation of basic analytic con 
cepis indicates the advantage for such reformulation of considering the 
individual psychic apparatus in isolation By this, it is not implied that 
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abstract concepts seems to concern the nature and function of the 
superego. Although there are many difficulties inherent in the conceptual 
reformulation of Freudian theory, using Freud's model of the mental 
apparatus as the basis for detailed consideration of ego structure, these 
difficulties do not appear to be inseparable, as David Rapaport's (1951) 
recent paper so clearly indicates. With regard to the superego, however, 
it seems that conceptual reformulation has, up to now, raised a number 
of difficulties. Some of these difficulties are intimately related to the 
present stage of theoretical knowledge. The attention paid by most 
analysts to superego structure and function in the early period of a struc- 
tural approach has, to a very considerable extent, now been overshadowed 
by the emphasis on the ego and its defenses. While the latter lends itself 
fairly readily to reformulation in abstract conceptual terms related to 
Freud’s original conception of the mental apparatus, the superego is 
less easy to formulate in abstract conceptual terms. Glover (1947), refer- 
ring to the same problem, states **The superego concept is from first to 
last a clinical concepL It was founded on clinical analysis and retains 
throughout a clinical connotation. One must distinguish carefuly be- 
tween descriptions of the superego and theories of its origin." This, too, is 
clearly indicated in the Hartmann, Kris, and Loctv’ensiein (1946) paper 
on the “Formation of Psychic Structure.” Although their formulation of 
the earlier period and of the development of ego functions remains 
fundamentally abstract and conceptual, their description of superego 
formation is formulated in terms of a specific meaningful situation, i.e., 
the oedipal conflict- Here, in short, it has not been possible clearly to 
separate concept from content up to the present time. A full discussion 
as to the reason or nature of this problem would involve detailed dis- 
cussion of controversial views regarding the origin of the superego, which 
would be outside the scope of this paper. The point is raised mainly to 
indicate the extreme difficulty of separating content from concept in rela- 
tion to certain aspects of analytic theory. 

While, therefore, there can be no doubt as to the extreme importance 
of as objective formulation as is possible of our fundamental concepts, 
I have tried to indicate some of the possible obstacles to achies'ement. 
The essentially concrete subjective nature of the material -with which we 
are dealing leads to real difficulties in clear separation of theory from 
practice. This paper, however, is not primarily concerned with this basic 
problem. Our theory, according to this point of view, must be concerned 
not only with abstract formulations, but with interpretations of mean- 
ingful content, sufficiently genera! to be included under the heading of 
theory, rather than described as specific clinical observations. The analyst. 
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should be maintained. It is necessary, in short, that we should distinguish 
clearly between that whicli is subjective and that which is objective, or in 
terms of the subject of this paper on the distinction between concept 
and content. 
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UNUSUAL VARIATIONS IN DRIVE ENDOWMENT 

AUGUSTA ALPERT, PhD, PETER B NEVBAUER, MD, 
ANNEMARIE P WEIL, MD (New Vork)i 


iNTRODVCnON 

Our work with young children has increasinglj^ Jed us to a study of 
their endoivraent We have become more and more impressed with the 
fact that children show manifestations of unusual drive equipment This 
study IS focused on the role of such unusual variations in the development 
of three children 

The cases selected show the following variations in drive endowment 

1 CARL — hyperlibidinal and hypoaggressive drive energies 

2 TONV — hyperaggressivc and adequate hbidinal dnve energies 

3 SANDRA — hypolibidmal and hypoaggressive dnve energies 

These are three separate studies, earned out by the three authors^ and 
are presented as an initial report 

The clinical material led us to study dnve endoivment from the fol 
lowing viewpoints 

1 Quantity of drive energy, 

2 Balance of drive energy, 

3 Distribution of dnve energy, 

4 The study of dnve endowment stimulated our investigation of its 
effect on ego development as seen jn the interaction with the 
environment 

In our concluding remarks, we shall indicate common principles 


1 A Case of Oral Fixation 
Augusta Alpert, Wi D 


Basis for Admission 

Carl was brought by bw parents to the Council Child Deielopment 
Center at the age of two years and eleven months, because of persistent 
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thumb sucking, inability to be weaned from the bottle, feeding difficulties, 
some stuttering, aggression toward his younger sibling, then five months 
old, of which the first and last were most troublesome to the parents 
Observation in the outpatient nursery group showed Carl to be a nor 
mally developed boy, sturdy in build and bland of face He was clinging 
to the mother, passive, indecisive, for the most part keenly observant of 
surroundings, and at times withdrawn from it, but not sucking his thumb 
in this new situation 

History 

Carl was the mother’s second pregnancy, the first having terminated 
in stillbirth, due to delay in performing a Caesarian section Carl was 
delivered by Caesarian section, at full term, condition normal, birth 
weight 6 pounds, 13 ounces, and was seen sucking his thumb five minutes 
after birth," by his father He was breast fed for three months each feed 
ing lasting 40 to 45 minutes, after which Carl would cry Breast feeding 
was discontinued because the mother could not stand these prolonged 
nursings He accepted the bottle well but was finicky about solids He 
gained and throve until twenty months, when he developed a diarrhea, 
diagnosed as celiac, which lasted until thirty months He was on the 
usual strict diet for five months, the acute phase, during which he * as 
sumed responsibility for his diet," that is, he would reject proscribed 
foods Weaning from the bottle started at sixteen months, but was given 
up when the ‘ celiac started In fact, the number of bottles was increased, 
a characteristic restitution by the mother for all deprivations, frustrations 
and injuries Thus, at twelve months when Carl s thumb sucking had to 
be mechanically restrained because of a split lip from a fall the mother 
offered more bottles, and again, when a sibling was bom, Carl being then 
two and a half years old At three Carl accepted milk from a cup for one 
week only and then demanded two bottles in a row, seemingly having 
already picked up mother s regressive cueJ From then on, he became more 
dependent on his bottle than the sibling Thumb sucking continued from 
birth, with peaks at the time of the ’celiac and the sibling s birth, and 
low points during summer vacations In the nursery, it remained un 
changed in intensity throughout his four years, with an increase just 
before his sixth birthday It diminished somewhat, transitorily, with an 
increase in masturbation, noted m hts fifth year It acquired a more active 
concomitant of digging into his nose during the latter half of his fifth 
jear Perhaps it became more anal m character as a result of reactivating 
the anal phase in therapy 

Speech developed slowly, only a few words by one and a half and a 
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few more by two, and remained indistinct Mild stuttering developed at 
about three, when he tried to mate sentences, and lasted for about three 
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throats He is an orally dependent character, with passive, feminine 
identification, and suffers from ejaculatio praecox. The mamage has 
often been “rocky”, at present it is better He works in his father's 
business 

Though the younger sibling is held up as the child who does not suck 
her thumb and who could be weaned easily (she was not breast fed, 
for fear it would make Carl jealousl), she is seen in the nursery behind a 
blanket strip, her “transitional object," sucking her tongue During rest 
period, she makes strong sucking movements and sounds 

Effect of Hereditary and Environmental 
Determinants on Instinctual Development 

Speaal scientific interest attaches to Carl s instinctual development, 
because heredity plays so clear a part m his oral fixation Both parents 
show strong orally fixated characteristics, as do their parents Thus, 
Carl can be said to come of “pure stock*' The hereditary transmission 
of an easily and overly libidinized (sensitued) oral zone is assumed The 
hereditary transmission of a relatively minus aggressive potential from 
the passive father to his son is not so clearly traceable, nevertheless, we 
assume it, not, of course, to the exclusion of environmental moldmg 
'The deviations of both drives will be traced genetically from phase to 
phase Shifts in the distnbution and balance of libido and aggression will 
be related to maturational and environmenial determinants 

1 Birth Taking Greenacres 'Biologic Economy of Birth” (1945) 
as the starting point, we consider the fact of Caesanan birth an important 
'environmental' molder of Carls oral libido Lacking as it is m the 
massage stimulus of natural birth, Carls birth may have been prejudiaal 
to motor discharge of tension and to have favored thumb sucking for this 
purpose, a pattern which was probably already established m utero (Mrs 
S Blanton, as quoted by Greenacre, 1945) It can be seen therefore, as 
an instinctual response to shock (change) in favor of return to a previous 
condition of homeostatic equilibrium, that is, to the intrauterine state 
(Freud, 1920) Greenacre s speculation (1952) that some libidinal phase, 
probably most frequently the oral, might be accentuated by being antici 
pated m fetal life and a preliminary channelization for discharge estab- 
lished has special cogency in Carl s case because of the strong oral heredi 
tary endowment. 

2 Oral Phase The outstanding events are prolonged nursings, lack 
of interest in biUng and solid foods, dietary deprivation, mother's oral 
fixation The unusual duration of the nursings, 40 to 45 minutes, were 
obviously not accounted for by the infant's inability to suck, nor by the 
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msufficiency of milk He sucked well and gamed well 
been related to the mother's “reading' of the infants 
Identification with her own oral and manipulative ^ 
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an implicit sanction o£ her son’s thumb sucking as the less threatening 
to her Though I cannot at this time discuss in detail the dynamics of 
mother, father, and child around this fixation point, as other authors 
have done (Johnson, et al, 1953, Burlingham, et al, 1955), I stress here 
the common hereditary factor underlying tlie common fixation point 
3 Anal Phase The outstanding event during this developmental 
phase was Carl s feat of “training himself ’ while suffering from diarrhea 
This was all the more remarkable coming as it did when negativism and 
the sadistic drive component are normally at their height His unusual 
readiness to give up his anal possessions was m part a reaction to fear of 
loss of love his mother admitted iliat she would become very angry on 
the rare occasions of “accidents “ To this day he gives away or ' forgets” 
or discards possessions for which he had made a strong bid A recent at 
tempt at self assertiveness with his mother ended with his remark, “All 
right, I give up,’ an anal expression of total renunciation (which roused 
mother s guilt) Currently, in the nursery he defies his teachers with 
' I won’t give up,” a response to educational and therapeutic support 
of assertiveness It is interesting that he holds on only to objects he has 
made himself It is questionable whether such compliance with mother’s 
demands for cleanliness would have been possible without the consti 
tutionally defiaent aggressive drive already seen in the oral phase To 
this, another constitutional factor, strong sphincteric control, is added 
The strength of the urethral sphincter was referred to in his urinary 
infrequency from infancy, his persistent thumb sucking may have the 
additional determinant of a constitutionally strong oral sphincter In a 
family ivhere so much compliance and control are required, it is not 
surprising that aggression should be internalized, so early in the raatura 
tional sequence as to preclude neutralization, and emerge in psycho 
somatic symptoms, for both children (Hartmann, Kns, and Loewenstein, 
1949) In a sense, the Iiquihcacion of the stool during celiac,' which 
thereby took on an early oral (and urethral) consistency, blurred the 
differentiation betiveen oral and anal zones The rapid passage of the 
stool without rectal friction, in which Carl was, so to speak, a passive 
participant again shifted the instinctual balance from active to passive 
and in favor of oral retention, that is, thumb sucking ^ As on the oral 
level, so on the anal, the sadistic component is not observable Again ive 
ascribe this primarily to the constitutional balance of libido and aggres 
Sion with parental influence and other specific events ( celiac ) as 
secondary The sudden loss of the anal object, feces, preceded as it was 

* Thu line of thought was siimulsted by a remark by Dr Anita Bell Simmoiu. 
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phone his mother In his fantasy pla) with boys, such catastrophes or 
accidents would usually befall him, but in projectne tests, the father 
figure would be killed by the little one With his mother, he %sas overtly 
possessive, vis-i vis his sister, afraid of her disapproval, compliant and 
submissive, as we have seen, but secretly angry and coieious In projec 
tive tests the mother is seen as nourishing and punishing 

From four to five was Carls most active period in the nursery, with 
a transitory decrease in thumb sucking and increase in manual masturba 
tion, though both activities could go on simultaneously, as in fact most 
activities did The typical pattern was a repeated alternation of doing 
something and thumb sucfing almost as though he had to recharge 
From five and a half to six, Carls activity range and duration began to 
decline, seemingly an inhibition of the aggressive drive, under the impact 
of castration anxiety At home, he had given up the thumb sucking at 
least in mother’s presence, and at her insistence When his best friend in 
the nunery (who had weaned himself from his thumb sucking about a 
year ago) told him it was time he gave up thumb sucking, Carl made a 
valiant effort, but his tension and restlessness increased to an unbearable 
degree, until thumb sucking was resumed Toward this admired best 
fnend, he was as submissive as to his mother, and as unable to express his 
resentment It would seem that in the struggle of love, fear, and hate 
toward the loved and threatening object (fear of losing his fnend s love 
was an everpresent realistic threat for Carl) his compromise was a pas 
sive surrender, probably accompanied by the fantasy of swallowing and 
being sivallowed, expressed in the ensuing immobilization, except for 
thumb sucking 

InteracUon of Drives and Ego Development 

Thus far, the utilization of neutralized dnve energy for ego functions 
has been referred to by implication only, and the direct emphasis placed 
on the quantity and balance of the drives This has groivn out of the 
focus set for this paper But a bnef review will now be made of those 
ego functions which clearly reflect deviant dri\e quantity, balance, and 
distribution 

MoUlity, by parental standards was precocious Already by seven 
months he was so active, ‘ he wore us out It is a fair guess that as Carl 
began to reach for things, to push, pull, throw, tear, he met with increas 
ing disapproval, restraint, and confinement by the parents as a protection 
from being worn out The parents reported that from eighteen months 
to two years, Carl demanded rocking at bedtime and was reported once 
to have rocked himself so hard, the crib ‘ walked We may assume that 
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this was a reaction to too much restraint during the day, at a time 
when motihty as an ego function is normally at its ^ 
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prognostic sign of health (A Freud, 1915) Reaction formation against 
dirt ivas ssell established by the lime Carl came to the nurserj at three 
This seemed to be anotlier example of his too-rcady compliance ivith 
parental requirements But tlie rigidity of this defense tvas striking, 
espeaallj since he seemed to hate experienced no active anal pleasures 
during the anal phase (except in fantas}<’} He would not play with dirt 
nor plastic materials Rigid reaction formation, normally a brief maiura 
tional point in the anal phase between primary and substitute insunc 
tual gratification, lasted well into the phallic phase m Carls case, and 
would perhaps ha\e continued to block the way to sublimation, if special 
educational and therapeutic efforts had not inters ened By providing 
an opportunity to relise the anal phase (especially in therapy) neutraliza 
tion of libidinal and aggressive energies was faalitated He now enjoys 
most plastic matenals 

Discussion of Findings 

I have described a child with the symptom of persistent thumb 
sucking from birth (or earlier) into the sixth year This has been related 
to the hereditary strength of Iibidinal investment m the oral zone, and 
to the relative v\eakness of the aggressive drive, both interactmg with 
environmental determinants The insuffiaent admixture of the aggres- 
sive drive v\as espeaally evident at such maiuraiional points where it 
normally predommates For example, interest in biting and chewing did 
not come with the acquisition of teeth — not until much later In the anal 
phase, there vs as no negativism, no demandingness, and no fight of any 
kind There seems not to have been even any active phase related 
pleasure On the other hand, there was, as we have seen, mother’s sexual 
stimulation outside Carls developmental phase, which exerted a forward 
pull For a ume he made a more than adequate response This was fol 
lowed by a passive onentauon toward the father, and a serious disturb- 
ance in the discharge of aggression m relation to the object. 

In the sphere of the ego, no gross pathology w’as seen Neither think 
mg reasoning reality testing nor the syTithetic function are impaired, 
according to observation and projective tests Precisely speech, localued 
in the oral zone, is the ego function which has suffered most. But it is 
remarkable that an ego, which show's such ease of regression, should at 
the same time show so little impairment of its functions It is as though 
the thumb sucking present at birth, was an integral part of the ‘ ego 
milieu ' and, therefore, remained cp>syntonic, into the phallic-oedipal 
phase (A Freud, 1954) The envnronment, mother and others have in 
creasmgly mterfered with this harmony between ego and insunct. 
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oral fixation is now a s)’mptora in a crystallizing intrapsycliic conflict and 
IS receiving therapeuuc attention He is of is cll abo\ e a\ crage intelligence, 
but concentration in a learning situation is poor, aggravated novs that 
the conflict around thumb sucking is in the foreground 


2 A Case of Hvtermotiuty 
Peter B Neubaucr, M D 


Basis for Admission 

This family came to the Center to get help for their son, Tony, then 
almost three years of age The parents were unable to cope with his dis 
obedience, his temper tantrums, and his general hyperactivit) Their 
attempts to be permissive or to discipilme him had failed to evoke an) 
improvement in Tony's manageability 

A few months after applying, this family vs as admitted to the Center, 
Tony was enrolled in our nursery Consequently, during the past 
three years, we have had an opportunity to study this child s development 

Family Background 

Smee we expect to trace Tony's development from infancy, it is 
important to understand the personality of his parents We have, of 
course, more material than will be studied here ^V’e have selected the 
data we think most significant for the topic under discussion 

Tony's parents are older than usual, above average intelligence and 
from the lower middle c l ?i ss 

This is the father's second marriage His history indicates that he 
keeps himself detached from close relationships, at least in his overt mode 
of behavior This was as characteristic of his relationship to his mother 
and his first wife as it is in his present marriage 

This detachment covers a demand for dependency, which was dis- 
appointed early in his life This disappointment created suspicion and 
hostility toward women He makes strong consaous efforts to control his 
sexual and aggressive strivings His defenses and consaous controls 
against these drives are not fully sucx:essful His childhood history shows 
a repeated breaking dowm of these controls, in his pamapation m gang 
aaivmes such as stealing breaking of cars and windovss, and early sexual 
promiscuity Until recently, there have been episodes of gambling and 
extensive fantasies about keeping a mistress Outwardly, he attempts to 
be calm, is critical of other people, condemning and admiring of their 
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sexual activities At tunes, his anger against this will breA through and 
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In spite of the mother’s pleasure in having a boy, and a very active 
one, soon after his birth she became frightened of the child’s h)per 
activity and its accompanying requirement for continuous attention 

History of Motihly 

The histoiy of Tony’s maturational sequences manifests his precoaous 
motility Dunng his second \\eek of life, he tried to creep He ivas able 
to sit at the age of fi\e months, to stand at se>en months When he svas 
able to isalk, he could not tolerate restrictions When he ivas one and a 
half years old, he broke the play pen Speech development started very 
early 

We also get a story of his running away from his mother, but it 
v\ould probably be more accurate to say that his urge for activity earned 
him av^ay from his mother, instead of it being his intention to get avray 
from her Until the second year of life, he seems to have enjoyed esca 
pades on the streets, visiting stores, and talking with strangers The 
mother vsomed about this, because she feared he might get into trouble 
some situauons She heneU did not feel that his running away was 
directed against her He would hurt himself frequently, repeating activ 
ities which had proven to be outside his control 

At this stage of his development, there is no indicauon that fear was 
present, which could have exerted a controlling influence on his activities 
Physical hurt through acadenl, and punishment by parents had no effect 
on his motor strivings 'When frustrated, he would become destructive, 
break objects, tear clothes, attack bis mother, or would have a temper 
tantrum vMih all its concomitants of aggressive discharge and loss of 
controL If by this period the ego had developed the capaaty for reality 
testing. It was drowTied by the overflow of drive discharge The mother 
put a harness on him, and this was die manner in which he vsas brought 
to the Center 

It may be valuable to consider the following questions at this point 

1 It seems to be important to separate drive endowment from his 
maturation It is interesting to speculate whether his surplus of a^ressive 
energy has stimulated precoaous maturational sequence, or whether this 
IS due to an independent factor of endowment. In other children with 
hypermotihty the sequence of their neuromuscular development may fall 
more within the normal range or perhaps be delayed 

2. To vvhat degree does precocious development disturb the balance 
between the ego and drives’ Or, more speafically, what kind of precoaous 
maturation may assist the ego in controlling drive influences, what kind 
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may invite the drives to undermine the mediating functions of the eg 
Has this early neuromuscular development facilitated express ons? 

In order to gam further insight into these questions we ““rder 
further Tony s drive endowment and maturation as *11 “ J 
opment But first we shall summarize the libidinal phases of his de- 

velopment 
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these children ^\lth hyperaggrcssive discharge are too outivardly directed 
to gain this advantage This absence of oral-erotic activities, with the 
exception of one — licking of his lips — may be compared vMth Carl 

Anal Phase Similar interplay between drives and object relationship 
was manifested in the anal phase The mother made a feeble attempt at 
toilet training "When on the potty, he would either run away soon, or 
break iL She put him on the toilet seat before he was one )ear old Later, 
she put him on a ‘ toidy ’ chair, and he broke that, too Still later, she 
gave up training him, and vvhen he came to the nursery he still soiled 
himself and wet during the nighL 

Tony did not mind v\hen he was soiled, and the mother kept a diaper 
on him until he was three, and let him stay in his soiled diapers She is 
a very neat woman She did this consaously, in order to teach him to 
be clean 

It may be because of the outward direction of his aggression that 
somatic illness did not occur We have related this mode of energy dis- 
tribution also to the absence of autoerotism This is in contrast with the 
other children discussed He showed a good deal of interest m smeanng 
and spilhng of water, and when he cleaned himself, he vsould use a good 
deal of soap He used anal language freely We have no evidence that this 
anal phase of development increased his hyperaaivity 

It would be interesting to speculate about the reason for the absence 
of an increase in aggressive mobilization, during the anal phase of devel 
opment, in a child with this endowment. It may be that only when the 
aggressive dn\e is partially internalized do v%e find, during thu phase, an 
increased expression in motility (as in the case of Sandra) 

There is another possibility In addition to the spurt of action during 
this phase, assoaated with grosvth in neuromuscular development, a 
mother who had vtisvstcd otv ttamwvg might have isva:e2i£ed negativism 
and thereby aggression This mother has not been able to impose controls 
successfully on Tony There was neither an mcrease in hyperactivity, nor 
a significant modification of it. We looked for signs of fusion of aggression 
■with hbidmal aims but vs e found no convinang evidence of sadomasoch 
ism It seems that he was not able to cathect sufficiently the object, nor 
secondarily, his owm body He behaved as if he vs ere helpless He had to 
be dressed and fed and did not vsash himself without assistance When 
he played, he needed the teacher to stand by to give him the tools he 
needed 

We find here a cany-over of the oral dependency There were limited 
signs of reaction formation and no expressions of guilt connected with 
his inabiliues and demands 
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also to have the quality o£ sexual seeking, of hiding and discovering, 
with its sexual secrets. 

During this phase, we also see the emergence of certain fears. He 
would become cautious in climbing the jungle g>’m. He would not trust 
his body. Although in the first years of his life, fear of injury seemed to 
have no restraining effect on his activities, he would now become hesitant. 
He asked for help, which led him to a better object relationship. Fan- 
tasies, such as being Superman and flying through the air, or being a 
cowboy roaming through the Wild West, became interrupted by play 
which seemed to express the wish for limitations. He would build a 
house in which all windows and all doors would have to be carefully 
blocked. With these emerging anxieties and fears, there was the wish for 
limits, as concrete and specific as was his unbounded urge for freedom in 
activity previously. 

While in the beginning of his school experience, he provoked the 
anger of other children by his disruptive acts, he became more and more 
accepted and sought after. He developed a dislike for “messy” material, 
such as clay, finger paints, and dough. He still had difficulty, however, 
in feeding himself and in resting. He became more mischievous than 
negative, more teasing than destructive. He became more exhibitionistic 
and, at the same time, more hesitant, when he made demands for help. 
We assume these to be expressions of phallic influences. We have seen 
that oral and anal problems were carried into the phallic phase. Con- 
versely, phallic organization affected the previous phases correctively. 

Aspects of Ego Development 

Motility. We have discussed Tony's hyperactivity and his precocious 
neuromuscular maturation at length. We have seen this to be related to 
art Q.'fese.v/iQwtHjeu.t. of the. delve. We b.a.ve teu.wd hli, 

urge for activity, begun in his intrauterine life, he had no capacity for 
adequate control- His gross motor activities showed a lack of adequate 
coordination. He would fall repeatedly, injure himself, would not learn 
by experience. It is interesting to investigate here the mother’s possible 
contribution to this development, as indicated by the Yale study on 
parental attitudes (Coleman, Kris, and Provence, 1953). 

This was not a quiet introspective mother, who could not tolerate 
expression in activity. The area of conflict, therefore, between mother 
and son centered around different problems. In many ways this mother 
supported unconsciously the letting go and overindulgence. We find here, 
therefore, overstimulation by the mother toward discharge, rather than 
frustration, ^vhich would have provoked aggression against her. 
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istics of the ego, unable "by learning to bring about appropnate modi 
fication in the external ^sorld to his advantage dirough activity " 

Witli his precocious maturation, his ego ssas certainly not sufiiaently 
capable of controlling the surplus dnve endoivment. It ivas unable to 
postpone satisfactions He had to satisfy the aggressue aim and jeopardize 
object relationships The forming ego tvas largely unable to defend itself 
successfully against the flooding of the drive through the channel of 
motility 

The fact that the aggressive drive chooses motility predominantly as 
a form of discharge, instead of other avenues, does not exclude the 
assumption of surplus dnve endowment It does raise the question of 
the degree to which certain inborn aspects of the ego predispose the 
aggressive dnve to choose this form of expression 

With the problem of the endowment in dnves, v\e have to investigate 
the hereditary charactenstics of the ego 

To follow Anna Freud s (1952) investigation into ego autonomy, we 
have little evidence of a defect in the ego apparatus, while we raise the 
question of predisposition in channeling of dnve expression 

We have material which indicates overstimulation, in addition to 
failure, in normal dnve development. Further, we assume the ego appa 
ratus is not in control, due to a deviant dnve quantity and distnbution 
If vse follow Tony’s development into the phallic phase, we see that 
he chooses expenences connected with activities in order to gain increased 
object relationship He follows the path of motor expression and makes 
this a part of the nature of his expenences It appears that this could be 
considered as the secondary autonomy which Hartmann (1955) outlined 
Superego Development Together with unusual dnve endowment and 
interference m ego control, it is not surprising to find also disturbance in 
superego development The early ^ears show Tony’s lack of fears and 
lack of response with guilt tov^ard his destructive behavior The mother s 
indulgent attitude may certainly be one of the reasons for this 

In addition, it appears that the discharge in motility toward uncon 
trolled functions made his aggressive reactions less object related. His 
destructive behavior was stimulated more frequently in connection with 
limitations on discharge and as a reaction to frustration, rather than in 
connection with the object. The wide discharge in action seems to have 
interfered with the cathexis of the object and its internalization 

We certainly find the fear of loss of the object, but not the loss of 
love There was, therefore, less ability to internalize aggression, and with 
It, less development of guilt and superego It needed castration anxiety 
to bring about the beginning of internalization To express it more 
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ease, and, therefore, the cathexis of the object and its internalization 
came about very slowly. Anxiety and guilt had to await this development. 

Where we find flooding of motility with drive energies, we may find 
delayed superego development. The ora! and anal phases seem not to 
have had sufficient effect on the ego modification of the drives, whereas 
the beginning phallic phase brought about the first marked modification. 
The question is whether we can generalize from this case. 

We assumed where tliere is more externalization of aggressive than of 
instinctual strivings, there is less autoerotic and autoaggressive activity. 

As to the prognostic outlook, Tony is now five and a half and has 
reached the phallic phase of development. There certainly will be delayed 
latency. To what degree will he continue to be hyperactive and later to 
act out? Will the oedipal phase bring about more anxiety and more 
inhibition of his drive? He uses actions as his important mode of expres- 
sion and experience. Will there be a shift from the cathexis of function 
to the cathexis of objects? 


3. A Hypoactive Child 
Annemarie P. Weil, M.D. 

Sandra was referred by her previous nursery school to the Child 
Development Center when she was four years and seven months. A few 
months later, in the fall of 1955, the family was accepted into the Center 
and Sandra and her fourteen-month younger sister, Karen, entered our 
nursery school. 

Outstanding in Sandra has been her lack of activeness, assertiveness 
and initiative, her physical slowness, as well as her lack of emotional 
responsiveness and her poor capacity to relate to people. 

To us Sandra has been a marked example of the quiet, if not hypo- 
active, activity type, growing in an environment that made for its accen- 
tuation rather than “a development torvard the median line” (Fries and 
Woolf, 1953; Wolf, 1953). The question arose whether in terms of drive 
endo^vment this means a deficient admixture of aggressive drive, possibly 
also a deficient endoAvment of libido, or whether it means not a quantita- 
tive but a qualitative peculiarity, i.e., unusual distribution. One can also 
question whether the apparent lag in ego development is the consequence 
of this drive endoAvment interacting with environmental forces, or 
whether an original constitutional weakness is at play. 
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havior at one of the first snack times when she kept a piece of bread in 
her mouth way into the story time and just did not chew ) 

Family Background 

Sandra’s father is a research saentist, devoted to his career rather than 
to remunerative advantages He does not partinpaie very actively m the 
upbringing, but applies his excellent capacity for observation also to 
his children In his family background, the contrast between people who 
show overactiveness and others with underactiveness stands out and has 
left him with a tendency to discriminate between “thinkers” and “doers”, 
the former are represented, among oiliers, by his father, the latter by his 
mother His identification is clearly with the father. 

Sandra s mother is an artistically gifted, intelligent person, who usu 
ally functions with superfiaal smoothness and gentleness We have found 
her attitude characterized by anxiousness, hypersensitivity, at times over 
empathizing (equating her defeatist attitudes with Sandra’s deficienaes), 
but also perplexity because of inability to understand Sandra’s reactions 
The middle child among brothers, the mother has not successfully 
achieved a feminine identification She has a neurotic fear of failure and 
has given up a promising art career because of this fear A tendency to* 
ward defeat has been most outstanding among a number of other neurotic 
symptoms In the main the marriage of Sandra’s parents seems good 
Both are moderately active, with a great tendency toward control of 
ambivalent striving The climate at home is that of relative even temper 
edness, thus neither arousing nor alloiving much outivard expression of 
aggression 

The mother’s first pregnancy resulted in a premature mongoloid boy 
who died after tivo weeks while still in the hospital Sandra had been 
very much, vushed tor The. mother became ywegwaat agam after vx. 
months, and there has reportedly been a positive feeling about Sandra's 
being a girl The next two pregnanaes were neither planned nor pre 
vented ^ren was conceived when Sandra was five months old, and at 
the tune of the referral the mother was pregnant again and in her fifth 
month (The mothers seeming aceptance of the unplanned pregnancy 
ivith Karen, when Sandra was only five months old, may suggest that this 
pregnancy was unconsciously wanted to be more certain of having one 
normal child, since deviancy m Sandra was already evident in early 
months ) 

Both parents had observed Sandra with anxiety from the beginning, 
and increasingly so when Sandra's initial reactions did not seem accord 
mg to norm We may assume that Sandra s immediately apparent speafic 
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With this was perceptive discrimination Not only did Sandra want the 
motlier in sight and would whimper if mother disappeared for long, or 
appeared in a coat, but she did not allots anybody, e\en fatlier or grand 
mother, to do anything for her without whimpering Speech development 
proceeded early and well At nine months Sandra said “Mama “ Thus, we 
find visual and vocal performance and contact prevailing over motor 
activity 

Toward the end of the first year, some kind of intense masturbation 
could be observed Sandra v\ould squirm m bed, perspire, and grunt- 
Masturbation by leg pressure has continued ever since Around the age 
of one, Sandra’s masturbation seemed to be the greatest expression of 
activeness encountered in her, albeit an activeness turned toward her own 
body rather than the outside v^orld 

Dtscusston 

Let us survey Sandra's development at one year of age, usually the 
highpoint of aggressive oral drives, of motor (band and mouth) explora 
tion of the world, and therewith of differentiation between self and non 
self, of beginning individuation, and let us scrutinize the forces at work 
in Sandra's development. 

Weak outward functioning of both drives from the beginning points 
toward an unusual drive endowment 

There is weakness of oral desires and activities 

There is weakness of motor activity (We assume that visual and vocal 
performance needs less energy than that of the skeletal musculature) 
Motor achievements come late and are slowly and infrequently per 
formed Pleasure in activity (Funktionslust ) — a consequence of fusion of 
adequate amounts of both drives and cathexis of motor functioning — is 
ttiwspi'cvwyiisVf 'rteaV. TVna tleaavh o\ ora\ desires as w e\\ as o^ mmiprAavory 
reaching out, mainly a consequence of deficient dnve endowment, may 
have been further fostered by environmental factors the mother is a 
responsive rather than a stimulating person, and in her overconcem she 
may hav e reacted too quickly to weak signals However, the picture San 
dra presents goes far beyond the consequence of an anxious mother 

There is a weakness of emotional expressiveness, with only whimper 
ing on the one hand and a slow smile on stimulation on the other ® 

With so little evidence of the usual gradually increasing extemaliza 

« Spill (19 jS) described the instmctualljr better-endowed infant in the follomng 
vtords After about two months of life — yrc can begin to distinguish manifestations 
of pleasure from manifestations of unpleasure and frequently of rage Phenomeno- 
logically s»e can speak of observable manifestations of the libidinal dnie on the one 
hand and of the aggressive dnve on the other" 
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Development from One to Three and a Half Years 

Em ironmenially important during this period is the birth o£ Karen, 
ishen Sandra was fourteen montlis old With continuing overconcem for 
Sandra and minimal attention gi\en to Karen, the latter developed fast 
into an acti\e and easily relating toddler 

In Sandra, lack of readung out to the nonmatemal environment and 
unusualness of dri\e expressions continued after one Interest in locomo- 
tion and phjsical exploration lagged behind that in perception Motility 
was slow, and motor achievements late Sandra did not vsalk before 
seventeen months (mother s pregnancy may have contributed here) Sandra 
continued to be lazy to chew and did not eat meat unDl two Speech 
development proceeded vs ell, but its use was tardy and sparse Passively 
giving in to environmental demands, Sandra took the cup easily after one 
and did not even request a bottle again when Karen w'as bom (However, 
she did request Karen s bottle once in her fifth year — a time of greater 
activeness — when told that a third child was coming) Toilet traimng, 
like weaning, was achieved very easiJ), within da)5, at sixteen months, 
except for the remaining enuresis Constipation had already yielded to 
cathartics since the child w*as one year old and stopped by the time train 
mg was achieved Masturbauon continued 

^Vhen mother gave birth to Karen, the situauon was handled as well 
as possible Yet it was too much for Sandra at that stage ^Vhlle staying 
with her father and the maternal grandmother, who had come to the 
house tvvo months p^ev^ously, Sandra was passive and * extremely good." 
On mother’s return, Sandra did not want to go to her, held on to her 
doll cned and said Baby She clung to her father and did not go near 
mother for the rest of the day For the next two da)s she kept bursting 
into tears but began to cling to her mother and practically rejected her 
father Subsequently she did not allow* him to fondle her or do anything 
for her, and continued to be very dependent on her mother There was, 
however, no immediate reaction when she saw her mother handle the 
baby 

"Weepy dependence on mother with passive compliance and anxious 
vMihdrawnness characterized Sandras third year She shied away from 
strange adults and children Elaborate preparations had to be made 
vshenever mother left even so, there w’as a great deal of crying After her 
third year, the situation gradually eased she would stay with a neighbor 
if another child was present, and she again accepted her father 
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not completely individuated cluld (preceding the stage of ego develop- 
ment in which compliance may be rooted in fear of losing love) 

Beyond the role of Sandra's instinctual makeup in contributing to 
symbiotic needs, the question arises whether her deviant drive endow 
ment was not bound to increase anxiety for additional reasons Normally, 
tlie outside world is gradually established, cathected The toddler’s sub 
sequent increasing active mastery of the world and practice of reality 
testing dimmish his fear of active approaches and happenings on the part 
of this outside world (This relates to the conquest of manipulation and 
speed) All of this is extremely laggard m Sandra the outside world does 
not exist beyond or ivithout the mother, and there is neither activeness 
nor speed Another factor in the emotional mastery of environmental 
occurrences is a child s capacity to actively play out whatever he has 
passively experienced Sandra did not avail herself of this mechanism 
until very recently 

Development from Three and a Half to Five 

This IS the time of Sandra's first nursery school experience, and, 
during her fifth year, of her mother's next pregnancy Behaviorally, this 
period is characterized by somewhat greater aciiveness by gradually 
decreasing anxiety, by cautious reaching out beyond the maternal cnvir 
onment, and even by some dawning negativeness The following will 
show this developmental spurt, but also how limited and unusual it is 
Social Development Gradually, Sandra started to, at least tolerate 
strange adults or one child at a time without clinging to mother She 
would, however, remain unspontaneous and anxious At three and a half, 
with already some dawning improvement, Sandra started nursery school 
She allowed mother to leave her there after a few days — complying with 
expectations She v\ouId then stand watchfully — again with perception 
in the fore — on the edge of the group, holding on to a toy animal or just 
to a piece of dough It is interesting that clinging as such — rather than 
a transitional object — substituted for the mother m this, until then, so 
unraotoric child 

At the end of her first year at school Sandra would at least sit with 
the group, but would not speak or sing, and she would not even sit at 
the table if there was a party and the general behavior v\as more active, 
abandoned and noisy than usual 'Whatever relationship she had been 
able to make v%as to the teachers She would sometimes cling to the 
teacher in physical proximity, but never asked for help and often with 
drew if the teacher approached her She sometimes talked to a teacher 
over the telephone (rather freely) but then ignored her next day at 
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lap or when playing with Karen in the room She said to mother "I do 
this in bed all the time " Sandra had never ashed questions about sex, 
and mother had not volunteered In her fiftli year Sandra gave evidence 
oE some sex interest When bathed witli Karen she once touclied her 
genitals, saying ’ You are just like me ' After seeing a boy urinate, she 
attempted to sit astride the toilet scat and expressed the wish to urinate 
standing like Daddy does In contrast to this relative freedom is San 
dra's not asking about mothers big belly, as Karen had done When 
finally her mother told her about the new pregnancy, Sandra gave her a 
slight punch 

When Sandra was five, Mary, the second sister, was bom Tins time 
Sandra look the prepared separation from the mother well It is interest 
mg m the context o£ our scmtmy of instinctual expressions that at home 
Sandra has been observed playing with Mary in an aggressive way, pinch 
ing and pulling, and at the same time crossing her legs forcefully in a 
masturbatory manner 

Dtscussion 

Sandra’s behavior during this time is characterized by a slight increase 
in the outward expression of drive energies and by some deffease in 
anxiousness Libidmal desires become stronger There is a wish for the 
bottle, and we also leam about food preferences during this time Mas 
lurbation increases, but as a continuation of the genital masturbation 
seen since infancy Although now less exclusively self related — lying 
across mother s lap — it shows the limitation of her relatedness, of her 
instinctual outward striving The combination of autoerotic and alloag 
gressive activity — in her handling of Mary — looks hke a transitory stage 
not usually seen Without having lived out orahty and anahty, Sandra 
shows during this period some beginning phaihe expressions, together 
with earlier, polymorphous perverse like tendenaes 

We can ponder whether the increase in drive expressions is due to an 
increase in hbidinal strivings or to a greater admixture of aggressive 
drive energies making for more forcefulness of desires and interests 

Increased functioning and extemalization of the aggressive drive can 
be seen in somewhat greater activeness, in greater deraandingness and in 
Sandra s negative attitudes (giving to her behavior a belated tinge of anal 
characteristics) 

Interacuon of Instinctual Constellation with Ego Development and 
Environmental Factors Contributing to the change in Sandras behavior 
was a maiurational spurt evidenced in greater outward expression of 
instinctual energies This was bound to foster some further ego growth. 
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can accept their advances and sometimes play more freely ^vIlh them 
There is also occasional playing out and pretending Recently, she leas- 
ingly pretended to give the teacher an injection — an unprecedented 
eventl In her occasional house play, identifications are not clear She will 
put on a tie and man's hat as well as costume jewelry, she svill want to be 
the father, but stay home and cook In spite of a good deal of praise and 
encouragement, Sandra will gi\e up whatever she may have quite success- 
fully tried, like smting her name, when the more livel) — and now also 
ambitious — Karen takes it up 

Conspicuous in Sandra’s generally more active behavior is her nega 
tivism which is still marked To any direct demand, Sandra may still 
react \sith an expressionless ignoring That this causes no difficulties and 
that there has been so much improvement in spite of it can be related to 
the teachers' creating a very casual atmosphere for Sandra, in which 
suggestions are practically given sideways, passing on to the next child 

Discussion 

The improvement has continued along the lines indicated before IVe 
should like to add here some additional remarks on Sandra's ego devel 
opment In spite of some freer interaction, Sandra has not really been 
able to relate ssell to any child or teacher There are beginning relations 
to other children, with imitation still prevailing over spontaneity Com 
municativeness is unpredicuble and scanty Now, at almost six, Sandra’s 
relation to her parents has still not reached even the oedipal level Overt 
leanings toward the father are minimal, if not absent. 

The stru^le for sexual identification is still evidenced in Sandra’s 
play as well as in the ts%o now obvious neurotic symptoms— enuresis and 
avoidance of competition 

With somewhat freer motility, moments of a flacad immobility stand 
out more clearly Immobility and slowness sometimes serve Sandra's 
negativism, they still convey the 'reluctance' to shift cathexis from one 
toy, activity, or situation to another Possibly this ‘ stickiness of her 
cathexis is, or originally was, another expression of unusual endowment 
(since aggressive drive admixture makes for forcefulness and speed) 
taking on, with somewhat better ego development, the character of a 
defense Immobility and slowness are still the most favored mechanisms 
to avoid anxiety We will discuss the mechanism of inhibition later 
Anxiety readiness still makes the group situation a threat Sandra may 
become immobile even with a new outht of her ovnti, to which the other 
children might react in an unusual manner However, at other times 
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orning Sandra may greet the teacher with a “Guess what? ’ 
Diagnostic considerations are not m the scope of this paper, but 
the following may be said In Sandra, deviational dme endoimieni 
auseci, or is associated swth, delayed ego development The poverty of 
emotional response and modulation, lag in the development of object 
relationship and lack of communicativeness, as well as the general anxiety 
readiness — to mention only some criteria— put Sandra w the group ol 
(schizoid) ego disturbed or deviational children The neurotic aspect of 

Sandra’s personality points toward repetition of her mother’s neurosis 

struggle with the castration complex 

General Considerations 

The unfolding clinical picture has shown marked deviancy through 
out Sandra’s life We have tried to link these manifestations with unusual 
endowment of both drives 

There is no way of measunng quantities of drive eneigy ^Ve are 
inclined to assume a certain innate weakness of both dnves Bejond this 
we see deviancy of distribution of drive energies With regard to hbidinal 
strivings, there was unusual phasic distribution Wiih regard to the 
aggressive drive, iveakness of action and reaction revealed a minunum of 
outward directed — fused with libido— expressions of the aggressive drive 
during Sandra s first four years It seems that wherever we find expres 
sions of aggressive drive admixture, of the diSerent forms possible, Uie 
least active, the least aggressive, was chosen visual and vocal perfoimance 
rather than manipulation and locomotion, sj>eech development preceded 
and was preferred to walking. Sandra's crying was weeping rather than 
rage, there was speech rather than aciion (Jn song participation she said 
the words but did not move > Even her negativism is one of “not doing’’ 
rather than of ' doing what is prohibited " Conspicuous m ihe choice of 
the less aggressive modality was the scanty use of the organ of aggressive 
discharge the skeletal musculature Although still msulficicnt, we see 
spurts of greater extemahzauon set in around four and with it Sandra’s 
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tions Freud’s concept of “dammed up libido”^® in relation to the fre 
quenq of erection in premature “preanxious” male infants A case like 
Sandra's lends itself as ^^ell to considering the possibility of tension being 
due also to an abundance of unneutralizcd, unextemalized aggressise 
drive energies, the more so, since viewing Sandra's life, tliere seems to be 
a relation of reaprocity betv\cen inner tension and outward-directed 
functioning of the aggressive dnvc*^ As a matter of fact, at all times v\e 
see this reaprocal relation of externalized drive energies and tension 
interact with ego development in a positive or negative circular way 
There was minimal activeness with a great deal of tension and practically 
halted ego development betv\een one and three years of age, increasing 
activeness, lessening tension, and gradual progress m ego development 
from three and a half on 

Several further questions arise The relation of this specific dnve 
endowment to ego development as evidenced in Sandra ^Vith still ade 
quate amounts of libido for cathexis of the first object (if one is present), 
but inadequate active mastery of the outside, as well as an abundance of 
tension (unneutralizcd, unextemalued dnve energies) in the organism, 
ego development was bound to be duturbed Early eight months anxiety 
resonates with inner tension and increases instead of decreasing The next 
step— recognizmg that the rest of the world (be>ond the mother) can be 
pleasure brmging, too— cannot be made The ego is flooded wuth anxious- 
ness due to the circular interaction between symbiotic need and lack of 
activeness, until further developmental spurts make the circle turn in 
the other direction. 

How do we understand the improvement? There ma y be maturational 
spurts of quantity More conspicuous is the shift in the economy of the 
aggressive drive There is increased extemalization (fused with libido) 
making for greater forcefulness of drives and activity on the one hand, 
decrease of inw ard-contained dnve energies on the other The ego, freed 
from some tension, can then in turn more darmgly explore the world, as 
well as allow more aggressive and negative expressions 

The relation of this dnve endowment to inhibition Sandra still ap- 
pears like a greatly inhibited child. However, inhibition is a reaction of 
the ego to avoid anxiety “ Hence, it does not start at birth We may, 
however, speculate whether in diildren like Sandra the initially insuffi 

10 Taking It from his smtings before the introduction of the concept of the 
aggressive dme. 

11 One may also speculate whether sndx early esidcnt tension represents “not exier 
nalized" dnse energies before “diHerenttation of dnses out of the energy reservoir of 
the narassistic stage set m” (Spitz, 19aS) 

13 Interestingly, Freud (192G) calls it an “impoverishment” of energies. 
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cient extemalizaiion of the aggressive drive finds its continuation m the 
later prevalent mechanism of inhibition 

The relation of greater amounts of not externalized aggression to 
fantasy \Ve cannot answer this yet for Sandra, but it is knoivn that such 
childrens fantasies often reveal a good deal of aggressive material^ 
The causal relation between Sandras unusual drive endowment and 
deviant ego development Is the drive pathology paramount, and does it 
carry vvith it insufficient neutralization for the formation of a strong ego, 
or IS there in Sandra’s case also a constitutionally weak ego one vul 
nerable to the tensions inherent m this instinctual make up? We could 
then assume — what is most plausible — that a constitutionally denant ego- 
id core continues after differentiation with pathology on both sides and 
With faulty interplay, as evidenced in Sandra 


CONCU/STOS 


In our discussion of drive endowment, we used a three way focus 
quantity, balance, and distribution 

We have seen quanlitattve diBerences of innate drive energies as well 
as inaturationally determined spurts 

The quantitative balance between initial hbidinal and aggressive 
drive energies is another important variant in drive endowment. 

Distribution relates to zonal phasic” localization of drive expressions 
rrhe factor of preliminary channehzauon is significant in Carl and San 
dra the factor of ego readiness and preference in Tony) Distribution is 

also seen in degree of externalization Jaourcases we have seen a range 

f m insufficient externaJization (Sandra) to extreme extemalization 


Slowed these variants in their bearing on the cathexis of 

v,ell as on ego development 

the objective dnves m the oral zone from birili and 

In Carl, ” . „ reduced the aggressive admixture in all ego 

insufficient exte^.tet.o_^__^ aggresstse dischatge 

functions ana arcressive drive energies discharged in monht) 

In Tony, a the objecuve world, 

prevented sumci jrne Quantity, assoaated with msuffiaent exter 

In Sandra, deficient arnc 4 

,, fonfinn ihi» See al« Dr Alpen « Carl 
iSFnes and Woolf more biologialljr onfntRl—ihirjVins alwuf 

14 This would bear ou as a “banc diMurbance of mituniion on cbe 

Mckcr chiMrcn Frwlman 19 ^ 2 ? 

OTbiyolosual If"’ Lwh”*' 

15 \Ve refer here i 
Jor aggressive dnie en 
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nalization, seriously delayed caihexis of the objective world. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the deviant child we found the following con- 
stellation: deficiency of libidinal and aggressive energies, insufficient 
exiernalization, as well as a possible pathological ego core. 

In addition to the relationship of these variants of drive endoivment 
to ego development, we were interested as well in their interaction with 
maturational sequences and ego achievements. We discussed this in the 
individual papers and found significant constellations with regard to 
timing and quality of achievement 

In the development of our children, the resonance of similar drive 
endowment in both parents and child accentuated the imbalance 
discussed. 

It is our assumption that initial variations in quantity, balance, and 
distribution of drives are found in greater or lesser degree in all children 
and have significant bearing on development— on the coloring of infan- 
tile neurosis, character disorder, as well as on deeper pathology. 
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EGO DEVIATION AND THE CONCEPT 
OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 

DAVID BERES, M D (New York)' 


I Introductiov 

The development o£ psychic functioning, the growth of the mind 
from Its diffuse, unorganized state in infanc) to its complex structure 
m adulthood, has always been a central interest of psydioanalytic re 
search From clinical experience and direct observation of children, 
ps)choanalytic theory has postulated the differentiation, through matura 
uon and development, of a complicated psychic strurture, the parts of 
which are dehned according to their functions and designated as id, 
ego, and superego There is general agreement that into this develop- 
mental process many factors enter, internal and external, hereditary and 
environmentaL 

The interest m developmental problems is shared with other psycho- 
logical disaplmes and continues to take on increasing importance In 
his introductory remarks at the Symposium on Genetic Psychology held 
at Clark University in 19o0 Werner (1951) describes the difficulties that 
G Stanley Hall encountered v\hcn he first introduced genetic concepts 
into child psychology The role of psychoanalytic thought in this histon 
cal evolution is noted by H H Anderson and G L. Anderson (1954) 
vsho say Freud not only mtroduced a new dynamic conceptual scheme 
of thinking about behavior and unconsaous motn'ation but formulated 
the first systematic statement of personality saevNed as a developmental 
sequence (p 1164) 

The emphasis on problems of development has also brought into 
focus disturbances of development, which may take the form of arrested 
dev elopment, rev eisal of dev elopment or precoaous dev elopment. Psy chic 
phenomena, both in normal indivaduals and in psychopathological 
states are subject to dynaimc and genetic influences svith phases of 
progression and regression This proposition has been discussed in great 

iFrom ihe Pleanntnlle Cottage School of the Jewish Child Care Assooatioo 
Pleasantiille. New VotL. 
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detail in reont psychoanalytic literatui-e, for example in a paper by 
Hartmann and Kns (I9«) Measures of progression and regriion may 
be applied to any a! the structural components of the psyche— the id 
ego or superego In recent years psychoanalytic psychology has also 
directed Its attention increasingly to sharper definition of the speafic 
psychic functions which are subsumed under these three categories This 
trend has been applied most energetically to the funcuons of the ego 
and the result has been an increasing clarification of the problems of ego 
psychology 2 

The aim of this study is the applicauon of recent theoretical advances 
in ego psychology to a specific clinical problem the relauon of disturb- 
ances of ego development to the concept of schizophrenia 

Direct observation of clnldren in hospitals, nursenes, and in child 
development projects has brought into purview a variety of diwcal 
manifestations of arrested development and regressive phenomena These 
cases have been desenbed m numerous articles under different diagnostic 
categones, including borderline cases, pseudo schizophrenia, ego devia 
tion, atypical children, the autistic child, and childhood schizophrenia 
This terminological profusion gives immediate evidence of the incom 
piece state of present knowledge in this area and activates the need to 
search for unifying factors 

Many questions arise 'VVhat for instance, is the relation between 
specific external manifestations and underlying psychic functions of the 
id, ego and superego? And further should both processes, the develop- 
mental arrest and the regression, be called schizophrenia, or is tiierc an 
advantage m distinguishing between them? There is also the question 
what are the factors that determine arrest of cleselopment and regrts 
Sion, and what is their relation to normal deielopmem? The last ques 
aon IS beyond the scope of the present study, and it may be too mucli 
to hope that even the other questions can be ansv>ered at ilie present 
time with any degree of satisfaction, but Uie clinical importance of the 
problem warrants making the effort 

The evidence that I shall present consisa of clinical examples illus- 
traling various points Case presentaliom cannol prose a thesis but they 
indicate the value of certain iheorelical concepts in Ihe umleislandmg 
of clinical phenomena and they inviic similar observations for further 
confirmauon or denial of the value of ihese tiieoreucal concepts. 

2 See ejpeaally the paper bf Hartmann (ISSOJ 
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11. The Eco in SaiizoPHRENiA 

In his earliest writings, Freud placed the ego in the center of the 
problem of psydiosis. In 1894 he described the psychotic process as a 
flight of the ego from an unbearable idea. The role of defense mecha- 
nisms in psychosis was more sharply defined two years later when Freud 
(1896) described the use of projection in paranoia. In the Schreber case, 
Freud (1911a) approached the problem of psychosis from the libidinal 
energic view, the withdrawal of ^e libidinal cathexis from the object and 
the world in general. He says,**. . . in paranoia the liberated libido be- 
comes fixed on to the ego, and is used for die aggrandizement of the ego. 
A return is thus made to the stage of narcissism (familiar to us in the 
development of the libido), in which a person’s only sexual object is 
his otvn ego” (p. 459). But already at that time Freud recognized that 
libido vicissitudes alone are inadequate to explain the phenomena he 
was studying, and he adds: ”We can no more dismiss the possibility that 
disturbances of the libido may react upon the egoistic ca^exes than we 
can overlook the converse possibility — namely, that a secondary or in- 
duced disturbance of the libidinal processes may result from abnormal 
changes in the ego. Indeed, it is probable that processes of this kind 
constitute the distinctive characteristic of psychoses” (p. 461). 

In recent years and with increasing abundance, the many studies 
on schizophrenia, especially those on childhood schizophrenia, have given 
evidence of the accuracy of Freud's early perception of the importance 
of ego development in the problem of the psychoses. 

Glover (1949), in a discussion of the broader classification of psy- 
choses, states that "sooner or later these groupings will be replaced by 
clinical divisions based on a. developmental approach, to mental £u.tic- 
tion” (p. 203). He adds: "We must discover in each case the ‘general 
fixation level’ of the ego as well as of the infantile instincts . . . The final 
infantile level of ego development in the schizophrenic constitutes a base 
line, regression to which will, given an excess of excitation, disrupt the 
faculty of reality proving" (p. 221). 

In 1937 Freud himself wrote, "Now every normal person is only 
approximately normal: his ego resembles that of the psychotic in one 
point or another, in a greater or lesser degree, and its distance from 
one end of the scale and proximity to the other may provisionally 
serve as a measure of what we have indefinitely spoken of as 'modification 
of the ego.* ” 

Most recently, Hartmann (1953), In his contributions to the metapsy- 
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chology of schizophrenia, also has called attention to the value of con 
sideration of developmental factors and ego psychology He says 

Historically we see m the analytic study of psychosis a mirroring of the 
trends of psychoanalytic psychology dominant at a given time The next 
impulse might come from the advances in analytic child psychology, out 
standing m the work of the last two decades Actually, in saying this, I am 
not only spesksng oI the iuture this trend has in pare already been realized 
For quite some tmje, the study of the regressive phenomena of psychosis 
has been utilized as one of the mam avenues to our understanding of 
early childhood While there u certainly no reason to assume that the 
promises of this approach are exhausted we see today also a tendency in 
the opposite direction What we owe to research in analytic child psychol 
ogy — through retrospection or direct observation — is more fully utilized for 
a better understanding of psychosis and the disposition to psychosis What 
has become known of the development of early object relationship ego-id 
relationship, defenses, and reality testing constitutes a vast reservoir of 
data which today we consider cssenual to any systematic approach also to 
psychosis. 

At a round table discussion of Childhood Schizophrenia (195S), the 
various discussants made repeated references to ego disturbances in their 
patients A M Freedman described the observations at Bellevue Hospital 
under Lauretta Bender and defined childhood schizophrenia as a ‘dys- 
maturation, a disorder of maturation withm the crabryological level 
of development in all the areas that are the basis or prerequisites of all 
future behavior m all fields, motor, adaptive, language and personal 
social ’ In his short communication Dr Freedman did not, howeser, 
relate his conclusions to the psychoanalytic concepts of ego functions, 
though some aspects of what he described would be so considered in 
psychoanalytic theory * Similarly, Samuel Kaplan, reporting from the 
James Jackson Putnam Childrens Center in Boston, spoke of "atjpical 
development' as a diagnostic category defining these disturbed children 
He also made the point that he prefers tins term to either infantile 
autism or childhood schizophrenia because it ' leaves open the question 
concerning the eventual outcome in these children ' Margaret S hfahler 
(1949, 1952), in her contributions lo the subject, has emphasized the role 
of disturbance of ego functions and ego development The publications 
of various authors differ regarding many points, such as the imporianre 
of oiganic or hereditary facton and die significance of mothcr^hUd 
8 For a more cletailed pres?ntauon of tfte news of ihoc tuihon. i« Pendrf and 
Freedman (1952) 
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n TirE Eco IN SaiizoniRENiA 

In his earliest writings, Freud placed the ego in the center of the 
problem of psychosis In 1891 he described the psychotic process as a 
uignt of the ego from an unbearable idea The role of defense mecha 
more sharply defined two years later when Freud 
irp, I projection in piranoia In the Schreber case, 

approadicd tlic problem of psycliosis from the libidinal 
^ ^ 'vithdrawal of the libidinal cathcxis from the object and 
E^neral He says/* m paranoia the liberated libido be 
A rt>t aggrandizement of the ego 

IvM. '' "‘"‘EC of narcissism (familiar to us in the 

pment o the libido), m whicli a persons only sexual object is 
already at that time Freud recognized that 
was u inadequate to explain the phenomena he 

disturbs no more dismiss the possibility that 
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chology of scilizophrenja, also has called attention to the value of con 
siderauon of doelopmental factors and ego psychology He says 

Historically we see m the analyuc study of psychosis a miTTonng of the 
trends of psychoanalytic p^cholt^ dominant at a given tme. The next 
impulse might come from the advances m analytic child psychology, out 
standing in the work of the fast two decades. Actually m saying this I am 
not only speaking of the future, this trend has xn part already been realued. 
For quite some time, the study of the regressive phenomena of psychosis 
has been utilized as one of the mam avenues to our understanding of 
early childhood While there is certainly no reason to assume that the 
promises of this approach are exhausted, we see today also a tendency in 
the opposite direction What we owe to research in analytic child psychol 
ogy — through retrospeaion or direct observation — is more fully uulucd for 
a better understanding of psychosis and the disposition to psychosis. What 
has become known of the development of early object relationship, ego-id 
relationship, defenses and reality testing constitutes a vast reservoir of 
data which today we consider essential to any systematic approach also to 
psychosis. 


At a round table discussion of Childhood Schizophrenia (1955), the 
various discussants made repeated references to ego disturbances in their 
patients A M Vreedmatt desenbed the ohservattons at BeUetue Hospnsl 
under Lauretta Bender and defined childhood schizophrenia as a 'dys- 
macuration, a disorder of maturation within the erabryologjcal level 
of development in all the areas that are the basis or prerequisites of all 
future behavior in all fields, motor, adaptive, language and personal 
social ’ In his short communication Dr Freedman did not, lios'ft'er, 
relate his conclusions to the psychoanalytic concepts of ego functions, 
though some aspects of what he described would be so considered in 
psychoanalytic theory * Similarly, Samuel Kaplan, reporting from the 
James Jackson Putnam Children’s Center in Boston, spoke of atypical 
development as a diagnostic category defining these disturbed children 
He also made the point that he prefers this term to either infantile 
autism or childhood schizophrenia because il ’ leaw open the question 
concerning the eventual outcome m these children " Afargarct S Mahler 
(1949, 1952), in her contributions to the subject, has emphasized the role 
of disturbance of ego functions and ego development The pubhaiions 
of various authors differ regarding many points such as 
of organic or hereditary factors and tlie significance of mother-chiW 

8 For a more dewilrd prc«ii«uon of rbe view* of ihc« stiihon. saJ 

Fmdmao (1952) 
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relationships, but all agree in the descriptive details of the behavior of 
these children and the importance of developmental disturbances What 
IS dealt with, under whatever terminology, is familiar to psychoanalysis 
in the context of ego psychology 

Thus, It is apparent that the "ego" has been involved in considera 
tions of schizophrenia, both theoretical and clinical, for many years and 
increasingly so at the present time What becomes essential, then, is a 
clear and precise definition of the meaning of ' ego," specifically as it is 
used in psychoanalytic psychology 

III The Ego in Psychoanalytic Psychology 

The word ego" has many meanings, in common usage, in psycho- 
logical writings and in psychoanalytic theory It is important to estab- 
hsh this last meaning which has become a tool to be applied to the 
eluadation of schizophrenia 

Allport (1943) writing as a psychologist in a psychological journal, 
commented that 

one of the oddest events in the history of modem psychology is the 
manner in which the ego (or self) became sidetracked and lost to view 
As if to compensate for the neglect of these interests within the field of 
psychology proper psychoanalysis rose upon the homon emitting a spec 
tacular if sporadic, lighL Small wonder that the world at large turned to 
psychoanalysis for guidance in dynamic psychology Until psychoanalysis 
becomes finally fused into a broader and more adequate psychology, it 
may take pnde in having preserved and ad\anced the study of certain 
functions of the self that positivistic psychology had consigned to oblivion 
It may take credit too for preserving one term more or less cognate with 
self from the dark taboo of which 1 have spoken. Ego has featured 
prominently in psychoanalytic literature from its beginning 

The first point that demands clarification is the distinction between 
‘ ego and ‘ self The words are not synonomous in psychoanalytic 
theory and much confusion in psychological writings has arisen from 
using them interchangeably The ego, as has already been noted, is 
defined by its functions It is a substructure of the psychic apparatus 
which subserves certain specific functions It is an arbitrary designation 
and as future studies by both psydioanalysts and psychologists increase 
our knowledge of these functions the definition of the ego vmII be altered 
correspondingly The concept of the ego is a working concept and the 
danger of personifying it must be avoided The self is a more inclusive 
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term whiA IS not specific to psychoanalytic teiminology The self may 
be defined in philosophical terms in terms of any of various psycholoei 
cal disciplines or in terms of psychoanalytic theory In the latter in 
stance self has a broader implication of which ego is a pan and one 
of the functions of the ego is in fact the awareness of the self Psycho 
analytic writings have contributed to such subjects as selfesteem self 
preservation self punishment and other aspects of the self These may 
include ego functions but may include other psychic functions as well 
The subject of the self goes heyond the scope of this paper t 

The definition of the ego in terms of its functions is found m the 
early writings of Freud In The Ego and the Id (1927, p 15) he says 

We have formulated the idea that in every individual there is a coherent 
organization of mental processes vrhich we call hw ego This ego includes 
consciousness and it controls the approaches to motility i e to the dis- 
charge of excitations into the external world it is this mstitvtion m the 
mind which regulates all its own consuiuent processes and which goes to 
sleep at night though even then it continues to exerose a censorship upon 
dreams 


Recent studies m ego psychology have added to this formulation the 
concept of independent energy cathexis of the ego (See for example 
Kris 1951 ) Hartmann (1950) in a deuiled znalysis of ego psychology 
has stated the problem precisely 


Ego in analys s is not synonymous with personality' or with indi 
vidual It does not coincide with the subject as opposed to the object 
of experience and u is by no means only the awareness of tie feeing* 
of ones own self It is a substructure of personality and is defined by 
Its functions 


The over all function of the ego is to mediate between die initinciual 
drives and external reahty and this onfreattoir of a mediating deuce t> 
a specifically human attribute In this sense the ego is unique lo nun and 
serves a group of functions which m lower aniniah are iccomphshed 
by the direct action of the inilincis Fieud (1939) speaks of the ego 
as an intennediary bemeen ihe id and die external world Ilamnann 
Km and Loewenslem (1949) also point up the mediating fimelion of 
ihe ego and indicate the imparlance of d.sunguish.ng be.ween inmne 

tuai drive of man and insunci of animals This dislmction relesani 

.Tot . masierl, di.cuw.oa of U . ,„bj« «e fambin (iSSIa) For Ihj poto. of 
view of a p™o7og .. i Muu>hy (19.7) dcoir. . « clopim lo U e nU 
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to the present discussion because the instinct of tlie animal is biologi- 
cally adapted to respond directly to environmental stimuli, whereas the 
instinctual drive of man requires Uic intervention of the ego before it 
finds appropriate discharge. 

Direct experimental confirmation of such concepts as those under 
consideration here is not easily available, and for tliat reason similar 
conclusions arrived at from totally difierent approaches have the con- 
firmatory value of converging evidence, like sightings taken from different 
angles to determine a point in the heavens where direct measurements 
are not possible. So, for example Cassirer (1944), a philosopher, has 
concluded also, that in humans as distinct from animals there is a special 
psychic function that permits the delay of response to an impulse. He 
says: 


Yet in the human world we find a new characteristic which appears 
to be the distinctive mark ol human life. The functional circle of man is 
not only quantitatively enlarged; it has also undergone a qualitative change. 
Man has, as it were, discovered a new method of adapting himself to his 
environment. Between the receptor system and the effector system, which 
are to be found in all animal species, we find in man a third link which 
we may describe as the symbolic system. This new acquisition transforms the 
whole of human life. As compared with the other animals man lives not 
merely in a broader reality; he lives, so to speak, in a new dimension of 
reality. There is an unmistakable difference between organic reactions and 
human responses. In the first case a direct and immediate answer is given 
to an outward stimulus; in the second case the answer is delayed. It is 
interrupted and retarded by a slow and complicated process of thought 
(p. 24). 

The concept he expresses of a delayed response interrupted by a ‘'slow 
and complicated process of thought” resembles the psychoanalytic con* 
cept of change from the primary to the secondary process with the 
binding of instinctual energy and delay of discharge. 

There is then in man this unique structure, the ego, which in its full 
function allows for the expression of those qualities which distinguish 
the human from the animal and which, in their malfunction, give to 
his behavior and thought the characteristically human forms of mental 
illness. The significance of developmental disturbances of the functions 
of the ego and their influence on the psychopathology of childhood is our 
special interest here. 

The functions which, taken together, comprise the ego are not evident 
in the newborn child. In his earlier writings on ego development, Freud 
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(1923) postulated the differentiation of the ego from the id, a process 
which results from the modificauons in the id produced by external 
reality In his later writings Freud (1937) indicated that the ego does 
not develop altogether by modification of the id through conflict with 
reality, but also that certain ego functions may have a biological basis 
inherent in the potential development of the individual This concept 
was developed by Harunann (1952), who postulated an early undifferen 
Dated psychic state, a common matrix, out of which there later develop 
the differentiated structures of id, ego, and superego According to this 
theory, the ego develops partly out of conflict between instinctual drives 
and reality demands, and partly out of autonomous, conflict free growth 
There is a combination of maturational and learning processes, inherent 
factors and environmental, cultural factors exert their specific influences 
m varying proportions on the growing psyche 

The development of the ego can be described only in terms of the 
development of its separate funcuons The genetic approach assumes a 
progressive process of development and maturation m all areas of psychic 
functioning, as well as regressive manifesiaiions, which may be normal or 
pathological These processes will be illustrated below in the clinical 
examples ® 

A complete listing of ego functions would be extremely difficult and 
perhaps not even feasible at this time In the present state of our knowl 
edge, any such list would have to be a tentative one However, for the 
purpose of illustration of clinical data, the following ego functions will 
be discusssed in greater detail 


1 Relation to reality 

2 Regulation and control of instinctual drives 

3 Object relationships 

4 Thought processes 

5 Defense functions of the ego 

6 Autonomous functions of the ego 

7 Synthetic function of the ego 


The interdependence and inieTelaDuudiipi of J''" 

become apparent in tbe diicusiion that tollowi, ai indeed wiH the fact 
Aat one "nn^rdeal wiih any aipect of ego act, my nidiou, m.olv.ng 


the total personality 

.A nnaiber at aalbm hare -omm 
S?,=ufpa‘pm"fH.n»a„o a"d alw (■»' P 

dodopiaeot. 
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IV. CuNiCAL Data 

This study is based on observations o£ a large group of children in 
a placement agency They uere all in residence m a cottage school which 
IS not a hospital, but which provides psycliiatnc facilities for the study 
and treatment of these cliildrcn The cliildren were treated m analyti 
cally oriented psycIioUierapy The cliildren were placed in the cottage 
scliool for \arious reasons— death or illness of one or both parents, 
broken homes resulting from divorce, desertion or separation of parents, 
and, with increasing frequency, specific beliavior or symptomatic dis- 
turbance in the child whtdi required separation from the home All of 
these children had to deal with the traumatic experience of separation 
and deprivation, some from earliest infancy, others more recently To 
this were added other life experiences of varying degrees of traumatic 
significance, as the cases will show All forms of psychopathology were 
noted in these children but the selection which follows is for the purpose 
of considering only one clinical problem, tliat of ego deviation This is 
not a statistical study and the cases chosen are only a partial sampling of 
a much larger group showing various degrees of disturbed ego func 
tioning 

The cases chosen have clinical manifestations m common which fall 
under the broad heading of ego deviation Some of these children had 
been institutionalized previously at mental hospitals some had been 
diagnosed as schizophrenic and some had even received electric shock 
therapy before admission to the cottage school The imperative need for 
this study was indicated, in fact, by the recurrent expenence that many 
children ivere referred to the cottage school with the diagnosis of child 
hood schizophrenia on the basis of a single interview, a Rorschach test 
or even a period of hospital examination %vhere our own observations 
and the children s later development gave no evidence to substantiate 
the diagnosis The application of recent advances in the knowledge of 
ego functions and their vicissitudes of development in the child seemed 
from the beginning to offer the most promising approach to the clanfica 
txon of these differences 

In the child, growth is an active factor that must be considered in 
the evaluation of any manifestation of behavior or symptomatology The 
ego of the child is by the very nature of its biological state an immature 
ego, and as such will intTodu<x into the child s activities both normal 
and pathological evidences of this immaturity Normal behavior may 
then carry the hallmark of what at a later age svould be considered 
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ego deviation, and psychopathology of every sort will carry a larger 
component of ego deviation than in an older child or adult Anna Freud 
(1952), in a comparison of adult and infantile neuroses, emphasizes this 
She points out 

in the immature personality the ego does not stand firm under 
the pressure of instinctual regression but regresses simultaneously The gap 
between the two internal agenaes u lessened in the event of such total 
regression.' i e , the regressed ego betnmes compliant toward the regressed id 
demands This avoids the iniensiiy of internal conflict for the child, but 
produces instead the multitude of abnormalities holdups in development, 
infantihsms failures in adaptation which we group together vaguely as 
'emotional disturbances of childhood development' 


It IS well known that some manifestations of childhood may closely 
resemble the behavior of psychoiia, a point which Melante Klein (19f6) 
has developed in her concept of the universality of the psychotic position 
of the small child She says “In early infancy anxieties charactenslic 
of psychosis anse which drive the ego to develop specific defense mecha 
msms In this period the fixation points for all psychotic disorders are 
to be found “ She makes it clear that she does not imply by this hypoihe* 
SIS that all infants are psychotic Anna Freud (1956) also has described 
the bizarre behavior of adolescence which may closely resemble scliizo- 


phrenia 

I hope to make it clear that this paper is not an essay on differential 
diagnosis The cases ivhich follow illustrate various disturbances of ego 
function In each instance I shall try to point up the need to investigate 
the relation of the disturbance to the stage of development of instinctual 


drives and ego status of the child, the conflict situstion, and the other 
aspects of the total personaltiy My purpose will be to recognize the 
dynamic interplay of {arces in a still lievelopinff organism Questions 
of diagnosis will be secondary, chough in some cases the profound path 
ology left little room for doubt The terms “schizoid,’* “scljirophrenia** 
or “psychosis' will be used descriptively according to die usage familiar 
to psychiatry and psychoanalysis, and I shall leave for another time the 
question of the definition of these terms 

The clinical considerations which follow can sene only to indicate 
the value of various theoretical concepts Expcnmenu! validation of most 
of the concepts used in die study of human bdiavior is difficult to achieve, 
because tbe expenmenia/ meAod aa >l lumuom a. pmcnl l.a. nol )et 
developed the tools to lest these concepts, and not nccessinly beaute 
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the concepts have no validity. In what is still the infancy of the science 
of child development, a concept can, at best, be subjected only to the 
test of clinical observation. If the concept is in accord with the observa* 
lion, it deserves to retain its place. When new observations are made 
which contradict the concept, a new concept will take its place. 

1. Relation to Reality 

According to Freud, the relation to the external world is “decisive 
for the ego.” The relation to reality includes several components — 
adaptation to reality, testing of reality, and the sense of reality — all of 
which form a central area of interest in the consideration of psychosis. 
Adaptation to reality, Avhich is most comprehensive, is the resultant of 
many additional factors, including other ego functions, and will appear 
in some form or other in all that follows in this paper. In this section 
the emphasis will be on the functions of reality testing and the sense of 
reality. 

In 1894 Freud described flight into psychosis as a defense. He said, 
“the ego has broken away from the unbearable idea; but the latter being 
inseparably bound up with a part of reality, in so far as the ego achieves 
this result it has also cut itself loose from reality, totally or in part” 
Thirty years later Freud returned to this idea in his paper on “The Loss 
of Reality in Neurosis and Psychosis” (1924a), in which he said, “A loss 
of reality must be an inherent element in psychosis.” 

It is widely recognized that the sense of reality and the testing of 
reality are complex processes which develop gradually in the child. This 
has been described from different approaches, psychoanalytic and non- 
analytic. In the “Stages in the Development of the Sense of Reality,” 
published in 1913, Ferenezi dealt with this theme exhaustively and 
elaborated on the transition from the pleasure principle to the reality 
principle which Freud (1911b) described two years earlier. Wemer (1948), 
from his psychological studies, describes the gradual evolution of the 
child’s relation to reality from its early self-centered concrete physiog- 
nomic attitude to the world to the later capacity to differentiate between 
inner fantasy and objective reality. Piaget, especially in The Child’s 
Conception of the World (1929), illustrates this developmental process 
with many examples of the productions of children observed at the J. J. 
Rousseau Institute. IVhen Bleuler (1912) introduced the terra “autism” 
he dre%v attention to a form of thinking "directed by strivings which 
disregard logic and reality,” and which is found in various forms in 
both pathological and normal states, and especially in the mental activity 
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of children Murphy (1947) summarizes experimental psychological data 
that give evidence of the • mfltience of need satisfaction on the movement 
of cogniuve processes " Murphy supports the concept of the univeisality 
of autistic responses in thought and perception, in child and adult, which 
vary in degree according to individual differences determined by cul 
cural, emotional and developmental factors 

The extremes of disturbances of reality function, such as hallucina 
tory activity or delusion formation, which are familiar clinical findings m 
adult schizophrenics, do not concern us here Of more immediate sig 
nificance js Preuds early observation (1911b) that every neurotic turns 
away from some fragment of reality In a later paper {1924a) he said. 
Neurosis does not deny the existence of reality, it merely tries to ignore 
It, psychosis dentes u and tnes to substitute something else for it ' Freud 
returned to this problem repeatedly, and in a fragmeni published post 
humously in 1938, he discussed the question of the splitting of the ego 
In An Outline of Psychoanalysts Freud (1939) again described the 
concept of a "split in the mind [where] two mental attitudes have 
been formed instead of a single one— one, the normal one, which takes 
account of reality, and another which under the influence of the in 
stincts detaches the ego from reality The tiro exist alongside each other. 

The issue depends upon their relative strength If die second is or 
becomes the stronger, the necessary condition for a psychosis is present’ 

(p 115) Freud described in detail the ‘split in the ego which charac 
terizes fetishism, but added that the feiisbist 'has never completely 
succeeded m detaching his ego from the reahiy of the external world " 

The fetishist has more accurately effected a compromise formed with 
the aid of displacement ' Freud expanded this concept to include the 
infantile ego which often enough finds meJf in the position of warding 
off some claim from the external world which it feels as painful and . . . 
this IS effected by denying the perceptions that bang to knowledge such 
a demand on the part of reality He added that denials of tins kind 
"turn out to be half measures, incomplete aiiempis at deiacfwncnt from 
reality The rejection is always supplemented by an acceptance, t^^o 
contrary and independent atuiudes always arise and this produces the 
fact of a split m the ego The issue once more depends upon uhich of the 
two can command the greater intensity 

This phase of the development of the reality principle ms oh « the 
dulinction of inner renbiy nnd exicmxl reality ^ 

m a process that goes dirongh d.lTcren. maioralion '’^^n 

nMd in nonanalytic wTitings as »ell M in psyclioanalj.ic papers. Th 
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Koffka (1928) delineates tlie world of the diild as one in which he goes 
from his inner w’orld to the adult world of reality via a constant inter- 
play of fantasy and reality. Piaget (1929) also gives numerous examples 
of this development and demonstrates its role in animism. A fundamental 
psychoanalytic contribution to tlie subject is to be found in Anna Freud's 
(1936) description of the child's use of denial in fantasy and in word and 
act, as early defenses.® 

In an exquisitely detailed report based on careful observations by 
the mother of the child, Brenner (1951) describes a case of acute hallu- 
cinosis in a girl of three and a half years who was not psychotic. The 
development of the acute symptoms, in relation to the child’s instinctual 
wishes and the anxieties produced by them, is presented by the author 
with convincing clarity. In tliis instance the child's ego, overwhelmed by 
wishes and fantasies relating to insemination, pregnancy and birth, and 
unable to mobilize more adequate defenses, resorted to a primitive re- 
gressive response including the loss of the ego’s capacity to test reality 
and the substitution of hallucinations for external perceptions. In an 
older person such a clinical finding would suggest a psychosis. The age 
of the child and the relation of this isolated manifestation to her total 
personality made it clear that this was not a case of childhood psychosis. 

In the children observed in our study there are numerous examples 
of similar distortions of the relation to reality which might be considered 
inappropriate for the age of the child but which, when evaluated in 
relation to the child's total responses, did not permit the diagnosis of a 
psychotic process. 

The use of denial which characterizes the child facing an unpleasant 
aspect of reality is so familiar that it need not be illustrated here.*^ 

* The interrelation of the ego function of relation to reality and other ego functions 
is here clearly evident. Defense functions of the ego and thought processes are espe- 
cially important in this regard. 

7 More eloquent than any clinical example is tVilliam %Vord5worth's poem, “We 
Are Seven." The poet describes his vain effort to ronvince an eight-year-old girl that 
she should not include a dead brother and sister among her numbered family. The 
last two stanzas follow; 

"Ho^v many are you then,” said I, 

"If they two are in heaven?" 

Quick was the little Maid’s reply, 

"O Mastcrl we are seven.” 

“But they are dead; those two are deadi 
Their spirits are in heavenl" 

' Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little Maid would ha\e her will. 

And said, “Nay, we are seven!" 
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manifestations of disturbed reJauon to rcafity m our rases 
uded Dansient hallucinatory experiences transient delusional slates 

etween fantasy and reality Disturbed sense of reality iras not easih 
demonsttated in these ehildreu This may be due to the fact that such a 
reaction requires a degree of sophistication and language faality beyond 
e capacity of tliese children Other obseners uoriing mth children 
from a different bacI.ground might have a different experience 

The following case is an example of transient hallucinatory expen 
ences in a giri considerably older than the child desenbed by Brenner 


Care Jb Th,j tuelve-andahalf year-old girl had been removed from her 
parental home by court order because of physical neglect when she vras nine 
years old Both parents were disturbed persons and the mother subjected the 
child to inojnsistency in handling ranging from actual neglect to overmdul 
gence and an appersonified relationship in which the child was treated as an 
extension of the mother by the latter 

From the beginning of her stay at the cottage school the child manifested 
evidences of severe disturbance of various ego functions She had a feylil;.e 
quality was usually withdrawn and isolated from the other children but 
periodically broke out in aggressive actions screaming and running around. 
Her school work was poor and she tended (o incoherence in her speech She 
was subject to episodes of uncontrolled laughter and vsould say Vfy heart is 
laughing In striking contrast was a capaaiy for organized activity in cemm 
areas especially in drawing which was spontaneous warmly colored with rich 
content of persons trees, houses flov»ers animals and other detail She pro- 
gressed slowly and in the laier years functioned better m all areas though sail 
with evidence of great disturbance 

Her father had been iJl for some years with a degenerative neurological 
disease He had been abused by his wife who it was rejxirtcd, used his crutches 
to beat him The child had witnessed these altercations and was tom in her 
loyalties between her two parents. The father died in Jlfaj J9y1 In July and 
August of that year the child had a number of experiences which ibe reported 
as visions of her father coming out of his grave and of seeing an angtl wearing 
wings The latter episode occurred during the day and the vision of ihe father 


8 1 wish to IhatiL the inetnbers of the rtaff ai Weaunmlle &ita;re S<h«>l w^o 
helped me genemudy by «.ppl)mg the dau reported in the ca^es wAift foW 
TThe psvcfuatnsts who ireated the children include Drwjolan " hliw Alexan cr J 
FnedSian Thomas Harper Edith JurU and Joseph 5h«ni*n 
Ihe casework staff and the cottage parenrt in suppJpng d«ails of the 
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at night, but before she had gone to bed She was convinced of the rca i 
the apparitions at Uie time of tlicir occurrence, but by the next day a roi 
to ilieir unreality and now, after some months speaks of them as « 
Reality testing at all other times was intacL 


The hallucinatory experiences that occurred in this girl were in re 2 
tion to a specific stress, the dcatli of her father Their content sugges 
an effort to deny the reality of her loss, and at the same tunc contain* 
elements whidi indicate a compromise formation for example, the ptc*" 
cncc of angels which are associated SMth death and hcaicn There is ^ 
doubt tliat some of tlic descriptive features of this case fit the rubnc 
schizophrenia, and the cliild has been so diagnosed by some psychiainsi* 
who have seen her This diagnosis deserves consideration if the intention 
is limned to designation of a descriptive nosological category * 
seems more rewarding to examine the hallucinatory experiences m tni 
child in relation to her developmental status It is then evident that the 
point of central interest is the persistent state of conflict in a still growing 
child Her earlier traumatic experiences had already resulted in marked 
deviations of ego functions in many areas The added stress of her 
fathers death tipped the scale in the direction of a psychosis but the 
eventual outcome is not certain 

The second case, a girl of fourteen, illustrates another form of dis- 
turbed reality testing namely, transient delusional states As in the 
previous case, the central focus will be on the developmental details 


Case B This girl was admitted to the cottage school at the age of ten She 
has been there for four years The parents are separated. The mother had been 
committed several times to a state hospital 

B was subjected to a great deal of sexual stimulation including primal 
scene experiences danang in excited fashion with mother and father sleeping 
m the same bed with her father since the age of eight and most recently direct 
sexual contact with the father whidi apparently stopped short of intercourse 
B was a nice looking moderately overweight girl who took average care 
of her clothing and grooming With the onset of puberty she developed rapidly 
and took on an appearance that earned her the opprobrium of sex/ from the 
other children 

The sexual experiences with her father were revealed by the girl first to 
another girl then to the cottage mother and subsequently were discussed with 
the social svorker and psychiatrist. The revelation was accompanied by a show 
of guilt concern about dirty thoughts that filled her mind against her wishes 
and the expression of a wish for an ideal life of great propriety and respecta 
bility 
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Htr relationships to other children were characlerired by a tendency to 

- amh lTh , 7'°', “ a passionate 

!> f a 1 y 77 long interviews and complaining 

f a lonely feeling She bated a cake for her therapist and sent it to her with an 
cap3SS2oned love note 


With the revelation of her sexual experiences and the accompanying guilt 
^ eehng the girl developed delusional thoughts that she was being watched by 
boys on the fire escape jibe »ar m the jh^wer or dfossiog Ac che sscao 
time she expressed an aversion to traveling in trams or waiting in the street 
because she felt that people were watching her However this aversion did not 
develop into an actual phi^bia 

The struggle in this gir] between her sense of reality and the delusional 
thoughts could be observed m statu nascendi Although she acknowledged the 
unreality of her thoughts u was evident that she was not convinced She said 
I know It isn t so but I can t get nd of the feeling 
These manifestations disappeared gradually but after an episode on a New 
Years Eve almost a year later when an uncle tried to kiss her they returned in 
full force On this occasion she refused the uncle s advances but at the same 


time questioned the extent to which she had provoked the incident and sought 
reassurance that she had behaved correctly 


This girl gave a general impression of immaturity with a tendency to 
confusion and mood swings She also was troubled by temptations to 
steal which she could not resist despite a conscious struggle to stop her 
actions The defective superego development m this girl will be discussed 
in the next section on control of instinctual drives There has been 
progressive improvement toward increasing maiurity in her general 
behavior, with however increasing evidence of neurotic conflict and 
rich fantasy activity 

The delusional states which involve the loss of the most pnmitive 


as/iect of the function of reality testing the capacity to distinguish 
perceptions from ideas ® at-e if viewed in isolation and by dehnnion 
psychotic manifestations But when they arc considered as transient and 
recurrent phenomena related to specific stimuli in this case sexual 
temptations which reactivated the memory of actual incestuous 
ences occurring m an individual with immature ego and supere^ dcvel 
opment the perspective goe, beyond the tiiue of dta^oiii 
Jtt. die pieced, ngene foci .. A. th^M^nt 


it IS not possible with any csriamty 


9 See Hzrunsna (1953) 
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mni defenses and otlier ego functions will lake, and what will be die 
eventual clinical manifestations 

In otlier instances it was possible to follow the gradual deterioration 
of tile relation to reality m a diild to the point of osert psycliosis Cases 
of this kind are, of course, familiar to every psjdiiatnst and there is no 
need to describe one m detail More important would be the documen 
tation of long observation of children over many >ears as the struggle 
between progressive and regressive forces goes on, and the observer sees 
transitional and fluctuant states, with the disappearance and return of 
reality awareness Although some of our diildrcn have been under the 
care of tlie agency since early infancy, early records do not supply the 
necessary documentation This remains a problem for future study Our 
direct observations limned to seven years duration or less, impressed 
us with die value of postponing a decision as to the ultimate outcome 
of die conflict until incontrovertible evidence for a diagnosis is available 
The fact that in many cases our early concern was confirmed by die 
later development of an overt psychosis does not, in my opinion, detract 
from the validity of diis point of view 

Case C This brief desaiption of a girl of thirteen and a half whose mother 
was psychotic and whose father was dead is an example of the deterioration 
of the relation to reality to the state of an overt psychosis The child had been 
neglected since infancy but had developed a close attachment to the mother 
and fought against all efforts at separation She presented severe aggressive 
behavior disorders at an early age She was fearful very withdrawn and physi 
cally awkward and ungainly She fought al] routJ^e^ bit children who opposed 
her and ate ravenously 

At the intake interview she was entirely relevant and coherent. Except for 
a marked tendency to deny her difficulties and to project onto others she 
showed no loss of reality testing or of the sense of reality 

Immediately after placement marked deterioration of reality functioning set 
in and within six months a flagrant paranoid delusional state had developed 
which necessitated admission to a state hospital Other ego funrtions showed a 
corresponding regression 

The reason for the rapid regression in this girl could not be determined 
but cv,o factors seem significant the intolerable separation from the mother and 
the permissive atmosphere at the cottage school which may have stimulated 
the irruption of instinctual drives that had been held in abeyance at home 

An important phase of a child s relation to reality is the role of 
fantasy Fantasy in the life of a child has two important aspects its 
role as a defensive operation and its role in the development and prepar 
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ation for reality functioomg Thw subject is dealt with m detail by 
Anna Freud (1936) and Susan Isaacs (1948) from different theoretical 
approaclies 

It IS a common observation that the child may present a fantasy with 
such emphasis and conviction that the adult observer cannot determine 
^ily whether the child distingnishes between the fantasy and actuality 
The question resolves itself into the evaluation of the child s ahihcy to 
test reality, his ability to recognize when he is in the realm of “malce 
believe," and when to accept the evidence of external facts It is a well 
known fact that this capaaty is strongly influenced by the emotional 
significance of the content of the fantasy to the child There are. of 
course, other factors— among them the level of education and other life 
experiences, which include exposure to the attitudes of the surrounding 
social milieu and the attitudes of the family The latter factors may 
explain some of the divergences noted m studies by xvorkers in different 
countries, eg, Piaget in Switzerland, Werner in Germany, and Isaacs 
in England In the adult, whether he be normal or pathological, there 
IS a variable response to the impact of reality, and where unconscious 
factors are most prominent truth is most controverted, a fact whidi can 
be confirmed m everyday life as well as in the consulting room 

It IS difficult to set exactly the age at ivhich the child can definitely 
differentiate among fantasies, dreams and actual experiences It may be 
questioned whether this is ever accomplished in an absolute sense even 
in the normal person The borderline between real and unreal, between 
rational and irrational is not too sharply defined 

Werner (1948), in a survey of 150 Hamburg children, reports that it 
IS between the ages of six and eight years that ' there arises a clear 
consciousness of the ficticious and the artificial, of a purely phantom 
reality ' Isaacs (1930), on the other hand, believes that beyond the first 
three years the child rarely confuses thought and fantasy but, she adds 
m a footnote. That is, of course, apart from neurosis, or from the 
temporary clouding of judgment under emotional stress 

But It IS precisely the confusions which result from mn/l,ct and stress 
that tmpressed us in our study Indeed are they eier absent 
life and do they not in the clnld. eien the noratal one. assume espeaall, 
great proportions? The following ease illustrates this point 

. 1,1 Ks^v i« the child of dnorcetf parent*. The rrK>ther 

CaseD '‘S'-- “f.'.Jrer many probL. die tnlwr *»• 
was a harassed sraiaan unable to cope wim tier . , i 

lOFor a delailed d.somwn of P'-bl™ we llarmana (1JI71 
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in prison for grand larcency and a half-brother vas instituiionaliied for dnig 
addiaion. Another brother three years younger than D. lived with the mother. 
An attempt at foster home placement had failed and after a period of hospitali- 
zation the boy w'as admitted to the cottage sdiool. He was described as over- 
active, aggressive and undisciplined in his behavior. His oral needs were so 
great that he is reported to have eaten out of garbage cans and drunk out of 
toilet bowls. 

He was subjea to vivid fanusy activity and gave the impression that he had 
difficulty recognizing his productions as unreal. For example, on one occasion, 
he appeared with a foreign stamp that a staff worker had given him, and with 
great excitement and serious mien imparted the information that the stamp was 
worth 5I.8OO. He would sell it and with the money his mother would establish 
a new home. She would no longer have to work, and he would be able to return 
to her and they would live together as a family. 

Within the limits that it is possible to be convinced in such a ihuation, the 
ohsei^er was convinced that to the child his fanusy was a realistic fact. Only 
slowly, under the pressure of discussion, flid he relinquish his fantasy and accept 
the reality of his status in placement. His fanusy was not "make-believe*’ play: 
it was an earnest effort, though unconscious, to deny reality. 

The mother ne>cr actually told the child that his father was in prison and 
wrote him letters explaining instead that be would be in a hospital "for a long, 
long time." The boy carried on this fiction although he knew the truth. Some- 
times he discussed the problem of his father's imprisonment realistically with 
his caseworker or psychiatrist. At other times he reserted to the fanusy that his 
father was ill, and on one occasion even that his father was dead. 

Over a period of more than a year the blurring of lanusy and actuality has 
gradually diminished and. although many pathological features remain, he seems 
capable of normal reality testing for hb age. 

The cases I have described in this section are not intended to exhaust 
efre probiem cjf ehe relation to reaiity, but unjy to illustrate sotse varieties 
of deviation of the function as they appear in the growing child where 
they may, by their extreme manifestations, raise the question of psycho- 
sis. The point of central interest is that in each instance a developing 
ego is caught in a violent psychic conflict, a fact that suggests the wisdom 
of a cautious approach to the question of ultimate outcome. 

The function of relation to reality is closely tied up with disturb- 
ances of other ego functions, especially object relationships, the capacity 
to distinguish self and non-self, and the regulation of instinctual drives. 

It will be evident that a sharp distinalon between the different ego 
functions cannot always be maintained. 
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2 Regulation and Control of Iratmctial Drives 

A the mhibitory apparatus serving postpone 

ment o£ discharge It is manifested m the increasing capacity of the 
maturing ego to postpone gtatificauon It is part of the adaptation to 
reality and brings into play progression from the pleasure principle to 
the reality principle, and from the pnmaty process to the secondary 
process It must be distinguished from the delay of grauScation that 
can be induced as a conditioned response in animals or infants, as, for 
example, in housebreaking a puppy or in premature toilet traimng of 
the infant 


The instinctual drives of the young child pass through a well-estab- 
lished developmental and maturational progression originally described 
by Freud and repeatedly confirmed by analytic and nonanalytic obscrv 
ers These stages, known as the oral, anal, phalhc, and genital, provide 
the basis of the behavioral and chntcal manifestations of childhood The 
development of the ego involves the interrelationship of these instinctual 
(id) drives, and their control by the ego The roaturing ego controls the 
discharge ol these drives, both sexual and aggressive, according to the 
demands of reahty Hartmann (1955), particularly, has emphasised the 
importance of the process of neutralization, both desexuaiiiation and 
desaggrcssivization, of instinctual energy in the developmental process 
which leads to normal ego development and the control of instinctual 
drives He says the schizophrenic egos capacity for neutralization i$ 
damaged and the lability of neutralization, or its impairment, is a 
fundamental character of the ego disorder m schizophrenia 

Comparative psychologists have described m animals and in children 
the gradual development of discrete, specific differentiated and dela}ed 
responses out of a diffuse uncoordinated immediate response Primitive 
activity is diffuse in its content, rigid in its application and immediate 
m Its discharge Greenacre (im) has desenbed the dtSuse response io 
stimuli in borderline cases, affording a clinical appliatmn of ihii 


principle 

Ego regression with access to id roatenal and ihe irruption of id 
manifestations may occur within the Jimils of normal functioning in 


II The recent papers by Hsnmsnn and by Mb on eso pild.oloD' '“'“f 

m„cep?n^Te ^/olSiralL 

dcvdopincnt . j^,p, ,nd sublimauon aMume* Inemslng Impvruncf 

development object complex phenomena A retaied ermeept 

b at p?rSon'oi^a^“ end em.b l-nsJ-es In ae tenne o, Ceselepei™. 
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adults and even more strikingly in cliildrcn Kris (1952) has emphasized 
the role of ego regression in artistic creation svhere “tlic ego controls die 
pnmary process and puis ii into its service’ in contrast “ivith the oppo 
sue, tlie ps)cIioiic condition, in ivhicii ilie ego is ovenvhelmed by the 
priraar) process' (p 60) In play, in ivit, in die sexual orgasm, and in 
rage and temper outbursts tlie ego may temporanly surrender its control 
and permit the discliarge of id energies The determination of the point 
^shere such surrender of control and id irruption ceases to be normal 
and becomes pathological may be \ery difiicult to determine, and espe 
cially so in die child whose ego has not yet established fully the function 
of control of instinctual drives 

Eksiem and ^Vallerstem (1954), in a study of borderline and psychotic 
children, discuss die ‘ ego mechanism of control ' and point up the 
significance of noting varying degrees of control in borderline patients 
and in overt schizophrenics Geleerd (1947) also describes a group of 
children who displayed ‘ a far lesser degree of control over their aggres- 
sive actions than do other children of the same age Also, they show a 
lack of control o\er their anal and sexual impulses such as one would 
expect in a much younger child.” These children also bad disturbed 
object relationships and other manifestations of ego deviation from an 
early age She suggests that these findings in young children may portend 
later schizophrenic outbreak, but she demonstrates the improvement in 
these children when gi\en the opporiuniiy to establish a completely 
dependent relationship to one adult 

Temper tantrums are a well recognized extemalization of uncon 
trolled aggressive impulses Geleerd (1945) desenbes two vaneues of 
temper tantrum— one in children who have neier developed past the 
stage of the early infant mother tie or svho have regressed, and who 
may show, along with the tantrums, breaks vuth reality, paranoid ideas 
and disturbed libidmal deselopment, and two, in children who, though 
also maladjusted, are able to respond to reality demands 

In a paper by the author (1952) on aggression it was concluded that 
outbursts of aggressive behavior may be expected as a regular concomitant 
of immature ego development and defective superego development. 
Several cases were described in which aggressive outbursts, temper tan 
trums and also attacks upon the self were considered as related to severe 
ego disturbance Characteristic of these aggressive outbursts were alack 
of goal direciedness their diffuse nature and a minimal relation to 
immediate frustrations The ego deviation in these cases was related 
to severe disturbances of the mother-duld relaUonship m early mfancy 
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It was found that the level of ego and superego funcuomng m each case 
was a direct determinant of the speaBc clinical fatms of the child's 
aggressive behavior 


It IS not only in aggressive manifestations that egoJenant children 
evidence poor control of instinctual drives a clinical manifestauon also 
prominent in these children is the uncontrolled discharge of pregenital 
and genital sexual impulses such as bizarre eaung habits, uncontrolled 
excretory funcUon, and excessive masturbation Such children function 
under the influence of the pleasure pnnaple, and the disturbed behanor 
that results may suggest a lack of reality testing that desenpuvely permits 
the designauon of psychosis It is nell recognized, houeier, ibat such 
behavior in children may not have the same senous significance that it 
Mould in an older child or adult, where uncontrolled outbursts of sexual 


or aggressive activity which disregard reahiy nouJd be diagnosed as 
psychotic. The frequency of uncontrolled behavior m these children was 
remarkable and took many forms 

In presenting ri/ustrative case material u is my purpose here, as in 
the previous section, to demonstrate the fluctuant nature of the child s 
behavior, indicative of a dynamic unsettled conflict situauon Irruption 
of libidinal and aggressive impulses may be followed by periods of con 
trolled behavior, there are varying responses to the conunued demands 
of reality, to the effect of new opportunities for identifications, and to 
new experiences In any giien instance it is not possible to be certain of 
either the munediate or eventual significance of a child s behasior, no 
matter how bizarre it may seem, until there is an opportunity to see the 
accumulated effects of all the factors enumerated and, in addition, to 
allow for an opportunity for further development and maturation— the 
factor of time 

Case C is an example of a child whose inability to control her in 
sltxclssl impulse, pregressed, along with other ego dmationt. to the 


point of overt psychosis 

The follomng case also «em on to overt psjclios.s but is presented 
to .llustmte the tnirapsychtc conBict between tnsunctual impnl» epv 
defenses and superego demands that went on for )ea^n a slate ot alter 
nattng domtnance untd etentnally the ego surrendered and gave up tt. 


prerogatives and functions 


cave A Thv. boy was B-t s«n 
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retired navy man. The mother, an intelligent person, sos overwhelmed by her 
realistic problems and could not maintain a home. 

£.’5 early development svas described a$ normal, with bowel training achics'cd 
at two and a hall years but with persistence of enuresis. He svas considered to be 
slow in learning but psychological tests later indicated normal Intelligence. He 
ss’as, however, considered to be a problem clilld from the end of infancy. This 
was evident mostly in his aggressise beliavior, svhich took the form of assaulting 
other children, so that he could not be kept in school. In addition, he was dis- 
obedient, given to lying, to wandering away from home and to setting fires. He 
was hospitalized in several different mental hospitals from the age of six to 
eleven and different diagnoses were made in different places, from “primary 
behavior disorder” to “childhood schizophrenia." In one institution he received 
electric shock treatment. 

After his discharge from the hospital when he was about eles’en and a half, 
his father took him to live in another state, where the father maintained a home 
with another woman and her children. The boy was enrolled in a private school 
and made a fair adjustment for about two years. E. was returned suddenly to 
the mother when the father became HI and also because he had begun again 
to present difficulties. The mother immediately asked for placement, on the basis 
that she could not maintain a home for her children. 

^Vhen he vs-as seen at this agency the boy presented a pleasant, shy appear- 
ance. He was friendly in the interview and his productions were entirely relevant, 
but soon after his admission there was a marked isolation from the aaivities of 
the school and the other boys. The boy constantly read comia and sucked his 
thumb. His surface adjustment presented no overt problems except that he was 
unusually distrustful of both adults and children. Another bizarre manifestation 
was a tendency to wander off by himself into the woods, where once he built 
himself a hut in poison ivy and as a result suffered an acute generalized der- 
matitis. There were no difficulties with agression at this lime. Schizoid mani- 
festations were clearly evident. Reality testing seemed intact at this time, 
although the boy had an active fantasy life. 

Six months later a serious symptom became evident in the form of auditory 
halludnations. He described these as "thoughts that talk." He said, “It is my 
conscience speaking to me from outside." The content of these halludnations 
could not be determined. Control of instinctual drives seemed adequate. Despite 
the overt break with reality, the boy's behavior in general was not disturbing, 
and he was kept at the cottage school while plans for his future were considered. 
The hope was to avoid hospitalization. 

This status continued for about a year, during which time the outstanding 
development was gradual loss of control of his aggressive drives. He was a huge 
boy, and, in behavior resembling that of Lennie in Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, 
he became a threat to the other children. He was himself aware of the potential 
danger, tried to avoid hurting others, but invariably did so. On one occasion 
he killed a pigeon belonging to another boy, an action which filled bim with 
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tmone He tried to please and to obvionslp distressed at the imiption of hi. 
sef5“™ tT ‘‘TV fiPF settings „ became necessaTw 

instituuon better equipped to deal wid. the dangers of his acuona 


The smking feature m this boy over the years of observation to 
his effort to control his instinctual doves From his early childhood these 
forces predominated There was some cessation dunng latency, with 
recurrence m puberty 

The following case is one in svhich the ovtcome is still uncertain 
The episodic outbursts of uncontroHabfe rage are the most stoking of 
the clinical manifestations 


Case F This is a thirteen year^ild boy good loolung and of supenor inielli 
gence who has made a good surface adjustment at the cottage school where he 
has been for more than two years He Has referred for pjjchjatrjc exammanon 
because of outbursts of rage which were assoaated with an acute sensiuviiy to 
ivhat he construed to be criticism 

The boys father died when he hqs eight jean old There was a htstery ol 
profound ovenly sexual involvement with his mother This consisted of alter 
nating episodes of seductive affectionate oserdemonstraJive behavior and violent 
quarrels and recriminations The mother was under private psychiatric treat 
mene and was described as haung paranoid tendencies Placement was indicated 
because of the realistic difficulties which the mother had to deal with to provide 
a home for the boy but the deeding factor was the increasing confliCT between 
mother and son which was overtly sadomasochistic in character 


It was reported that the boy had on occasion dressed in his mother’s under 
clothes Other difficulties prior to admission included stealing lying and uncon 
cealed masturbauon In his behavior with other children he made great e/Torts 
to be intolved in the typical aciivitic* of the other boys He was considered to 
be a bnght resourceful boy who presented no jrarticufar problem at the insti 
tution 

In the psjchiatric interview the boy at first presented a aim and reasonable 
front He rationalized the need for placement but when the diicuu on turned 
to his prablemi wiih h.J nwilier Iw bcsvi. Ii. cry He rcfuwd to 50 further mto 
the (fiscnviicm insmms I can handle erCTythmj m,wlf- and iben lerrrcl oI 
into an angry eirade agaiMl the coluje father Ai he lined hi. compJr.ntt hn 
voice inaeased in .olume 10 a nream and he deielopcd one of hi. Dp.tal rage 
reaction, Hi, reaction »a. inappropnalc and rte icndcn^ .0 P™)";;’;' 
alriking In a .uhsequen. intmiew the effort .0 direct ^e boy a aiiennon o hi. 
conflict and hi, detcn.e, of denial and projecuon rcullcd in an ouibunt of rage 


against the examiner 

There s\as esidence of 
and oedipal problems as v 


profound conflict around bisexuality masturbation, 
ell as aggrewon- respoasei. when be was 
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by 0.= psychology., so unusual Usa. a schisopluenic process u 
considered to be a strong possibility. 


t,r.;rr»ro. os,„ 


o“o^uncda.!frp^^^ “ *-= 

conflict of this child, who never had a family of her osvn. 


Core G. At die present time diis child is melse years old S^e sm bom out 
t ase^irarV trt a Ds^choilc mothcT %ho saw her only once a day for tne 
?„'Ja„r,ni. dieirLv m an institution, and rarely the following year. Th= f* 


\ear during their Stay m an institution, anuraiciy uic luiiu b; ^_,h. and 

s untaown The child was first placed m a foster home at 


,n me ciiuu v>a» ua.aw — 

in a series of foster homes after diat. in none of which she succeeded m ma 6 
a satisfactory adjustment She was then referred for placement at the cot g 

school when she vras eight years old. „ we into 

She IS a small, dark child, with an intensity and alertness that carry her i 
the midst of all activities around her She has regular, delicate features 
somewhat slanted eyes, which, with her impish manner, give her an unus^ 
attracuve appearance It was characteristic that in esery foster home there 
an initial period of acceptance of her which disappeared when her destmet 
ness, hyperactivity and impulsiveness look over the suge She -was 
attention, formed intense, clinging relationships, but quickly transferred 
aSectons to any new adult who became the center of her interest. 

Reports show her early activities to ha>e been characteristic of the 
tionalued child. At about one year she was desenbed as unresponsive an^ 
apathetic, with a strange limpness in her body tone noted by the nurses a* 

T . . ........ ... V lOS 


apauitrui., VSllAi a OUClCbW. ... — 

• lumpy feeling to her body ” She sat up at nine months but 


this ability At sixteen months she was oinsidered to be a severely retarded c 
Feeding difficulties were an early mamfestation m the foster home, 
refusal of food and vomiting, but between the ages of two and four 
appeared and she became an active, talkative child. She was toilet trained vntn 
difficulty At this time her tendency to make friends with everyone was not 
At about three and a half, overexatability and destructiveness became ^ 
parent, v^iih biting of children and adults and other aggressive attacks o 
children Rocking was prominent. Enuresis and unconcealed masturba 
appeared- These were met with severe restnttive measures by the foster motn 
The child became extremely destructive, broke toys and other objects, cut up 


12 Thu child was presented as Case VI in the author's paper on aggression { ^ 
to illustrate the interaction of aggressive and hbidinal drives m the presence oi o 
deviaUon. 
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*eets and mattresses At this ame a preoccupation with keys and locks besan 
and has conunued to engage her interest to the present tune It was reported 
that these disturbances appeared in relation to serious intrafamilia! problems in 
the foster family which destroyed the warm atmosphere that had previously 
characterized the foster home 

In the next foster home where G remained for two yeaK till she nas jut and 
a half years old she was subjected to severe physical punishment and restraint 
a fact that came out after she left the home By this time new symptoms 
appeared of a neurouc and phobic nature She was m a panic at thoughts of 
injury or death and became fearful of going into the street She was wakeful 
at night and moaned in her sleep She ate voraciously and her aggressne 
activities caused constant complaints at school She would scream or laugh 
without provocation roll in the mud and in other ways act unpredictably 
At the age of seven and a half G was sent to a hospital for study where 
she remained for three months Her case was diagnosed as a conduct disturb- 
ance She was then referred to the cottage school 

The outstanding characteristic of this child on admission was the wild qualify 
of her uncontrolled behavior All forms of instinctual drives were expressed 
oral drives m biting and voracious eating anal drives m soiling and defecating 
on the floor phallic drives m exhibitionistic displays of her genitals and 
unconcealed masturbation Her aggressive activities took manifold forms as 
before her admission and there were frequent violent temper tantrums. She 
was enuretic and urinated on the floor when she wished Her hyperactivity 
took the form of wild running around in the classroom and inability to stay 
quietly in any one place*~the dining room the dormitory the consultation room 
or the play room 

At one lime when she svas about nine years old there was a period of sexual 
activity with a group of slightly older boys which involved actual intromission 
of the penis as well as mutual exhibitionistic play On one ocasion she tried 
to suck at her own breast crying 1 want milk 1 need milk ooh good! On 
another occasion she put a penal in her rectum and said with glee Look at roy 
tail my tail my tail All of these acuvities were earned on quite openly so 
that the cottage parents became aware of them almost immediately 

She formed a very intense relationship with her therapist a female psjehia 
trist which remained constant throughout her vaiying responses in other anas. 

This attachment was strongly ambivalent and «as punctuated by outbursts of 
ragt phyacal assault and on me occasion defecation on tic door It ical not 
possible to terminate an interview without a struggle , . ,h. 

Her faumsie, revealed a preoeenpation dte ptoblen. nl *' ''>» »' f 
good mother her repl.een.en. by a bad mother and .be 
5.e return of tl.e good mother There 

beaten wbicb took U,e lotm *-ter“e,';L;fent tn'l^^ 

r;: le'^w^ bearen Sbe^bLgb, on. ora. and ana. pregnaner lanune. and 
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examined by the psychologist, vrere so unmual iliat a sdiizoplirenic process was 
considered to be a strong possibility. 

The questions opened up by this case go beyond the single issue of 
the ego function of control of instinctual impulses. The problems of 
choice of defenses and of object relationships particularly have impor- 
tant significance in the expression of libidinal and aggressive drives. 

The slow increase of the ego’s capacity to control instinctual drives is 
illustrated in the following case, in tvhich there also was development of 
other ego functions. A point of particular interest is the marked libidinal 
confiict of this child, who never had a family of her own.^® 


.f ^ )•«« old. She was bom out 

vparft ° ^ mother who saw her only once a day for the first 

l mstitution. and rarely the following year. The father 

in a scrips n*f f J. placed in a foster home at fourteen months and 

a satisfartnrv which she succeeded in making 

.d.ool tShe l“ “ P'-™- « ‘he ccag. 

the ‘“*'“‘•5' alertness that carry her into 

Ini delicatelZures and 

an inuS I,' 

tionalized child. At ahn.ff * ^ characteristic of the insutu- 

apathetic, With atlfgrLl'Jtte Id 

"lumpy feeling to her bodv''^<;hp “ nurses as a 

this ability. At sixteen nirtTaes. u months but subsequently lost 

Feedlg diSls“^I^:“'" “ 

refusal of food and vomhlncr u , J ““nifestation in the foster home, with 

appeared and she became an f ’rf** 

difficulty. At this time her t«. talkative child. She svas toilet-trained without 
At about three and sa t® make friends with everyone svas noted, 

parent, with bitine of rTiiM * and destructiveness became ap- 

children. Rocking was orom^ other aggressive attacks on 

appeared. These were met isr-fh"”^ Enurwis and unconcealed masturbation 
The child became extrem i * a *^«’e restrictive measures by the foster mother. 

»Thu chiini, , ' ”p 

to iUujtrate the intetaaion ^ j author's paper on aggression (1952) 

denauon. aggrewive and Ubidinal drises*^ in the presence of ego 
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sheeu and mattresses At thjs tune a preoccupation wjth kejs and locks bepan, 
and has conunued to engage her interest to the present tune It w-as reported 
imt these disturbances appeared in relauon to senous iniiafanulial problems in 
the foster family svhich destroyed the warm atmosphere that had previomly 
charactenred the foster home ^ 

In the next foster home where G remained for tv.o years till she was sa and 
a half jears old she was subjected to sesere physical pumshrnent and restraint, 
a fact that came out after she left the home. By this time new sj-mptoms 
appeared, of a neurotic and phobic nature. She was in a pamc at thoughts of 
injury or death, and became fearful of going into the street She was wakeful 
at zught and moaned in her sleep She ate woraaoiisly and her a^ressire 
activities caused constant complaints at sebooL She tiould scream or laugh 
without provocation, roll in the mud and in other ways act unpredictably 
At the age of seven and a half, G was sent to a hospital for study, where 
she remained for three months. Her case was diagnosed as a ‘ condua disturb- 
ance She w’as then referred to the cottage sdiooL 

The outstanding characteristic of this child on admission was the wild quahty 
of her imcontrolled behanor All forms of insunctual drtses were expressed 
oral dnses m biung and soraaous eating anal dn\e$ in soiling and defecating 
on the door, phalhc dnses m exhibiuomstic displajs of her gemtals and 
unconcealed mascurbation Her aggressive acttviues took mamhld forms as 
before her admission, and there were frequent violent temper tantrums. She 
was enuretic and urinated on the floor when she wished. Her hyperactivity 
took the form of wild running around in the classroom and inability to suy 
quietly in any one place— the dining room, the dormitory the consultabon room 
or the play room. 

At one time, when she was about nine years old, there was a penod of sexual 
activity with a group of slightly older boyN which involved actual mtromission 
of the penis as well as mutual exhibiuonisuc play On one occasion she tned 
to suck at her own breast, crying 'I want milk, 1 need milk, oob good! Oa 
another occasion she put a penal id her rectum and said with gler, ‘ Look at my 
tail, my tail, my tail All of these activities were earned on quite openly lo 
that the cottage parents became aware of them almost immediately 

She formed a very intense relationship with her therapist, a female pjjchia 
tnst, which remained constant throughout her varying responses in other areas. 

This attachment vvas strongly ambivalcnl and was punctuated by ouibunu of 
rage, physical assault and, on one occasion defecation on the floor It was not 
possible to terminate an interview without a struggle. 

Her fantasies resealed a preoccupation with the problem of the losj of ibe 
good mother, her replacement by a had mother and the umeimtling »nh for 
the return of the good mother There nere afso fanusies of the child .ho ii 
beaten, sthich tool the form of her demand to be ipanled and her ipanlmg 
games irnh dolls. In this pfay C rtiealed her eapenences in the foster home 
svherc she ss-as beaten She binnght out oral and anal pregnancy fantasies and 
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the idea that the mother dies with the birth of the baby. She described fantasies 
of playing with her father, swinging a doll over head and saying, “My father 
used to do this to me.” This may refer to experiences in the foster homes. 

Although this child grew up without a family of her otvn and in a 
series of interrupted foster home relationships, she shows the conflicts 
of children with families, especially those of the preoedipal phases. To 
these conflicts she brings an immature, inadequate ego, with the result 
that the clinical manifestations are more in the nature of external be- 
havioral disturbances than of intrapsychic conflicL Her inability to 
postpone the distharge of her instinctual drives gives her psychopath- 
ology its most characteristic expression. 

TTie poor ego development focused the therapeutic effort on the 
need of satisfactory living experience and opportunities for identifica- 
tion with constant adult persons, rather than on direct interpretation. 
Of special interest is the development that has taken place in her four 
years at the cottage schooL With the utmost caution, it may be stated 
that considerable progress has been made by the child in all areas of 
ego functioning. To what extent this is the result of maturation and 
to what extent the result of experiences made available by the cottage 
school environment and of direct therapy cannot be determined. 

The ability to tolerate frustration and to postpone gratification has 
increased, and the wild, uncontrolled behavior is no longer evident. 
There are periodic outbursts of aggressive behavior but they relate more 
to spedfic frustrations and are of lesser duration and lesser frequency. 
Her involvement in premature sexual activity remains a prominent 
danger. Though still not capable of a deep, sustained relationship, she 
is less demanding of adult attention. Guilt reactions and early superego 
CoCTaatvan. hecama with tAvomi God, hoW and stn in 

association with incorporative fantasies. She speaks of sin as “a little 
sickness which you can get all over your body*' — and she points to the 
left lower quadrant— “especially here." She shows fears of menstruation 
which has not yet begun and she confuses it with anal functions. She 
is obviously of normal intelligence, with an I.Q. of about 100, which 
is considered minimal in view of her other difficulties. Her attitude to 
the absent mother is now a more realistic acceptance of the incontroverti- 
ble facts. 

In this child the uncontrolled behavior was perhaps more dramatic 
than in most other cases, and her improvement points up the more 
mplutjcally the imporunce of regarding this behavior not in isolation 
but in relation to other ego functions and the changes effected by 
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conunuing growth The profound traumauc experiences which this 
child suSered have resulted m severe psychopathology To what extent 
future maturation and detelopment will compensate for this damage 
and svhether this child mil be able to cope with the conilicu of puberty, 
adolescence and adult hfe svithout regression to a psychotic state, cannot 
be answered at this time I nould suggest lather that in our present state 
of knowledge of growth processes in the human ps)che these quesuons 
cannot be ans^vered 


Superego functions are also impaired in the cgx>deviant child, de- 
pending as they do for their development on the factors that 
determine ego development, particularly identification This subject re- 
quires more attention than can be given lo it here, and the following 
comments are more in the nature of a digression than an exposition 
Hartmann (1933) has descnbed the superego defects m schizophrenia and 
has emphasized espeaally the low level of organization and int^rauon, 
the lack of stability and consistency, and the zrcbatzauon of predominant 
identifications Rdheim (1932, pp 175 ff) has descnbed the seventy -with 
which the superego functions m pnmmve man, but only in those areas 
of behavior which are specifically significant to the group There is a 
similarity in the disturbances of superego funcuons ol the ego-devant 
child, the schizophrenic and the pnmmve 

In Case £ abo\e, the boy said clearly when his auditory halluana 
tions appeared, ‘It is my consaence speaking to me from outside** He 
could not cope with the conflict between his insunciual drives and his 
awareness of moral demands, and he regressed to the use of projection 
as a defense In Case G the insunctual drives slowly came under the 
control of the ego and, concomitantly, evidences of suj>crcgo formation 
appeared with preoccupation ivjtb sin. Cod and death In both cases 
what IS relevant to the present discussion is the inconstant and disorgan 
ized superego functioning and the paralleling of disturbed ego and 


superego development- 

In Case B the role of the inadequate superego w-as espeaally clearly 
evidenced This girl with strong dnves to involie heneJf in sexual 
activities and to steal would try to talk herself into good behavior She 
would say to herself, 'I wont steal’ or ’You II get caught.” But then 
she could not control herself and actually earned out her actions in 
such a way as invariably to be caught. She has a pot.erful driie to contra 
and has become tnterested in religion When planning a mp dial might 
involve tempting s, .nations she would ulk user every 
adult person, asking for advice, approval and support. The eonfli 
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between instinctual dnves and feelings of guiH was clear, with all the 
forces in a fluctuant state and the outcome undecided, 'whether in the 
direction of ps)chosis, neurotic acting out, psychoneurosis or normal 
adaptation In some children it was difficult to demonstrate evidence of 
conflict, anxiety or guilt These children with their incapacity to post 
pone gratification, their impulsivity, their antisocial behavior and their 
narcissistic relationships manifested their ego deviations in an antisoaal 
character structure that foreshadowed the eventual development of the 
clinical picture of the psychopath, as the term is commonly used 


3 Object Relationships 

The development of object relationships out of the primary naras 
sism of the infant forms a long and still unfinished chapter in psycho* 
analytic research The complex question of the separation of the self 
from the non self forms part of this chapter Many factors enter into 
these problems, including the neutrabzation of insunctual dnves, the 
vicissitudes of identificauon the development of self representation, the 
concept of the body ego, bisexuality, and the development of the reality 
pnnaple 

Anna Freud and Dorothy Burlingham, in their two boolts. War and 
Children (1943) and Infants Without Families (1944), trace the child's 
social development from early self centeredness to the soaal relations of 
the family and the group They emphasue espeaally the sigmficance of 
a satisfactory relationship with a mother person dunng this penod The 
theme has been amplified in numerous subsequent publications by Anna 
Freud and others 


Hartmann (1953) describes two sta^ of object relationship that of 
the need satisfying object, and that of the constant object. Object con 
stancy begins to appear at about the sixth month of life, and from then 
on goes through progressive development in the normal child Disturb 
ances of this developmental process may result either from retarded 
development or from regression from an inherent defect of the capaaty 
to develop objert relations, or from a disturbed mother child relauon 
ship Piaget (J937) in his study of normal children, also describes the 
gradual development of object constancy out of an early absence of 
permanent objects 

Fenichel (1945 p 415) has made regression from objea relations to 
narassism a central manifestation of the schizophremc process Hart 


Jacobson (l9S4a> wises a number oE penetrating questions regarding these 
concepts opcaally pninary narassism self rcpresenuuon and identification It is not 
necessary here to enter Into these intereuing ibeoreucal considerations 
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mann (1953) points out that ego dmntegratton is panly the result of 
object loss and deneutiahzation, ithile at the same tune ego deielopment 
detemiines the capaaty for object relauotis and neutrahraDon, tbuj 
indicating mutually interacting processes In I9H, when he introduced 
the term narassism into psychoanalysis, Freud described in detail the 
effects of withdrawal of cathexis from the object in vanous normal and 
pathological states, including schirophtema. And m an earhcr paper 
Freud (1911b) illustrated the transfonnauon of the pimure rgo into a 
reahty ego with the deielopment front ' autoanotism through various 
intermediate phases to object love ” 

In a thought provoking study, Mahler (1952) describes ishat she 
considers to be two clinically and dynamically distinct groups of early 
child psychosis one, the ' autistic” psychotic child in uhom "the mother, 
as representativ'c of the outside uorld, never seems to have been per 
ceived emotionally by the infant/ and m whom “there are no signs of 
affective awareness of other human beings’, tuo, the “symbiotic psy 
chotic child in vshora there is a persistence of the early mother infant 
fusion without progression to the suge of object hbidinal cathexss of the 
mother jNfahler has particularly stressed the imporunce of constitutional 
intrinsic factors in the genesis of infantile psychosis, though she does not 
neglect environmental factors, particularly the mother-child relaitomhip 
In this and her other publications {19-19), Mahler points up disturbances of 
reality testing, object relations and other ego funcuons m these children 
Mahler's studies are an important comnhuuon to clanBcatton of the 
object relationships of the psychotic child, although the role of the 
etiologic factors in the different clinical types which she so de&uiively 
describes requires further confirmaiion I cannot contnbute further to 
this question of speafic etiology because the children observed in this 
study were all subjected to such severe crautnatic expenences, espeoally 
separation from the home, that it is impossible to separate hereditary 
and environmental factors 

The concept of the ' autistic child was introduced by Kanncr in 194S 
to describe a speafic clinical enuty in chiMren which he defined in a 
later pubhcation (19«) as 'a profound withdrairal from conlacl inlb 
people, on obsessiie desire for the preservauon of sameness, a stiHful 
and even affectionate relation to objects, the retention of an intelligent 
and pensile physiognomy, and either ffluusm or the kind of lanprrge 
which does not seem intended to sene the purpose of interpersonal 
communication ' He considers this In be ihe earliest possible ^mfesla 
tion of childhood schirophtema Kanner's wade descnptri-e definmon of 
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the autistic child goes beyond the original use of the term, autism, by 
Bleuler (1912), ivho employed it primarily to designate a form of think 
mg Careful reading of Bleuler s paper makes it clear tliat he was aware 
of the effects of this form of thinking, when it is preponderant, on other 
aspects of psychic functioning, including object relationships He says 
‘ One of the most important symptoms of schizophrenia is tlie preponder 
ance of inner life •with an active turning away from the external world 
The most severe cases V'/ithdrawr completely and live in a dream world, 
the milder cases withdraw to a lesser degree 1 call this symptom autism 
The concepts of autism and of the autistic child arc thus seen to be 
very complex, including disturbed object relationships of a profound 
narassistic nature, charactensuc deviations of thought processes, and (in 
Xanner^s definition) certain obsessive Tnaniftstations It is important to 
keep clearly in mind in what sense the concept is used, whether to denote 
Kanner s clinical enuty or whether to describe a less specific reaction of 
withdrawal which may result from various causes In this paper the 
object relationships are considered in this section, the thought processes 
in the next section, and the obsessive features in still a later one 

The children in this study showed different varieties of disturbed 
object relationships from the withdrawn, self-centered attitude of the 
narassistic child to the undifferentiated, clinging adhesiveness to any 
available adult, also a narcissistic object relationship These extremes 
sometimes occurred m the one child There were also children who chose 
attachments to inanimate objects or to animals, or who remained in 
relation to a fantasied rather than a real object. 

The following case illustrates the vMde variation of object relation 
ship in a child though in all the overt manifestations the essential 
narcissistic orientation remained constant. 

Case H This is a tweUc^ear-old boy the eldest of three children whose 
father deserted the family when the boy was three years old. He -was apparently 
a normal infant and the mother describes her early relationship with him as a 
warm and happy one According lo the mother he was toilet trained very early 
at three months His development was reported to have been norma! 

DifBculiies appeared after the father left the home. The boy became aggres- 
sive destructive and later a fire setter Py the time he was at school he presented 
a severe behavior problem especially because of his aggressiveness. There was 
a penod of observation at a mcnul bospiial before admission to the cottage 
school ^ 

H was placed at the age of eight- His behavior in the first few months after 
placement was marked by extreme withdrawal crying by himself apparent 
vinawaicncss of surroundings a game »n which he played he was dead and a 
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trance like state m ^^hlch he v.ould wander about the cottage at night Dunng 
this period he kept himself isolated from other children and adults, although 
he behaved appropriately in the tanom activities of the institution In an early 
interview he revealed an interest in animals and elaborated a fantasy about 
some rabbits that he had caught in the v*oods and made into pets There was 
disorientation r^rding time and dates He could not name the days of the 
week but vshen told it was Wednesday knew Tuesday comes before Wednesday 
and Monday before Tuesday Jn this way he could finally list all the days. 

In the course of his later development at the cottage school H manifested 
a considerable change in his relationships Toward adults espeaajjy toviard 
his therapist he became a clinging demanding child with insatiable oral needs. 
He was eager for interviews and asked for more time He achieved a relauonship 
which was characterized by his narcissistic needs and by sadomasochistic fan 
tasies To his cottage parents he was responsive and attenme but distant. He 
was almost deferential in his attitude with an opportunistic awareness of the 
proper action for the occasion A landmark was the day that he voluntarily 
bought a gift for his mother out of his savings 

The early withdrawal from the other children was replaced by a complex and 
pathological relationship He was frequently involved in fights which he usually 
provoked He also became a focus of perverse sexual acuvny among the children 
acting as the aggressor in homosexual coniacu and later making tenuuve moves 
toward heterosexuality The manifestation of these object relationships was 
complicated by other ego deviations, such as the poor capaoty to postpone 
gratification and the disturbance of thought processes The latter included much 
magical thinking 

The case is presented here pnmanly to show the progression from 
extreme withdrawal to some degree of object relationship, though still 
narcissistic and pathological Over the four years of observation the boy 
has improved m other areas also, including his ability to work at school 
and control his aggression Bizarre fantasies are less evident. 

Whatever form the disturbed object relationship might take in a 
child, j£ wa5 JJ3 each instance a central goesuon to determine whether 
there was retardation of development or regression from a more dcvel 
oped state The characteristic progression of object relations m the child 
from narassism provides a senes of object relations which sraulatc the 
varieties of pathologic relationships noted in the adult schizophremc 
patient, but in the lormer there is the added factor of an unsettled, 

^Th7s^p^atLTrerfron.nonseK«o„eoftheh« 

the newborn infant, and it is also one of the primary i cii um 

schirophrenic. Tausk (1919) was the last to speak ot 

boundar.es in sch.ruphren.a, a concept that ha. been widely expanded 
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by others (eg, Fedem, 1952) ^Vmnicott (1953) describes the importance 
ot the "first not me possession" as a transitional object in the deselop* 
ment of the reaht> sense in infants This concept, m different termino- 
logical dress, is familiar also to the nonanaljst and has been described 
in detail b) Werner (19-18, p 382), ssho illustrates the fusion of self and 
non self in children and the sj-ncretism of the personalit) of the pnmime 
Vrhich also fuses self and non self in daily acusiues and ntuals (pp 
433 ff) 

The fundamental role of idenuficauon in ego development, espeaally 
the early identifications of the child with the mother, has been widely 
discussed. Freud (1921) describes idenuficauon “as the earliest expression 
of an emotional tie with another person” (p 60), and in 1923 he speaks 
of ' a direct and immediate idenuficauon Iwhich) takes place earlier than 
any object-cathexis" (p 39) This may be in part a basic human tendency 
toward umfication wnth others, a phenomenon which at this time is not 
too clearly understood but is strongly suggested by the acovity of a 
* pnmary idenuficauon " 

The other factor which enters into the process of idenufication is the 
Tole of frustration and object loss Fenichel (1926) espeaally emphasizes 
the second factor and explains even "pnmary idenuficauon” as a *reac 
tion to the disappomung loss of the umty which embraced ego and 
external world.' 


Helene Deuisch (1942), m a classic paper, has demonstrated the clinical 
importance of pathological identificaiory processes in schizophrenia and 
‘ schizoid * states She desenbes a group of pauents who form transient 
identificauons with a passive suggesubibty that makes them take on the 


charactensucs of the immediate object of the momenL They go easily 
from one superfiaal object relationship to another, and the empty quality 
of their emouonal bfe has led Deutsch to rail these paUents "as*if' 
personalities Deutsch believes that "the schizophremc process goes 
through an 'as-iF phase before it builds up the delusional form ’ Jacob- 
son (1954b) in her study of psychouc identificauons, defines ‘ the essen 
tial differences between ego idenufications and the early infanule idenu 
fication medmusms- and she shows how 'in psychotic processes oE 
regression, normal object relauonships and idenuficauons disintegrate 
and are replaced by preoedipaj, magic identification mechanisms " 
The cases aUcady described under the other ego fnnctions include 
Ei’lhL'ir”'’ ” "^labonships and identifications 

SuiL b ^ relauomhip or the 

relanomhip was transient and based on powerful preoedipal narmssisoc 
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needs, especially oral ones, similar to the descriptions of Deiitsch and 
Jacobson This was seen most dearly tn Case G and Case H Case D also 
presented a striking oral relationship to the persons in his environment 
The clinging and demanding quality of the ego deviant child has been 
described by many authors and. in our experience, it was prominent in 
the child s relationships in his daily living as well as in his relationship 
to the therapist This svas noted, for example, in the ease with which the 
children would accept the change from one cottage parent, social worker 
or even therapist to another, when this had to be done It need hardly 
be said that every effort was made to keep the adult persons m the child’s 
environment as constant as possible However, it was not always easy 
to determine whether the narcissistic manifestations were aspects of 
retarded development or of regression Ii was possible in some instances 
to observe the gradual development from self centered, narcissistic and 
autoerotic attitudes to transient identifications and then to the establish 
ment of more sustained relationships, with the suggestion of actual 
modification of the ego structure through these identifications However, 
the readiness with which such changes broke down and regressed under 
stress or frustration was constantly noted, as for example, m Case G 
The fact that the children observed m this study share a speafic 
background — they were all separated from their parents and therefore 
subjected m varying degrees to the trauma of maternal depnvalion— 
undoubtedly makes certain aspects of their object relationships distmcuve 
and perhaps different from what other observers have found m children 
from intact homes In some of these children, where the history of mater 
nal deprivation extends back for years or even to earliest infancy (eg. 
Case G ) the object is apparently more important for the satisfaction of 
needs than as a constant recipient of cathexis, a quasi expenmentaf exam 
pie of the two phases of object relations described by Hartmann 


Case / An interesung demonstration of the searching for the object was the 
behavior of a nine-year old boy with many manifestations of psychic immaturity 
He came from a broken home where the parents were of different religions 
and he was the cenler nf a Bghl for his custody which was marled by phj-i^I 
assaults by the father upon Ihe molhcr and the boy From an early age the l»y 
presented evidence of disturbance .» the fonu of severe temper lanjremx Ihi 
aggression increased when he readied sdioul Aulocruusm included lunsmnl 
thumb sucking in addition to excessive i^forbaliuu He slept m die same 
as his pareulffoc ^ 

UU. of a wsudow inappropriaie laugbl. and 

taliung gibberish. 
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He had been sent to a hospital where a diagnosis of schizophrenia was made 
and he received twenty electric shock treatments His admission to the cottage 
school followed the hospital experience 

At the time ol placement he did not appear in any way disoriented and his 
reality function seemed appropriate His drive for close physical contact with 
his therapist (a woman) was marked by his hugging and kissing her in the 
manner of the depnsed clinging child Most striking was a recurrent activity 
with great intensity and absorption he would trace out the facial features of his 
therapist with his fingers This boy himself sought out the kind of bodily 
contact described by Rank and Nfacnaughton (1950) as a therapeutic measure 
in the development of the ego in the atypical cliildren reported from the 
James Jackson Putnam Children s Center One might assume however, that m 
this child the activity described was multiply determined The preoedipal and 
oedipal fantasies produced by this boy in his therapy gave evidence that part 
of his behavior was related to the extreme sexual overstimulation of his early 
life and his disturbed relationship with his parents 

The basis for the definitive diagnosis of schizophrenia before admission to 
the cottage school was not made clear nor was the rationale for the electric 
shock therapy The clinging relationship to the therapist described above con 
tmued throughout his treatment but was considerably reduced as the treatment 
progressed. 

The tendency to disturbed identifications was evident m cases in 
which the child took on the behavior of a psychotic parent, approaching 
the clinical picture of foUe a deux Such a case is the following 


Care J This ten year old boy was the youngest in a family of four children 
Both parents were diagnosed as schizophrenic and the mother especially was 
notorious as a neighborhood character called Gravel Gertie and the gypsy 
lady The oldest sibling a sister of twenty seven who rarely went out of the 
home was probably also a psychotic. 

The boy was fed from a bottle until he was seven years old He came to the 
attention of the court through the school authorities because he came to school 
unkempt with his clothing smelling of urine and feces He soiled and wetted in 
school He would sit in class without moving or talking and refused to take 
part in any activity The boys mother frequendy burst into the classroom with 
some unfnished family problem— the boy had left home without his underwear 
for example 


Before admission to the cottage school the diagnosis of schizophrenia was 
considered He was sent to a hospital for observation where note was made of 
hjs withdrawn and passise attitude However he did respond to attention and 
affection He made no effort to protect himself against the other children when 
they attacked him or took his things. Separation from the home was recom 
mended. 


The striking passmty was immediately evident on J s admisston to the 
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cottage school He made no move without pemission In response to questioning 
he seemed entirely relevant and he also gave an impression ol an underlying 

'Toother admission rcmarhable changes took place in this boy 

sia months he was far more alert and responsive hi. face was J-re inob de and 

he smiled more quickly His overtonforming and Pf 

evident aldiough l-e tegan to vome Despite 

wetting and soiling -i'^PP'^ “ p„fou„d psychopathology in 

interest in gardening ,„e„dly and warm relationship It 

In his therapy he gradually esu fpmale therapist when she 

was apparent that he ^oun^ especially when she was mislaken 

took him lor a walk around the schoo p („r affection was dramatic. When 

once by another child lor his mother “ " ,.g he would rarely bring 

his own parents ot whom he was " "To some isolated spot He 

rCera rr re'tmX"™-. 

j-^rm^mterested in drawing "d^^raty P^rFfpi: 
an extraordinary greeting card brightly colored flowers. The 

‘■■yrtt;t“yelveltwaspo«,b.mhringou.^ 
concey about menial Illness and ho mb valent to 

also brought to the surface h" P'Tmch he had overheard in conversal.on 
hygienic activities of women tal the army and the boy kep 

of his sisters At this time »>!<> g,, „ die other children 

his picture in uniform on T“Te only pamally sustained and now al ihe 
These unproved d,, adolescent He i. attending a publ c 

ace ot fifteen the boy is a thin ^unt y ^ poup buns 

hmh school just about holding his o H P „,jt,oi. with ho 

-“■T -Ter t rs^TLnr arTo wish lo re.um to ho famdy and ho 

rwt„r Tiyo‘o no. a feasible plan 

The complexities of ohie. ^ "dsma" he 

ness and awareness ‘,'es of the early mfantile ■‘’"’■'"“““sense dial 
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known dictum (1923, p. 31) that "the ego is first and foremost a body- 
ego” assumes special significance when one views the distortions of body 
awareness in the chiid or in the psychotic. Scott (1948) has reviewed this 
subject, and Greenacre (1953) has pointed out the relation of early pre- 
genital disturbances and “instability in the formation of the body image, 
with uncertainty as to outline, and fluctuations in the subjective sense 
of size.” She refers to an increase of bisexuality and a corresponding split 
in the ego in these patients. 

In the children observed in this study, disturbed body-image concepts 
were most easily demonstrated in their drawings. Children with sexual 
confusions gave free expression to fantasies of the phallic woman and 
other bisexual fantasies. What distinguished these productions from 
those more commonly noted in children was the minimal repression and 
distortion with which they were made manifest. An example is the nine- 
and-a-half-year-old boy, who will be described below as Case M., whose 
undisguised wish to be a girl was expressed in vivid fantasies. His con- 
cept of heaven was a place where boys became little girls. This boy's 
mother worked as a machine operator and was the dominant member 
of the family; the father was a quiet and passive person. 

Problems relating to bisexuality have played an important role in 
discussions on adult schizophrenia since Freud’s publication of the 
Sdireber case (1911a). Indeed, Katan (1950) has made the conflict around 
bisexuality the central issue in schizophrenia. This conflict has been 
noted in some of our cases, but our observations do not confirm his 
sweeping conclusion that “schizophrenia is not preceded by an infantile 
psychotic state; that in this respect a psychosis differs radically from a 
neurosis, for which there is always an infantile basis.” Katan questions 
whether the prepsychotic phenomena he describes in his cases have the 
same structure as the “infantile psychoses.” According to Katan, in every 
case of schizophrenia the patient has a feminine attachment to the father 
figure in the prepsychotic phase. Katan’s clinical reports only confirm 
the need to clarify the concept of schizophrenia so that his observations 
and those on younger children by other workers may be integrated. In 
our «i^rience typical adolescent psychotic states have been preceded by 
eg eviant manifestations in early childhood, and the two processes 
form a continuum in the life of the child. 

Our experience confirms the conclusion o£ many observers — that the 
development from narcissism to true object relations, from inadequate 
self-awarraess to self-identity, from transient identifications to the per- 
manent idenuficatiom which lead to ego and superego formation, and 
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from confusions of sexual identity to defimtive sexual ideuuty— that 
development in all these areas is in acBve dynamic flux in the child 
subject to progression and regression according to various inner and 
outer forces 


4 Thought Processes 

Disturbances of thought processes are emphasized in all studies of 
schizophrenia Bleuler (1911). for example, states 
characterized by a specific type of alteration of thinking The peculiar 
“^^zophUic thoughTare to he found m the loss o - ~ 
and logical character, schizophrenic thought becomes a device to serve 

that there is a progression 

to the later reasoning and logi g H»><mbed as the progression 

analytic wtting this process thought It may be 

from pnmary process thought t Y^^g^-ondary process, with its 

noted that the /of energy, is found not only m think 

basic characteristic of the binding aijo The role of sym 

ing, but m other ^eas of P®^^/ process mechanisms of con 

holism and the utilization o the thought processes of the 

densation and displacement j ^ot assume an tdenUty 

child, the primitive aud “ff^Xh-r-u O''" 

of the child the primitive *em according to external 

esses, and it would be a nmve en ^ ^p^rates to a 

mauifestatious, I do assu P™"" ^1'^°' 

predomiuaut exteut phenomenon of psychological ter 

analytic terminology, me syn 

minology , problem of mought processes lies in 

The topographical aspec ' Biought producuons to 

the question of accessibili y roduction from one state t 

consciousness The passage of preconsaou, and 

another, from that of being altemtion in calhexis of 

finally to becoming consco * „ related to the egos capaa y 

the fantasy, memory or idea, svh.ch in^_ „„™anv repression It .• die 


„.eia, ^ J“roX.-b‘mp'e«ny repression I. .. die 
to utilize various defense »h,« nassac 


lo uiiuze , "uTm f-hlale m.s 

aim of the psy^ioanalyttc «cnf 

occurs spontaneously a longue It also occurs 

creanv.ty,w.t dreams and slips 

tically in psychosis 
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Freud, m The JnteTpretation of Dreams (1900), discusses psychosis 
from the topographical point of view He describes the relaxation of 
censorship during sleep whidi permits unconsaous impulses to express 
themseUes by way of hallucinatory regression in the dream image, but 
with the safety factor that the motor apparatus is made unavailable in 
sleep He continues 

The position is less harmless when \shat brings about the displacement of 
forces IS not the nighUy relaxation in the critical censorship s output of force, 
but a pathological reduction in that force or a pathological intensification of 
the unconscious excitauons while the preconscious is still cathected and the 
gatesvay to the power of raosement stands open \Vhen this is so the wratchman 
IS overpowered the unconsaous exatations overwhelm the Pcs, and thence 
obtain control over our speech and actions or they fotably bring about hallu 
anatory regression and direct the course of the apparatus (which was not de* 
signed for their use) by virtue of the attraction excrased by perceptions on the 
distribution of our psychical energy To this state of things we give the name of 
psychosis fp 568] 

In the child, also an unconsaous impulse, fantasy or thought is more 
easily accessible to consaousness than in the adult, a conclusion that can 
be conhcmed in the undtstorted dreams and fantasies of children, and in 
their productions at play and m drawings as welL In describing the 
process of communication between the systems Ucs and Pcs (or Cs), Freud 
(1915a) emphasizes the constant interchange which lakes place through 
shifts in caihexis and indicates that a sharp and final division between 
the content of the two systems, as a rule takes place only at puberty ’ 
The child, whose unconsaous thought processes are so much more 
readily available to consciousness and with less evidence of anticatheaic 
activity, will thus, more than the older person, possess pnmary process 
qualiues It follows that illogical, autistic^ dereistic or irrational thought 
processes in a child need not necessarily imply a psychotic process They 
may be evidence of a normal state of development m the child, wnth the 
normal manifestations of pnmary process which are charactenstic of the 
child, they may be evidence of arrested development, they may be evi 
dence of transient responses of a nonpsychotic child to conflia situations, 
or they may be evidence of a pathological suie such as by definition u 
called schizophrenic. One might even question whether the designauon 
of the autistic child as a subgroup of the schizophrenic child is not 
misleading since auUsm in the child is normal, at first predominant, 
and only gradually gi\es way to nonautistic psychic aaivity To deter 
mine in a speafic instance whether the autism is pathological requires 
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cautious consideration of the child’s stage of development and of his 
total behavior in relation to surrounding persons and external reality. 
It is on this point that intensive work remains to be done in the comla- 
tion of psychological tests and clinical observations. An example of the 
complexities of the problem may be seen in Case D , whose wish fulfill- 
ing hintasy of the valuable stamp must be evaluated in relation m the 
intense needs of the child and to his retarded ego development. Taken 
in isolation it appears as a psychotic thought. 

Case K Another example of autism in the sense of a distortion of cognition 

und": :hfp“ora „rsh « me >o"s“-"“toThr“a;ri ' 

a fourteen year-old boy that his socia P general impression he 

friendly, co operatise boy of average intelligence, but the gene P 
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In advanced forms of mental actmty we obscr\'e thought processes which 
are quite detached from the concrete sensori-motor perceptual and afTcctive 
sphere. In the primitive mentality, howc\'cr. thought processes ahvays appear as 
more or less perfectly fused with functions of a sensori-motor and affective type. 
It is this absence of a strict separation of thought proper from perception, 
emotion, and motor action which determines the significance of so^alled con- 
crete and aEective thinking. Concrete and affective thinking are therefore 
characteristic examples of syncretic activity [p. 213]. 

Observations of children in psychoanalytic clinics and by psycholo- 
gists have given abundant evidence of the special quality of thought 
processes in children. It is particularly noteworthy that the conclusions 
from different sources, both psychoanalytic and nonpsychoanalytic, cor- 
respond so closely. This strengthens the conviction of the validity of these 
conclusions, a validation that cannot easily be achieved in this area by 
direct experimental methods- 

A difference in the thought process of the mature adult in contrast 
to the child or the schizophrenic patient is that the former is capable of 
abstract thinking but the latter can only cope with concrete content. Case 
D. again affords an illustration of primitive thought process in his ap- 
proach to a concrete and an abstract problem. D, was very poor in 
arithmetic, especially in subtraction. He became confused in dealing with 
numbers and posed himself the problem of subtracting 9 from 3. He 
could not understand why this was different from subtracting 3 from 9. 
But when he was asked, “If you had 3 apples and I took away 9, how 
many would you have left?” he replied, “Are you crazy? You can’t take 
away 9 apples from 3.” 

The accessibility of primary process thought to conscious awareness 
is illustrated in the following case, though the operation of defensive 
forces which result in displacement and distortion is also evident. 


Case L. An eleven-year-old girl exhibited a profound fear of water. She 
would swim in the pool at the cotuge school because “it is kept clean" but was 
in a sute of panic when taken to a beach or to a picnic at a lake. She swam well 
and could dive. She stated, "There are spiders or things in the water. You can 
sis-allow those as you breathe swimming, and they go down your throat, and 
they grow in you and they can kill you— and they do. I heard of that. I was told 
so. I read about a boy in the newspaper, or somewhere. It happened to him and 
It killed him. I can sec the spiders in the water became I swim with my eyes 
open." She related that these fears began after witnessing a TV show in which 
ihc av, "lish m up men-they jm, eat them up_there me many fi,h 
together and they eat up a person in no time." 

Thi, girt vm born out ot wedlock and abandoned by her mother imme- 
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diately after birth She was placed in foster homes but the father tool ““ 

his home after his marriage to another woman when L. was 

half years old She was referred for placement within a year f 

s-hrr^rb^rSiTpsrste. 

being an abandoned orphan ° unconsaous preoccupation with 

of the spiders in the water oreoedipal and especially oral compo- 

oedipal conflicts which are colored y p P reactions go beyond what 
nen£ These ennihets remain “ »” iV-P"- “ 

might otherwise be a neurotic y primary process which 

her age insists that she sees the cteattwes^ '“J ^ i Seau her fan 

operates tn all fantasy production has tal 
tasy as a reality The function of relation lo reality 
the function of thinking 

togfvrirp!^n^9UFrc:^^^^^^ 

peoples and of children He said 

i.,ch ,f Ihev ocniired singly might 
In the former we find ^taractenst^ ^ „„hM and 

be put down to megalomania ° ^ a belief m the magical smue^ 

mental processes the omnipo en world— the art 0 map 

words Ld a medtod of grandiose premise. In the 

whieh appears to be a logical PP[ „ „„ch mote obioire 

child of our own day . awards Ihe external world 

expect a perfectly analogous atotude tow 

11 ...ffice to illustrate magical thougni 
The following short whose wish to be a girl «« ex 

This IS the boy mentione P jjjtoruon 

pressed tn vtvtd fantasies without ^ 

cere M This nine and a haiye.-- oMe.ph— h^„ 

rerm7e“of:^pmfnir-„r;^^^ 

- — no. fit. 

though he were talking 
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was going on, he would announce, "You are disconnected/' It was then of no as-ail 
to talk to him. He had magically broken the contact with the adult and unul 
he t%as ready to resume the intervie\>r he only repeated, "I can’t hear you. Sorryl 
You are disconnected. 1 can’t hear you. Sorry" 

M. w’as the only cltild of divorced parents. He was placed at the cottage 
school at the age of eight and a half, almost a year after die parents' divorce. 
Prior to the divorce he was closely attached to his mother, infantile in his w’ays, 
disruptive and aggressive- The divorce brought on a marked aggravation of 
his difficulties, especially an increase of aggressive behavior toward his mother and 
other children. This was related to sexual inflicts which manifested themselves 
in an unconcealed wish to be a girl. When he heard about the operation to 
change the sex of a male to a female, which was then being reported in the 
new’spapers, he asked that this be done to him. At the same time he resented a 
play on his name used by the children who called him by a girl's name. It has 
already been noted that the mother was a machine operator, the father a quiet, 
passive man. On one occasion the boy inserted a crochet needle into the rectum 
of a younger male cousin, resulting in injury that required surgical treatisenL 

The magical use of the telephone game was presented here as an 
example of disturbed thought processes. It may also be considered as a 
defensive device in the boy’s effort to deal with his aggressive and sexual 
drives, a phase of ego function which is dealt with in a later section. 
Other ego deviations in this boy included especially his narcissistic object 
relationships which took the form of a dinging, whining, demanding 
adhesiveness to adults. 

Another common form of thought activity in children is that de* 
scribed by Piaget (1937) as "ego<entric"^* thought. Here the child views 
the external world in terms of his own inner needs and drives. Self-cen- 
tered thought is related to autistic thought and may be considered a 
variety of the latter. The following case illustrates briefly such a thought 
process in a child, with spedal emphasis on the relation to the specific 
conflict in the child. 


Case N. This boy of twelve was extremely overindulged by his mother and 
manifested marked oral fixations. One visiting day he stood at the bottom of 
the hill wailing for his parents. He was found there shortly after lunch time, 
v-himpering. ^en told it was past lunch hour, he insisted that his parents 
had promised to come before noon and, since they had not yet arrived, it was 
not yet noon. The boy could not be convinced that he was wrong and only 
after his parents arrived a short lime later did he come up the hill for his lunch. 
There were other severe deviations of ego function in this boy which can only 


'♦The term “seU-centered" would here be more 
diiunction of ego and selL 


accurate. Sec 


above, on the 
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be mentioned briefly here because the study of this child is still in ns early 

‘’’'Trarre behavior prior to admission to the cottage 
of observation at a mental hospital ivhere a diagnosis of childhood 
was made The psycliological examination at the hospital concluded that the 
boy was schirophrenic but no. ye. psychotic The boy cu down ins M 
inmle after the'^ther children began lo call him a fa. hushy Pg ft s'm 
refused to talk to anyone and said ^t if he tarn "ft said .La. 

had eaten her breath would go into his y an He could not 

even if he only looked at an apple he woidd P ,,1,^ ,he 

swallow his saliva and would spit „,rror and weighing 

taste of his saliva He was P'“’““P‘^ . . . ^^aifd to the boys sexual confu 
himself These manifestations were p y ^ nervous 

sions The mother IS the dominant member of the Hmily^^ 

irritable quick tempered but „ old accidentally scalded his 

eighteen who when the boy was less than a year 

penis and testicles ^^own maeasmg proves- 

The boy has since admission to the cot^ meaning of his birarre thoughts 
Sion in various aspects of ego functioni * , ^os and procreative fantasies 

though clearly suggestive of „ be fully evaluated Hii spitting 

needs further study before their ™ ^ „o.\eibal.ie such fantaiiei 

aciivjties persist but with less mtensi y N shows increasing interest 

as those which led to his " P”''" ,be o.her children He works 

rn participation with the group “^^urol the institution The place of 
well a. school and conforms •'■'"“^["'ocording to the usual descripme 
the boys peculiar though. P™'"”’ ^s to be determined m relation to h.s 
criteria would be “P'** P’’"' ° aspects of his personality 

fuidier development and to the other a p 

. , ,|,e child who becomes annoyed or 

A common experience is 'h“‘ „„deritand him He assumes 

irritated when the adult the adul. Tins is noted 

magically that edhlts can magically read rhe.r 

also in children who wrongdoing i t i n ilie 

guilty thoughts and know of iha ^ ^Usm must be included n the 

to the capacity to concep 


to thtnk in abstractions 
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Babylonian and Greek thought that man ^vas able to use abstractions 
such as those of time and space. Primitive man of today can lead a party 
down a tortuous stream through thick jungle without error, but he 
cannot understand a map. Cassirer has especially emphasized the impor- 
tance of symbolism in human thought which he sees as the hallmark of 
the human mind. He says in a pithy sentence, "instead of defining man 
as an animal rationale, we should define him as an animal symbolicum" 
(p. 26). He indicates that in primitive thought there is a confusion be- 
tween the being and the meaning" of the symbol and adds, "But in the 
further progress of human culture the difference between things and 
symbols becomes clearly felt, which means that the distinction between 
actua ity and possibility also becomes more and more pronounced” (p. 
57). 


The most important instruments of symbolic activity are language 
an • The characteristic disturbance of language in schizophrenia 

IS me loss of the capacity to differentiate the word as symbol from the 
'^as recognized by Freud (1915a) in his paper on 
me Unconsaous,” in which he described how the word is subjected to 
process with regression from its function as an abstraction to 
nrim’f* u thing. Cassirer’s description of the confusion in 

S r and the meaning" of the symbol, 

which was quoted above, is a corresponding concept. 

rna^S'"' development serves different functions: expressive, 
in childrp ^°“rmunicative, all of which may be observed progressively 
in Hs '<:W“Phrenic3. Hughlings Jackson, 

and subseauem" from brain disease, published in 1874 

a disiin 1 , emotional from propositional speedi, 

the loss of ' 1 j3<^kson in these early writings described 

guagVlnrsLTcil’ f <>t 1“- 

.he detailed report! in lltT lit!"tu^lh^'“ve"n™?”'''"■'^'‘’ 
in ^^cbUdren observed 1 „ UrisTdr^rllrtt^lrr^Zd”:; 

See especUlJjr Piaget (1932). 
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but the two factors of incomplete development and disrupted school 

attendance added to the difficulty of clinical point of view, 

It IS most important to determine. &<>” *e ’.meal 
the variations m thought processes at ^ deviate from a 

permit later normal development How process and resume 

hypothetical norm and still be able “ ^ for^example, how long 
sJl^sfactory growth! Many for a ^w 

the deviations persist In so instances they persisted for 

moments as m a normal adu child s responses Yet, after 

long periods and were <*aractenst.c of th 

years, they gave way to dnld will react later in life 

It IS not yet certain in any ca observations of children ov 

This problem ideally requires “^^“^^pces and with the oppor 
long periods of time. /(„ni different cultural and soaal 

tunny for comparison '"^o^e of Isaacs and P‘ago‘ >>“ 

backpounds Careful «o*es su* *0 need fo 

Witness to the a^aS'wn^ies m the conclusions 

further work to reconcile the app 

of these authors « , contribute to these ^ 

The present study is too lira „ a freer 

The ego m «» ■* o„d*^to the inslinctual dr. 

conflicts '■*“'^g‘°cm‘‘solut.ons, le»°>abl= and more 

defenses and the immature ego are _oent certain 

the defenses avadabl course of d P j„a, 

rm e-b^rdiemselves as 

rd^r^u'ed forth m me -- 

Hltaaes “"fdOT !"’"Thoi ip^u^.” 

England w*th piagct h«encd »«« different fro imellisetirt a"** 

I.a.cs m many WP'“ 

Ijm.ly eapenencei 
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to form the permanent diaractcr traits of the penon Hartmann (IQaS) 
notes that failure to achieve stable defenses is seen in various forms of 
child pathology and in schizophrenia He postulates that this is to a 
large extent due to an impairment of the capacity to neutralize aggressive 
energy, so that neutralized energy is not available for use m counter 
cathexis and in maintaining such stable defenses as repression 

The increased tendency to conflict m schizophrenia has been noted 
by Freud and others Greenacre (1941), particularly m her paper on "The 
Predisposition to Anxiety/' has emphasized the relation of anxiety to 
increased narcissism in severe neuroses and borderline states The imma 
ture or deviant ego is more vulnerable to anxiety and, pan passu, exces- 
sive early anxiety states lead to increase in narcissism, inadequate devel 
opment of the sense of reality and other ego disturbances 

Jones (1929) descnbed the fear of total extinction in cases of pro- 
gressive ego disiniegrauon, a phenomenon that he called "aphanasis" 
Anxiety is an ego response to a danger situation, and, prior to the estab- 
lishment of the ego, one can only postulate a pre anxiety state, a direct 
response to noxious stimuli simitar to the responses of louer animals 
Further, in its early stages, the immature ego reacts to a danger situation 
with a severe, immediate response, presumably because adequate defenses 
are not available and because the capaaty to postpone discharge has not 
yet developed. This conclusion is in accord with that of Brenner (1953), 
■who believes that anxiety is not present at birth or m early infancy, but 
that It appears as a reacuon to danger as the ego takes over the functions 
of memory and sensory perception Spitz (1950), on the basis of direct 
observauons of infants, also postulates a pre anxiety response to noxious 
stimuli in earliest infancy, cspcaally separation from the mother. 

Mahler (1952) has descnbed the readiness of the "joung infant to be 
thrown into affectomotor storm rage reactions, which if not relieved 
by the mother's ministrations, ma) result in a state of organismic dis- 
tress vvhich she looks on as similar to the panic reactions of later life 
Leitch and Escalona (1949) describe the variations in reaction to stress 
noted m different children These studies support earlier observations by 
Fnes, who classified infants according to the activity shown in response 
to certain stimuli, as ‘ the congemul acuvity type ’ it The conclusions of 
Bergman and Escalona (1949) that unusual sensitivities in young children 
are related to later deviations in development (with four of five descnbed 
cas^ later diagnosed as childhood ^ythoses) are of great importance and 
deserve extensive further study 

It Sec her mo« recent publitauoa mth WooU (195S) tor a summary of these studies. 
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The sensitivity to stress and the lability of response of the young child 
IS similar to that noted in the adult schizophrenic mth ^ discharge 
pattern characterized by diffuseness, ^ f 

organic channels, the psychosomatic response This 
delayed progression from primary to secondary process, 

i ■'j— 

function of delayed response Eiss ( ; . natient who showed 

describes the emotional responses p ^ resulting intensity of 

an incapacity to reduce emotio ^ » mcanacitv of the immature 

emotionality Glover (1949) also escri resultant tendency to 

ego to deal m^Lanalytic findings are in accord 

psychosomauc discharge The psy described in the unde- 

^uh the observations P’^^mrn^^ The progressive 

veloped organism the ,.,„„nse to specific, individuated response 

tendency from diffuse, globa r p described m physiological 

IS a basic biological F‘“'P'=*’;k'’;;J’eras humans 
and psychological studies of ^ function of the ego passes 

Z with other ego of psychoanalytic knowl 

through progressive phases T P , .j^j-grchy of defense mechanisms, 

edge does not permit the setting P ,,,, Mcchamsms 

a pUem po^d hy An. ^ud (.««). P-d ( 1 ^) dis.in 


of Defense\p M) But as “ j'P jf^ersal into the opposite and 

guished as more primitive the « utilization of repre 

Turning round upon the «■ "T’.P, relation of .he ddferenualion 
Sion In 1926 he stated "P';“„J„„„re-.d, ego, and ° 

of the components of the PJ ■ It may well be that 

the development of speefie '„d before tl.c ‘’'J 

tts sharp cleavage into an '8° „t different method o 

superego, the mental ™ has attained these levels of 

defense from ^tiesrTcen’T.y, Ho-^er 
;rrroTthe‘^deve.opmen.a.^^^^^^^^ 

?*= defensive processes and the which is 

SrofCrphre^^^^^ and detachment of 

turning against the sc , „„inbu.c to the 

■nie ego estabhshespauem. of defenm which may 
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formation either of character responses, or in other instances, of neurotic 
or ps)chotic symptomatology Hartmann and others have brought out 
the importance of studying the precursors of defense in children as 
indications of potential dangers of neurosis and psychosis in later life 
As already noted, Freuds earliest descriptions of the psychotic process 
were of its utilization by the ego as a defense against an unbearable 
reahty He has pointed out the characteristic use of denial and projection 
by the psychouc. 


Anna Freud (1936). in The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense, 
similarly describes the use o£ denial as a defense mechanism by the 
immature ego She says. The efforts of the infantile ego to avoid ‘pain’ 
by directly resisting external impressions belong to the sphere of normal 
p^chology Their consequences may be momentous for the formauon of 
the ego and of character, hut they ate not pathogenic (p 75) The child s 
use of denial as a prumme defense has been discussed in the section on 
relauon to rrality It is not necessary here to add further proof that 
children m their normal activities constantly use denial, proiecuon and 
reamon formation as defenses The quesuon is rather when, m the course 
of deselopment. do these defenses become pathological 

the more mature ego, particularly 
thfXoototr ‘T’ areleast evident m 

renrl^iTa^r t“ T ' “ accomplish 

1 ^ 1 ^= deS^r child These Lre 

^ Tmbt an?,r demands of reahty. they 

recognized, and Zissler fig 5 ^\ J “ schizophrenia is weU 

reprionm sch™ hr^a to'^eTn'^^"^ 

in delinquents ^ defect. He has noted this also 

.. Si's'Er “."‘Sir r," 

regression or chanve of defensp ^ defenses and the tendency to 
*e very earli^ ,XnL ™ «*dcnt in children In 

ham (1908) pointed out th sAizophrenia. both Jung (1909) and Abra 
and hysteiia'^e sun.Ur P-cc<« 

t"o conditions stemming from thrSfc ™ cluneal picture in the 
are dealt with including of which the couHicts 

this quesuon in 1926 when fferent defenses Freud reopened 

nisms^that occur in ' *= different defense ILba 

different forms of psychoneurosis Waelder (1951), m 
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a recent paper, also underscores the central importance of choice of 
defense mechanism in different clinical conditions 

Freud has emphasized the role of defensive mechanisms in daiacter 
development In 1937 he mote No individual ™kes use of all th 
possible mechanisms of defense each person merely ” 

fhem but these become fixated in his ego establishing ™ “ 

iegriar modes of reaction for that particular 

In young children where t regression to more pnmi 

yet become set where instabi i y normal development responses 

live defense mechanisms are time to the next, and 

to danger situations may vary picture This normal 

result in dramatic differences m bed children whom we 

variability is even more „,„rouc to psychotic states and 

observed where could be demonstrated repeatedly 

the reverse tive also noted dramatic changes in bor 

Ekstein and Wallerstein 1954) have a mammg 

derlmeandpsychoticchildrenw A y „ ego slates which 

chanees in defense patterns They speaK or 
they relate to different ,be following case 

These considerations are illustrated 

Core O This is a boy who was twelve ye^ orhMpUdirat.on at 

o'ts’'a'Trighr;“d Zm" 

b”rr“dr»;res:m^has...ny.^^^^^^ 

was always ready to cottage school 

emotional impact j„s,<,ry and « frustrations and 

periodically according. o On die t-v oeca 

O developed a ““Itere » 

sometimes the p P ^ these reaction 
sions when they occurred 
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to send him to a hospital on an emergency basis He banged his head against 
the tvall frothed at the mouth, screamed uncontrollably and struck out at any 
object in his way, animate or inanimate He had to be restrained to a>oid injury 
to himself or anyone about 

By the next morning the hoy was able to leave tlic hospital He was again 
his usual quiet conforming self Although apparently out of contact with reality 
during his attack, the next morning he remembered what had occurred and 
expressed guilt and contrition He stated tliat when he does not get what he 
wants he is overcome by a feeling of rage whidi he cannot control 

It was reported that O had been hyperactive and aggressive since the age 
of three and a half Temper tantrums were noted even before this, and it was 
their inaeasing severity which had necessitated hospitalization The boy had 
been toilet trained at nine months but had remained enuretic. 

A more recent development was a preoccupation with guns which assumed 
the proportions of a compulsion He collected all sons of toy guns, talked about 
guns to anyone who would listen and when asked to draw would cover sheets 
of paper with careful drawings of guns 

*6 contrast between the clinical 
« well controlled, 

Thte Tn, ! r'’ ntechantsms operating at 

ovLome bTthe r ■" "Se reac.tons these were 

functions including object retaonsW Ih" “ number of ego 

of instinctual drives processes and control 

ra.sIs'’rb:';7e:n:nTtr:eW^^^^^ ° " =* 

manifestaucns Some authet sZk of 

the ■ neurosis as a defense aeaina ifie ^ underlying psychosis" or of 
in the round table discussion on Ch'wh''°re if” ''‘^niple. Freedman, 

' Clinical experience has sfio«r Schizophrenia (1953), says, 

m a child before pubertv oh severe psychoneurotic disorder 

.. —..4 "■ 
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An alternative approach would be from the direction of psychoana 
lytic characterology This is based on the well established obsenation 
noted m the quotation above from Freuds “Analysis Tenu.uable and 
Interminable” (1937). that for every individual ihere is established a 
characteristic pattern of response, including /.f 

■which are brought fonvard in various situations throughout life It is 
possible by clinical examination and by psychological testing ^"ese 
r patienfl characteristic responses and defense 

mfy be the forewarning of a psycholic process dence of a P°fen 

iial psychotic reaction is. however, no. the 7 = “ “ ® 

psychoJis • I believe the distinction .0 be more ban ^ 

From Uiis point of view one is <leab”S Teurol.c picture 

certain circumstances, utilizes de j-esult in a psychotic 

and under other circumstances uti izes jmeirelationship of elation 

picture Lewm(1954).inh,sdiscuss.on^«f them>«^^^^ 
and depression, also supports the P 1 ^ confusion that 

broughrinto play a. diSeren. rr„„?cl,m a sta e by another He 
result from the idea of 7 “ ' "w^ d.deren' aspects of a 

prefers to view elation and p defenses and symptomatic 

conflict, each with its covering the psychosis, or the 

expressions To speak of t e n central question of an ego 

psychosis covering the neurosi ,niernal drives, m an ever-changing 

■ ' rharnsrSfar^selves change a. die peison 


external world with 
develops T.mral observation is the close relation 

An important and faoo>.ar c mca^ .clmophrenia 

ship between obsessive 77finilion of the autistic child an obsessis 

Kanner (1949) includes m his d observations reported 1 

desire for the preservation of s,„|ong prevalence of obsessive 

iHludy conLi ihis fi''7fJoto i™n?c';,.dien The obsess,- 

compulsive manifesianons n -h^ ^ 

compulsive Phenomena we e^„,,03„„„„s ea* ins. « d- 

.ess frequently as psyc— 

rpXt'/cr pbenomena base a wider signifimnce 1^ 

^hal obsessive compuls. P „ VwUM. ,l».> 

s.roi a d«s.W d-v»o» p» 
p 463) 
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yond their role in psychopathology and iliat they appear in the ordinary 
activities of human beings ivas recognized by Freud in 1907 in his study 
of the resemblance of obsessive acts in neurotics and in religious practices. 
The rigidity of primitive ritual has been illustrated by many writers and 
in greatest detail by Frazer in The Golden Bough. Cassirer (1944) also 
points up the universal need for conservativism, tradition and continuity 
where the primitive mind must deal with problems beyond its under- 
standing and actual control. 'iVhat he says of the primitive mind may be 
applied to the mind of the child and of the schizophrenic. The ego which 
is faced with the threat of destruction seems under many different cir- 
cumstances to seek safety by defenses that lead to obsessive-compulsive 
acts, and the more so as other more appropriate defenses are unavailable 
because of immaturity or regression. A dear distinction should be made 
between the origin of the obsessive-compulsive manifestations and their 
seconda^ utilization. The manifestations, under any circumstances, are 
either character responses or symptoms resulting from conflict and de- 
fenses, more speciflcally from a conflict between instinctual impulses and 
ego defenses; they may serve as secondary adaptive measures, accom- 
plished, in part at least, by the synthetic function of the ego. 

Case M., already described, is an example of obsessive-compulsive 
^'^Wch appear to be related to severe 
niustmerr. u drives. The following case 

r ^ ^here the fluid 

conflict and defense makes the outcome still undetermined. 

cottage'' mothi* hfd toTe °d^ ^^7 

The parents were divorced wh^ P ^ admitted to a mental hospital, 

boy lived with the j ’ ^ jean old. Prior to admission the 

The grandfather for in ®^"dpMents in an atmosphere of extreme rigidity. 

It revealed du„„l ie W. .heT V “ trltemoon. 

been exnemely seductivl in he/^rel i' mother had always 

tact, lissing, aid deeXi hil. ?' r?’ 

to disturbing visiu with the mother tk symptoms could be related 

and her parents to hate his fath ' 7^1. encouraged by his mother 

became Lr that thU 4^1 f "4 it 

of early happy experiences. profound attachment, with memories 

evidences ot distmbMTe's'ttMl'libid*”°i’*r* J’“'*8t‘>“n'I ™e underscored by 
overs Iiom other children; he was orderlv"'b^ ''ottt'ottly. begging left- 

he had a marked fear of bodilv ' • 7 “* hi* outer dress but filthy beneath; 

tear of bodily mjury. especially to his eyes. MasturbaUon had 
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been nn overt problem when he war at home Unt.1 the ^ 

rlept m the.r bedroom He war a fnendly bnt apprehennve ^ ; 

the*^ observer by hr awkward bodtly movementr He 

aggrernon whci tn an atmosphem where ^ He a" 

and defended themselves freely made him digerences without 

tempted to form a society to reward boys who settled their ditieren 

kinds ohsessiWHompidsive 
P s symptomatic manifestations psychiatnc observanon at 

behavior and schiroid reactions P „i,„oi and his compulsive manner 

the age of sia because of his llS before he made any 

isms On one occasion in a playroo with clocks and ume At the 

effort to play mth them He P “ a„d time assumed inaeasing 

cottage school the preoccupation wi n addition he became 

complexity as his mathematical abilities d P including 

adept at puzzles and checkers and *“"““„ing a particular syllabic 

bottle caps A school assignment to pages of carefully 

brought on weeks of activity resulting 

printed script „ die stars with an extensive knowledge of astro- 

P developed an interest > „ oi travel in space 

nomical detail to which he added his ow jp, functioning He 

Schizoid manifestations were noted in dfl«n 
kept htmself isolated from other ch. lien a" ”'3 He 

neologisms and clang associa which 

exhibitionistic clowning _.a,ed to be disturbed thought P*'® n„ 3 j,t,es 

More smking and silly widi pci-^-r 1”“;, 

gested a confusion betw a wide range poking 


his thinking mere «« i|,e uiing 

gested a confusion betw a wide ^,^„g w.th the joking 

average but his scon g bought into play ^ disturbed 

r-Ut the -"nruib^edly had nt^cr 

attitude were used as o and downing 

thought processes approa ^ ,„otiie acuv"! 

determinants as wel „p„SOTl Drawing „,p. 

The drawing that P jj,j„o,tonsly d'“ded P tnnfunon 

and usually took i' „„onoinicaI spa« H,/(whtch he rationahied 

of streets mi as a woman » ““‘““Ljr.yle with a luH "»”■ 

of sexual differences su^ , „„ drawn in P.cassiw , 

by calling It a smudge off 
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body and profiled face so that the figure appeared finally SMih only one arm 
shoeing 

The interplay of obsessue-compuhi\e and of schizoid manifestations 
in this boy gave to his behavior and speech a peculiar, almost uncanny 
quality The pertinent question is whether tlie differences in the overt 
manifestations can be explained by shifts m defense mechanisms As in 
Case N , here too one set of defenses gives way to anotlier, though here 
the different phases alternate more rapidly In Case N , furthermore, 
and not in this boy, there was the periodic explosive discharge of in 
stinctual drives Correspondingly, in Case N the tuo forms of reaction 
were easily distinguishable whereas in Case P the rapid alternation, 
almost simultaneity, of the different phases made the distinction more 
difficult In accordance with Freuds formulation (192'lb), 'Neurosis is 
the result of a conffict betivcen the ego and its id, whereas psychosis is 
the analogous outcome of a similar disturbance in die relation between 
the ego and its environment (outer world) we may postulate that the 
alternating phases and their defense constellations are related to different 
structural conflicts the one, intrapsychic, determining an obsessive-com 
puUive picture, the other between the ego and external forces resulung 
narcissistic object relationships to primary process 
fought and to direct expression of instinctual dnves-thc schizoid 

a “! a He « aull m the midst of 

Lu mckev f’’’ P«°«i.pal conflict, and the opposing forces are 

&e ten& " S""'- “P-ally .n v.ew of 

presented m 11 detetm.ned The cise has been 

L acuve ' ‘ that attends the observation of 

aettve process m svhtch so many Buctnaung factors are operating 

G ,^ulonomouj Functions of the Ego 

postulated the'^MsJence'o^^ on Terminable and Interminable. 

(19a0) has developed this Lc4>t Tn h“‘“' 

functions of the ego These fim^ writings on the autonomous 

(Hartmann s conflict bee snhe^h ‘"d'^P'-'dently of conflict 

m psychic conflict. ^ ^ ^ccondanly become involved 

a fixed prpm\he''‘o*r,’' ’’r *,1 heading do not form 

future studies will surely bnut'^^ '5”°”''dgc of ego psychology, and 
covered m previous sectmn k ^ changes Some of the ego functions 
P evious secuons of this paper may be listed as autonomous 
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ego functions, for example, reality testmg and thought Hartmann (1939) 
pices in the condtctfree sphere of ego development the fo lowing 
'^perception, intention, object comprehension, 
phenomena, and productivity, . also 

motor development, grasping, crawling, and ‘ ■■ 

maturation and learning processes “P'”* “ t of the basis for 
The autonomous ego funcuons ' 7 X ^0010 speaally 

ego interests and talents of the ‘7 ^ 

significant in consideration of proh ® ^ ^P ^ of conflict 

The autonomous functions may be „.Ui other 

in the developing child these functions may also 

developmental arrests m the eg found but m some cases 

be retarded Limitations of ":„'rns appear in a child 

precocity or hyperdevelopme ,£„„ann (1953) points out that the 
whose other functions are ,v.niion are usually intact in sdiiio- 

ego apparatuses "“=“7 oisewii <>' 

phrenia, an example of P functions . 

m the midst of regression of other «S® u functions may be 

Many examples of disturbance “ |u, fur instance, in 

found in the individual cases a dy P whereas in most 

Case P , mathematical aptitude g f g ,urbances were common 

other cLes reading retarded, Uiough of course 

School performance was m mM difficult to establish to wh 

other faiors contributed to ^''Jugo function is the resul o 
extent the disturbance of an 7 f „hibition stemming out 0 

maturational arrest and to wha «ten „ rjy 

an instinctual conflict ft is conflict is rampant an 

achieved in most of these children whe , “ 

rrahaation of instinctual coime wiUi the dynamics 

boy whose failures in sublim „nnicu function 

of his neurosis ^'"'t'of disturba°nc"o" an autonomous ego funenon 
An important example of distur muscu ar i 

IS that of locomotion Many as svell '''J'theVstunil 

ordination and '“"P^^ conid not find in any u„g and 

various forms ^^gcr (HM7, tne-of « ^^^cna 

reflex responses do'“‘“ in her cases These p 

whirling phenomena P 

Ldier discussion of die -“"-““^ri'can gne m -Hie 

hecL"-Uo-‘'-''"‘“'“'‘''" 
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corroborative efforts of psychologists are needed and, in fact, it is in this 
area that many activities of psychologists have been centered My purpose 
in this paper is limited to drawing die attention of the clinical observer 
to the importance of evaluating die individual autonomous ego functions 
in their relation to the total functioning of die rest of the personality 
As Hartmann (1939) has said "The concrete study of many ego^isturb- 
ances in psychoses and of many psycho physical interrelations must also 
take account of this conflict free sphere These problems cannot be com 
pletely resolved if only their drive and conflict aspects are considered ’’ 
It IS the uneven progression and regression of individual functions 
that he behind the impressive variations of the specific individual who 
may show startling aptitudes in one area with malfuncUon in others 
to interesting illustration is the case of a mathematical genius described 
osen (1953) i® This patient, along with precocious mathemau 
"Strephosymbolia" in reading and writing 
e yper unction in one area and the malfunction in the other 
were related to underlying conflicts 

secondary ego autonomy is 
involved here but goes beyond the scope of this paper Vor a detailed 
theoretical study, see Hartmann, 1950) ^ 

7 Synthetic Function of the Ego 

NuIbemCn ' 'BO been studied intensively by 

m ^eate wh’h 'o -mte, to bind, and 

and to generalize iHoulTsteS Aa"/ T 'll'' 

function is most h:., ^ 'B® functions the synthetic 

against dissolution Even aftelTbre k’" ‘o Pro'^ting “ 

function may remain and m occurs, the synthetic 

n diderent iL di^bT^rpTrictfer ' 

.ion?s:chl’’rha?otr" - “ndi 

seriously menaced bv ’ disintegration, where Eros is most 

efforts L s;nr«^ A s^v '6° makes the greatest 

Schreber ca!e, wW "““P'' *>0 seen in the 

logic developed a tightly tot nltt ''*'** i.*' exquisite adherence to 

(1920) describes a catatonic delusions Nunberg 

still dominated by the geneto*n«rr° T obviously 

beings ■ ^ ® yoi' emmilKy, common to all human 

“See also Rosen (IQoS) 
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This function which tries to create order of some sort out of whatever 
material inner and outer perceptions supply, is also subject to develop 
ment Hartmann (1947) notes that the synthetic function of “>e «g 
■•not the most primitive regulating function we 
experience, it dLlops only gradually parallel to the ^evetopm 
the ego Hartmann suggests the use of the <^rm"ore^nnms ™ 
as of wider significance: including elements of differentiation as well as 

™The‘“nthetic function cannot be examined 

works with other functions, and evidence o other 

every action or thought of the perso Rmdinff of instinctual 

psychic functions, especially processes, the control of 

energy, progression from primaij reality the compromises 

instinctual drives according to the demands other 

of id and ego conflict that result m f„„£,,on The justification 

aspects of ego activity exemplify snecific and separate one is 

of designating the synthetic functio clinical observations both 

m Its operational value m desaib.ng certam dinica 
in normal development and in psy ^ ,0 die confabulations 

In the productions of children, in bring together 

of organic brain disease, there is a organization This is 

the Thought or image within m which the dream 

familiar to the analyst m „,, 3 t is happening to him or to 

,s subjected The child s need to widi die hm. 

explain the phenomena msturational state of hi. 

tations of his experience, 

instinctual drives and ego ■ ,„us.ic” cluW. des^bes 

Kestenberg (1954), m a de-aded 

defects in the synthetic f^an«>o ' disturbance is an inle ■ 

r». 

2: r*:;' 

.1 .'So—. 

In The Origins of M romiders a biologi 

function of organuati , 
so SctontUiy rtinw" "■ ' ' 

Dreams 
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well as of a regulating function of the intellect. These concepts approxi- 
mate the concept of tlie syntlietic function of the ego in psyclioanalytic 
theory. Piaget (1936) concludes that "intelligence constitutes an organiz- 
ing activity whose functioning extends tliat of the biological organization" 
(p. 407), the latter being present in animals other than man. The specific 
differences between tlie synthetic function in man and the biological 
organizing function in animals pose a challenging problem for future 
study. 


To illustrate the role of the synthetic function as a uniting force in 
the children we have studied w'ould require not only a recapitulation of 
all the clinical reports already included in this paper but adding to 
them. In Case A. it is evident in the child's attempt to reconcile her 
hallucinatory experience with the attitudes of the persons about her, by 
her reluctant admission that she dreamed the vision. In Case B. it is to 
be seen in the effort to reconcile the strong sexual impulse with the 
prohibitions imposed by the social mores with which she is familiar, a 
conflict unreconciled intrapsychically. in pan because the components 
of her psychic structure are still in process of developmenu 

A point of some interest is the retention of a surprising capacity to 
'n or sculpture a production which seemed integrated 

organize in certain children where ego deviation seemed 
IX. X reality function, thought processes or 

of this finding remuins to be 
detemtned. Ch.ld A., already described, is a case in point. 

dent synthetic function is more dramatically evi- 

dent svhen It breaks down. So, for instance, in Case C and cJe E 

mXeTT"'™ appcTed along I- 

fao^ent fit “ “"d fo other Jtildren, a 

related to <ih.urb"f XX^etTcTun^ctir'"""' ''' 

reappearirr^®Xe^Xterin“h'‘’"”- “"f"'^tion” svhich may 
psychological tf^denclcs exist which “thof pntoitive 

which reappear regressivelv in ih.* "ormal m early infancy, and 
corresponds to 01^1055 of 5vnth«-'’T''““' """'"tegration" 

appear as contusion. ^ foncuon and would subjectively 

donX4of7nluXwX*;‘'’'“ ■" => Ptogtessive deteriora- 

compamed by an increasing sense of contusion. 

a halL She was originaUy pkclrf It'**' “S' a""’ 

» p (XU at the age o£ nineteen months because of the 
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»' h- o.™ 

school O h, A fehers desmion ol iho bm,Iy Before she came to the cotuge 
ind sLh„f " ■nd-ding foster homes. losiitottotu 


ind shelters 
Her 


to aet “'’SSressive and itegamtsttebehav, or .oab.hty 

she^^l t* *5ams In addition 

e appeared tinusually confused She had difficulty ,n pronouncing Irards and 
etinies could not make herself clear in speaking She ivould say f got that 
Comwg out right Drawings were confused and disorgan 
wed The confusion s^as especially evident in psychological tests. For example jn 
the assembly test she left the trunk of the man upside down attaching the head 
to t e trunk where the legs should be The assembly of an automobile was done 
quickly and without error There was also a marked confusion m the use of 
pronouns She svas of average intelligence 

These difficulties persisted as the cfiifd continued in pfacement A surprising 
finding svhen she was tiveJve was that according to psychojogcal test results she 
tsas able to size up situations in a logical way and her judgment in handling 
everyday problems was superior This was in sharp contrast to her overt social 
difficulties and her confusion in day by day situations. She did her daily chores 
poorly She overlooked the obvious seemed to work without a plan and used her 
hands in a poorly co-ordinated tvay Her thinking also seemed confused though 
reality testing was intact 

At about the age of twelve there was a sudden change, with symptoms suggest 
tng an acute psychotic episode For a few days she behaved as though m a fugue 
Slate She expressed homicidal impulses and her fear ol these She could not 
member the street on which her family lived She made several attempts to run 
away at night and described haJJucinaiory experiences of seeing members of her 
family in front of her She said it is just that you don l believe me but I tell 
you It was so real 1 did not know what to do — J dashed down ihe fire escape out 
of my room into the fresh air 

Her struggle to maintain the integrity of her personality was dramatic in its 
intensity She asked for help and appeared at the therapist s or the social worker’s 
office several times a day 

There has since followed a state of fluctuant behavior which is still unresolved. 
Predominant is a sense of atnfusioii lerbalircd as such The Ihcsapist has an 
snspression that there are clemenis of depersonaliraiion tifi th Ihe thiU annul 
express perhaps because of her fack of faoeoage halny In shese pertods her 
speech becomes confused she becoma amnestic about details someiimes c/aim- 
ing she annot remember her name She beroraes agsressi.e and assaulii.e, aji 
tated and deprased and she expresses delosoisal idea, such as the fa'.tence of 

a spy system at the cottage srltool In addition she disregards afj ndc, of the 

institution and makes erode sesiial ovenorm “>^>’- ,„,„,l,|e and 

These serious stales aliernaie »iili persod. .hen she is quiet amensh e and 
Itiendly Bin the eonfoiion remamt at ihti ume «.th an Ophelia qoalny 
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bewildennent and helplessness In this phase she approaclies different adult per- 
sons about her in her inarticulate search for reintegration. 

The emphasis in this case has been on the failure of the synthetic 
function to effect a reconciliation of the conflicting forces, and its mani- 
festation as confusion. What the eventual outcome will be, in terms of 
the potential development of a fullblown psycliosis and the form it will 
take, remains to be seen. 

The final case which I shall present allows the demonstration of a 
deficiency of the synthetic function and, at the same time, a survey of 
the other ego functions and their deviation. 


Case R. This twelve year-old boy was admitted to the cottage school at the 
age of nine after a stay at a mental hospital for a period of observation. He W'as 
an only child. The father was away in the army during his infancy and returned 
to the hoine when the boy was just less than three >cars old. Within tw-o weeks 
the father developed an acute psychotic state and was sent to a hospital where he 
baa remained until the present ume. He has been diagnosed as a paranoid sebuo- 
phremc. The child remained with the mother after this She also manifested 
^ yean old, she attempted suidde by 

^ TW* Pjace in the presence 

mother’s actions but failed She has sub- 
seq^Uy been hospitalued at a state hospital where she is still a paUent. 

mem are not'a^^tb?^ “ 

br„*ra^d' of *0 “Other’s 

“ ‘■'‘f’ “o'-f oot cope rvid. his thfficol- 

aTer “““.oos he licked h.s aunt, actions that 

In^lt Po=g">ncy unseamed. R. also exposed 

to fondle his aunt's demanded to be allowed 

mother, that she had engaged m 

him and allowing him w sLk and f™'*’ ““>‘0® 

the separation when R. was eight sears old “"tinned unul 

him into their home he threafened tn “ “onth after ha relatives took 

room with a razor savine he xl m suiade He was found in the bath- 

this time that he ^ “ ^i* “other had done. It was at 

H®e ^n°°'' “ ““Ily Lba“d^” »"'>“‘f"onUy to the 

school to see him ""a brought to the cottage 

Visit either one again He re disturbing and he does not want to 

His other relatn« one or the other, 

two years ™ ™“"K “ "nd he has had no visitor in 
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When R. fat came to the cottage school he svas nme years old. He sras small 
for faage dtsheveled and unlcempt He «as so attached to ^ 

the hospital that it was necessary for the latter to “^7“^ 
school and stay with him ^^“XThis h« case»orler left he 

“Xrri'rmi “len-clung m his n^^social norher He was 
oriented in relation to the reality aspects o e situa d disturbance of his 
Thronghont his placemen. 

relation to reality His capacity to t 9 ,^5 p,ou, msh that 

one occasion he received a letter from E„Uy He boy 

they should all be reunited dunng e app ^ s home, and when 

tooi this to mean that he would hut accepted 

his misinterpretation was explain to - .pt which was however, ob- 

the realistic situauon He denied his sapp sjy,„g that the chil 

vious in his contorted features hjd misread it The sense of 

then who read his letter for him (he is a he was produang 

reality also seemed intact Dunng a P‘y‘*“'^‘Xn he saw the psychologist 
radie" bizarre fantastes he “”'.Te^c5 

writing He tned to reassure her, I m 3 „d projection in deal 

I was dreaming " He showed a ‘““"S very hostile to a teachtw who, 

mg with the difficulties of hts everyday Id H responsible for his 

^m^rsXersl^t; rrrhr^culties on fa cotmge mate. . 
“T&onthsattheconage^.^.^^^^^ 

a consmn. pmb,^ 

The regnletton end control 7'“' ""“^essiveLd libidinal fave. 

When he first came to the oodoS” sSctive behavior with 

immediate gratification a, inand»'^-,'^„ 

aggressive attacks uponji^ 'i;’'*,>rw.‘th more accept 

adults about hiro I ^ capacity to control his d«'« atteno of 

lessened and ^ evidence of the development of ““P ^ d dn- 

able behavior as we I„, progressively decreaied a P toM 

response The early imp“faj Th«e w« one experience of fire semng 

turbed behavior are u ..onsfiips " 

a year ago at^ntly been deviations m hi$ ob/ect ^" ^ , „descnbcd 

There have ^^"'"'"‘Lftingrdations to adult persons ha>e be 

treme clinging and rapJ X ^ mother appeared in his suia but 

His identification with P school he was withdrawn and 

his early relaoonship « hiniwlf in group of fa 

he made steady pro^e" „„ Uio level of seeking ^ . Wcyclc 

ships with adfa money and objecu such a. slamp boo 

narassistic needs aeiu 
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"t 1“ “ K<“m >0 hil parcnu, but an acceptance 

° '* so tndication of a true object relationship. 

His figiire drawings give iurther evidence of his distorted sense of self- 
n,w"'^ A™ “ .i”. Th= drawings arc characteristiallr 

k‘? or form. His Hgure of a man is a small, 

"ramoire" w th *' r *'“)• H*’ hsure of a woman turned into a 

from her T “PP'"''='E“ f“r huge teeth, and blood dripping 

STlt wa?.„ r f "“"’f "“h ‘ho vampire-woman 

to it Is r„t n"® ">"' ‘h' fx>y expressed tlie reassuring thought 

ton was only a dream. H.s figure drawing, showed no improvement over Uie 

sup^tllah hfr tesfr"'''" ”” ■•"•ef'-Eenee was definitely 

common obiects anri i varied. He had difTiniliics wkh the naming of 

the days of the weel. The fo”'^ “ttage school could not name 
April Tnd May ms^m 'T "e">'d a, ■■Spring, Summer, 

in his speech disturbance alid X f„ sto an f “"r'P‘“e«“tion appeared 
P^riiologim, test, he had to touch his haj briomt »uTd tow totiro^ ^ 

showed vriL variato Denfr? *''* connicu 

already been mentioned, to latt^ maE-'”". '^»racteristic defenses have 

schizoid quality. A peculiar resnons. . S >t«lt in a persecutory attitude of 
fail himL an^ abaSid oTu™ „Te^r„^’b"J'" “ 

tot it aroused in observers the imoulsf]^ 

arms. This could be brouehi on **^®‘*^ 

situation of tension such as an frustration or after a prolonged 

ing was the suddenness with whiSt ih^ '"T 

a few minutes would resume his nw <J*sappeared, and the boy in 

operative the sudden reanoeamne-s. There seemed in this to be 

The outbursts have become less frequ^^t.^^^"*^' P”™>tive these were. 

pation with time have given Patterns of behavior such as preoccu- 

isoUtion. Rorschach studies also increasing use of the defense of 

sexual impulses so that he has Itol ^ isolation of his aggressive and 

tones, also appears i„ his «« “mpul- 

In hi, beha, ,or and anions toward®!,!.^ "‘“"f repetitive figured 

ever stronger disiinaiveness. P'™"’^ '“rUon formation is seen with 

Autonomous 

opment a, well as because Ttot’imofr' -f"'"’- 

had a marked speech difficulty and ohen “nnicts. The boy 

to express himseU, and he is T^. '’“''y “i'h Sesture or movement 

■tents in hi, efioru ’ dance-like c 

severe ' - - . 


m his elloru to communiaie * dance-like quality in his move- 

■fttt be was almost a nonreader. At°to^ His reading disability was so 
same time he showed a striking 
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aptitude m anthmettc and quickly reached a level of pertonuance ^ 

age This It IS to be noted took place along mth a smking 
wuh abstmet concepts There »as a poverty of seAal capacity >-''2 ° 

his intelligence Motor coairdination was poor There were no dis.inbances 

memory or perception he vears a progressive deselopraem 

The lynlhctic jmclion has shown over the yea p gi etncral 

but even alter three years there is still a ^ked 

behavior and speech His sentences are left I mthlent and 

and misplaced parts of speech His pro uc lo through on any hue of 

he jumps from one subject to ano er ' 6 j^^j and organiation in his 
thought At the same time there “ uTuTy no" hypfracnve He can 

Themoststrtkingcharacter.sticof^^oy^«;;e„he™s^.- 

to the cottage school was his “ hom^vere themselves severely ego- 
that the other children many o ^ through the 

deviant, would help him in ma V j j^nj j,a, he seemed un 

demands of his daily living One mAa ^ ^ ,nppn„ 

able to stand by himself, that ho ^ i pnmaty unmtegra 

himself, or he would fall to the gr deprivation 

tion was a most fitting <*“'8"““™/“ ja^onship to a psychotic mother 
of his early infancy, the are^undoubtedly significant 

and the absence of contact "er^^ „ of die 

factors in the etiology of this t*'®" ^ ,,ave been described 

remedial teaching 0“^ ’ 

the outcome is still undeaded 

V Discussion 

y„ this paper I have -7So'^p“£"oTXro7bmr 
compnse the ego. 
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authors ha^e continued to discuss ego dysCunction as a general phenom 
enon There do appear in these articles references to one or more specific 
ego functions, usually object relationships, relation to reality, and thought 
processes, but not as the central point at issue I have made the specific 
ego functions, their development in children, die resultant ego deviations, 
and the relation to the concept of schizophrenia die focus of consideration 
In 1951 Hendnck described psychosis as “primarily the result of defect 
of functions usually considered components of the ego " He deals pri 
manly with the details of early identifications Maenchen (1953) sees the 
core of psychosis or psychosis-like illness in children to be the arrest of 
^o development Weil (1953a, 1953b) also stresses disturbances in ego 
eve opment in these cases, v\ith special emphasis on so^allcd constitu 
tional factors Stem (1945) and Bychov^ski (1947) discuss ego disturbance 
m a general sense in adult borderline cases, the former speaking of the 
vsai^ ego, and the latter emphasizing splitting of the ego and dis 
turbance of the synthetic function 

strength and ego weakness play a prominent 
to stu les But m each instance the author is forced eventually 

leave^the specific functions of the ego and to 

berffaQ 45 ^ approach to ego strength vague and unanswered Nun 

mrnt n( ^ i. ^ States, It seems that the arrest of develop- 

■" P^-^^PO-ng zt « weak 
open question th ^ measure oE ego strength remains at this point an 

have been offered Hart 
the best measure ot'^o sn™^'"‘L”' funcuons against regression as 
fl943y sup?re.t, , 1 , , .a, ^ oinrept that seems very useful Glover 

” *' ““ 

of displaranenf and he ^es a •• ^ ' T “echamsm 

through disDlarpmi.Tif” capacity for harmomous adaptation 

itrengdi wonl! actLllfwrr' 

It IS obvious that a m “nsist of many subtests " 

of ego strength is needed "^thrs'll^v “"“P' 

Such an instrument is th#. ,i » ^ deviation and schizophrema 

-d 1 hate tnlts pa* , 

headings I hate used are to he r ° — usefulness The seven 

studies will surely bnng many ch^g^ “ -"orktug hst only, and future 
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Ke«nl stud.es by Becb and h.s t 

problem of loss of ego functions in sc i p snecific ego func 

quite different from mine, espeaally m e ^ “ classified 

uons rvhich I emphasirc The audicrs 1, revived, 

according to "defenses, ego f”"*™ pas,, of a "trait urn 

emotional forces and restitution ^ mimical observa 

verse’ they define six forms of s* ph ^ .npeimanent ones, 

tion and Rorschach diagnoses which later develop mto 

seen only in children and on Rorschach tests, wn 

one of the other forms .„,i,v,final ego functions, hoivever 

In discussing the value of „cge a return to a variation 

they may be defined, it is not my y emphasize the ultimate goa 

of factor analysis On the “""''‘'T’ . ^ a unit reflecting m any 

of an approach which treats the h"™"" PJ enetic and dynamic, 

given mLtfes.at.on the «sulmn‘ »f ®„usc.ous and uncon 

hereditary and environmental, inner 

scions , f„„cs of growth, conflict and stress, a 

Every child is exposed to the fo re F i,le No absolute noOTS 
Dhases of progression and regression are " , „hen a specific 

LeTvadabL, fndtt becomes a 

SerlnTe^::^:'^ 

mto a discussion o p,per -Th q 

Concerning ''''=^5' j schizophrenia has ,hii 

question of diagnosis^W^ „„.fc.al.on 

of applying 1° 
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development and other aspects of d)namic psychopathology It has not 
been my intention to minimize the gravity of the psychopathology cn 
countered in these children, and the prognosis in many instances is very 
serious, my attitude is an expectant one, not necessarily an optimistic one 
I have used freely the various diagnostic terms in common usage, though 
I believe it may be said that there is an increasing trend away from sharp 
distinctions of nosological nomenclature to the more precise definition of 
the vicissitudes of ego functions, ego defenses and ego development in 
each case 21 


Schizophrenia is useful as a term to describe a characteristic response 
to stress It is, in fact, a process, and has been so described by many 
writers This is of course, not a new idea, and may be found in the early 
witings of Adolph Meyer, for example in a lecture he delivered at Clark 
University in 1909, at the same celebration of the T\%entieth Anniversary 
of the University to which Freud was invited It has been suggested that 
when this form of response, this process, is established in an individual, 
opinion IS held by many, for example, Beck 
( ) w <^ays The conclusion schizophrenia is a permanent character 

structure Once schizophrenic, always schizophrenic' (p 145) To this 
statement I respond with two questions Is it not perhaps loo early, in the 
knowledge of ego development and ego pathology, to 
draw so definuive a conclusion? And. most emphat.callyTtn cases of ch.l 
does’ "“’■“'‘“"S an immensurable variable, 
attitude? *“8g«i the wisdom of a more expectant 


IS rathe^^ odults may warrant such positiveness but our interest 

viduaUvh^ borderline case, the indi 

cLtu in whom H nonpsychotic state^and the 

Xenia sXe L iT" deviation and schiro- 

pnrenia share the to-be explored potentiaU of ego psychologv 

which n1‘imemvX‘‘'''h°P““' “"‘y 8>r.duaUy assumes Xse qualities 

to to™ crprtbrusXorxx;""' 

form Identifications the d.stinclX^Ao^'’"'" “pacity to 

secondary process ought processes, both primary and 

s)mthe..7 Cuon-^eX aX" oT ‘ “h' 

child and arc part of his e t i, human functions develop in the 
=■ ro, s e,lr development, svhether 

oi chudw 
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normal or pathological, there mil be man.festat.om of 
t.on.ng which will be similar to Ute disturbances seen m ^chuopteenn 
in fj. If one accepts the concept -P" Culof 

result of ego regression, then it may be s ,«nhi-pnic orocess 

these unique human qualities that comprise t ® ^ despite 

CompLtive psychologists L. 
certain superficial similarities in the p y . xhe physiological 

mals, the b'asic differences - organs 

and biocliemical substrata, the prim ^ unique These areas 

may be very similar, but in certain :„,Lns The ques 

are precisely the ones that ^ ,|,e interest of the biologist 

non of the uniqueness of man has kohler 1927), 

(Huxley, 1948), the x„ooloKist (Muensterberger, 

the philosopher (Cassirer, 1944), t e ^^^P^ (1916a) touches on this 
1955), and the psychoanalyst consciousness m animals 

problem when he questions . , 923,0 39 ) also suggests a 

The concept of primary gA describes this tendency m 

unique human capacity Cassirer (* belief of mankind found 

a broader context He speaks of a ^ ,„jcncy to a pervanv 

m all peoples, a 'sympathy the Iroquois 

unity found in the raana o £ros of Freu 

Sioux wakan, the Algonquin ™a"d“ c„,ers into the vicissitudes 

suggests a fundamental human quality tn 

identification related to the problems of ego ev 

and^sttophrenrThey oaten^diese uU the more the 

:r„rvi:tr:ruT;^«e£in— 

only take refuge in the dicm „,„re questions ba*^ 

as well as in answering the C °V 'ch,ld is reined 

than answered in this slady But to .he eh.ld 

I conclude with even ^ process 'Vhat then are ‘ ' education, 

to disturbance of the 8 ™' ^ poientiaP 'Vh“'' ^ furiher 

bring on re emergence oJIpo_^____P“^_„ op- .„e child 

living oapermnce an .dmuficanon. I’-" 

growth? How '‘’”®, ,,,e usual idenlilications of ea jy 

has been deprived of d mescnuble? 

before the palhologica p 
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In the ans^Ncrs to these questions will he the therapeutic hope in 
viorking \sith the ego-deviant child, regardless of whether or not one 
calb him schizophrenic. There is definite value in an attitude of expec- 
tancy where certainty is not available, as long as one readies out in a 
direction where certainty may be found. 
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ON MATERNAL OVERSTIMULATON AND 
EGO DEFECTS* 

L BRYCE BOYER, M D (Berkeley, Calif ) 


The infant is bom with a physical and physiological status which 
makes the perception of stimuli less effiaent than subsequent growth will 
potentiate In Beyond the PleasuTe PTtnctple, Freud (1920) chose to call 
the high perceptive threshold of organisms a stimulus barrier He stated 
the mass of excitations coming up against it (the Reizschutz) will 
take effect only on a reduced scale, towards what is within, no protection 
a^mst stimuli is possible” Concerning inner excitations, he continued, 
ere will be a tendency to treat them as though they were acting not 
from within but from without, m order for it to be possible to apply 
against them the defensive measures of the barrier against stimuli ” He 
trauma as such external excitations as are strong enough to 
“Cl further stated that "an 
m ^ provoke a very extensive disturbance 

int^auf ^ ^ of the energy of the new organism ’ The implication that 
sensrLemro 'vdl hkew.se cause trauma m the same 

nsvchic am, "’'‘‘oa'ed To quote further. ' The flooding of the 

Tntd ofZ r longer be pre 

Zs unfa* o ■‘relf-to bnng the sum 

broken its wav m *" Psyche the stimulus mass that has 

It "s ou^I Tu “ “ *’""8 => ‘>'=*arge of .t • 

and requ.remeuu^Tth?p,tL^'"r*e'''’" ‘"r 

hbidmal and aggressive dnvm^h' neutrahiation or binding of 
current stage oE^owledtr,. Their essential features, so far as our 
theoretical articles rvntten by Hm.'.T''''’ covered by the senes of 
mann, 1939, 1950 1 Q ^9 h Kns, and Loewenstein (Hart 

1954. lx>e,s;nste.„. 1950 ) 1946. 1949. Kns. 1950. 

Freud (1924) stated that neurosts .s the result of a confl.ct between 
1 Presented in modirii>H fn 

^iiophrcma before the East Bav'^rii Sumulus Bamer and 

Midwinter Meeting of the Amenian ^aaUon November, 1955 and the 

encan Psydioanaiyuc Assoaauon December 1955 
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ego and id and that, analogously, psychosis .. the result 
betsveen the ego and its environment He f ““S'*' “ *er m 

reality and the subsequent break mth reality ™ 

the features of reality itself or to ---^.f^neftol raining 
drives, and that an ego which reacte in s already been disturbed 

demands of id and “ ^ rh.rg possibility, suggesting that 

(Freud, 1939) Hartmann (1953) added a p ,ni 

for some reason the ego’s role as a me 

paired- "either the defensive . ^gaiity, may be incompletely 

functions that maintain the c®nmc reality could ensue in 

developed or weakened Thus, ^ ^ jo jts causative impact, 

all these situations, 'conflict with ^ only to the instinctual, 

only be evaluated in relating outer 'Thus there is an increasing 

but also to the ego aspects of t e -ye of dealing with it ^ 

tendency to conflict and the ego s recent paper ‘The 

"I 

Ber^'n and Escalona /om 

markedly hypersensitive to extern and 

congenital physical audilive, 8“'“’'^; chil 

sensitivities to stimuli m t ,,j.-ted The mothers 

and temperature spheres were excitations ” ^uld be 

dren strove to protect "“e m the form of wbM 
inner tensions The mst 'i^'I'tfrug^sied a 

termed a supplementary Bergman and Esc ^ 

dren described became Pf f the Lr 

hypothesis to be mvestiga c , because of a t may 

tected sufficiently from stun failure of of an ego 

ner’ [Reizschutz], or becau premature o Qnsequence of 

have to resort for such P*"® ^ down, po^®'^ ^ ju » The impbc* 

When this premature ego are thought to . protecu'C 

,, .he wchotic ..so I .h= 

as clear that ego deten ^ „suU of 


• f the r 

uma, the psycnonc y also w , dcprin 

n was clear that ego defects ^ „,uU of 

rrier were too ‘ thin , -ncrease of tcnsio contrary. 

„■• which might lead -c“:'..sfying add cxccsinc 

lessive external stimuli or n „ay 

I mother, through her handlmg j^,cIop 

null to the P«oo7io“ ba. 1955b) obsenau ,hat At 

Spite's (1946, 1949, 19f“' '“"i, „f ago appar=n»r 
; anxiety at about eigW 
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this stage at which the Ego is still nonexistent, its defense functions are 
partly replaced by an exceedingly high perceptive threshold which acts 
as a biological stimulus barrier tins stimulus barrier will serve later 
as a model for certain Ego functions in the nature of defense, more 
speafically those on the lines of repression But before that can come to 
pass the threshold must be progressively reduced and finally disappear, to 
be replaced by Ego functions (Spitz, 1950) His now famous illustrations 
of hospitalism (1945, 1947) can be justiliably interpreted to mean not 
only that the stimulus barrier begins to recede in its effectiveness during 
the third month of life but that inadequate protection from traumatic 
stimuli through the administration of care and handling by mothers 
uring the crucial period when the biological protection recedes, results 
in a ack of psychical and physical maturation and development. Some 
analysts as Mel.tta Sperhng (1955). bei.eve that psychosis is largely the 
result ot outright maternal rejection She sees this phenomenon as the 
undamental difference in the mother child relationship between the 
psydiosomatic pattern and some psychotic patterns of response The 
f deleterious effects on^ildren of 

Auh^“ 055 ® v? (Aubry, 1955. Gehnier Ortigues and 

1M5 1950b. Langford. 1955. Mohr et al. 

1955 Morrow and Loomis 1955) 

matmam conic! w r'"! ““"'«“dtexes or those ego funct.ons diat 
What IS most nhv n' I incompletely developed or weakened, 

of the defenses c!mpamd1o'’lhat‘'',! stab.hty 

Such defenses are those I!”!! n “PP°“'® “"d the detachment of libido 
.red agpesnon . ‘c„, , t,'"'’ “I "eutral 

Unnentraltzed or 

the individual or mav he d ed by the superego and turned toward 
Pious 1949) ^ ® directed externally (Nunberg. 1920. 1932. 

interntnleal^fwllLT^T' “ 'he wtth.n develop tn close 

mann 19 j 3 Kris 19oOWT ^ (Arlow. 1952. A. Freud. 1949. Hart 
Kris 19a0) Trouble tn the development of object relattons 

indicated 

°" T™!!,”® P’P"'”' ^"(iglirThl'four".!" 

■'i' ‘"pvmace ot urn., pho ■»' •equoucc o£ develop- 

beck or made to increase depradrng upon^^ "’"‘’i development can be held 
t S upon tbe environiacnial influences. 
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may interfere with growth of stable defense which “J 
development of object relations. Dtstorte o l“‘ l 5 
schizophrenia. One decisive factor on e si differenuated 

of neutralization. In dedilferentiation o ^ ^ Self-object and 

forms of object relations can “obtct mteh may well 

ego id relations run ” The dedilferentiation of reality 

lead to loosening of ties with reality. U ^ 

testing may be related to deneutralization: inner reality 

reality become distorted. , during the early 

The communication between “ jj/diKculties. In the book by 

period of babyhood is a subject P'^S" devoted to relationships be- 

Ruesch and Bateson (1951) no neither the svord mother 

tween motliers and infants: their i hypothesis of this study 

nor the word infant. However, ^ communicate demands to a 

involves an assumption that a mother can 

"“■^eUw that in this J 

required on the parts of baby fo 

su^ival. Escalona (1953) “he cupped the infant s fac^ 

problem of belchinp numerous ^ P |,|„d, 

levels of innate ,he individual the modico. 

speak the great varia k . ^is care. Then ih children 

of behavior ivhich Fa" -educe physital contacts w ^es„ni for 


of behavior ivhich can 0= use 

Some for various ,Tave their eT^dTiioos are 

to a minimum. O*'" “ "h^-V" and the '/^eall the in- 

both types of r;„ue.nr« of die motherc H i e^^^ 
legion in the psy sensitivity, to me j jeractioni and adjust 

numerable degrees of sk P™''''“ e „pTer hand in determ.n- 

which babies arc •’oe"- “'J^he mother has '' ' “PP^ eeeept and 

encourage. Lite 
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in all spheres, she will communicate through her muscular tension, her 
noises and expressions, her approbation or disapproval of the child s 
actions Among his first memory traces will be the communicated attitudes 
of the mother Spitz (lO'lG) has indicated that most probably muscular 
tensions and the degree of smoothness of motion emplojcd will be more 
significant dunng the phase when the ego has not yet developed to the 
stage of the smiling response The personal demands of the mother can 
e ma e known to the nursling through all her means of care for him 
IS we now from clinical observation The precise mechanisms involved 
still remain mysterious 


, ^ internal levels of stimuli and thresholds of perceptive 

mpm interact in diverse ways with excitations from the environ 

inhom 1 ^ 1 ^ threshold to perception who has an average 

or sham^'^ ° impulses (Fries 1944) will more easily perceive tension 
pnlnTrin!; tacple, .nd.tory, vsual, pro- 
of liEht and 7 ^” receptors Her permission of ingress 

relit his L " r" «a.e Her neglect to 

higher states rough the means at her command svill result in 

id avemgim„ ,7“”''°" ^ higher stimulus hamer 

outer exactions He 'o both inner and 

maternal factors ThP increased because of 

offer themselves Even^this"° enumerate the possibilities which 

mothers can commumcaie description of means through which 

remind us what will be nee draands to the tiniest infants suffices to 
of trust to which Enkson fiq-n?^ r develop the basic sense 

for the developmemi =*"‘' “P™ "h.ch so much depends 

A striking examnt “ t n 

early childhood percept, onrisiT^*’' relatively permanent effects of 
(19=0) A girl ot'^nvo in iff V "■= «P-«d by Seitz 

from her head and held it npc i because she pulled hair 

bottle and held m her mothep* ^ a*^ ^hile she was nuning from a 

rather suict toilet training at 0,^ ''^“''lor had begun during 

leaned before she was diree wikT^/ Sh" h=d been 

aurcolae were husute Such war, “ “ospected that her mother's 
human hairs projecting from around ' w "‘Pplo was constructed with 
ound Its base kvhen the child was given 

pulure haiTpuuJ^g^ Oi' lenn 


or tnchotillomama for com 
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he bottle and the hairs were brnshed against her mouth she stopped 

’‘“Suan" nolubt, observational studies will ^^d 
an convincingly test the hypothesis 'Jf^nconsaous 

,tudies of family interaction have '■‘=™ (lacfaon 1954 Johnson 

iesires exert extreme influences upon (J testine their hypothe 

l953.Sturek, 1955) However, just how to go about 

as presents difficulties It is ”*1'' , patients Neverthless, 

oackwards into infancy data receiv follow 

;his IS what will be attempted in e . j status which makes 

To recapitulate, the infant “ will make 
:he perception of stimuli much less e ci perceive excitations 

possfble Abahypossesimgsucharelativeinab^hiyto^F 

can be thought of as having an in a,nnnishes object relations 

period in which the Reiuchutz e ci relations is with the 

develop The primary development of su* J^^^ adequately perceive 
mother or her surrogate Before *'’« ^ ,ts advantage the 

and both defend itself against Infants whose 

ideal mother serves as a this period develop ego 

mothers supply deficient P;°‘“‘'™ “ „f ego and id If we consider 

weaknesses and inadequate d'ffo«miat.on o eg be s.im^a 

an equation similar to “^*'“’““*Lrmowing psyche y-e d 0 “™“' 
barrier plus maternal protective development would 

ego development On the mher hand e^ ,eme b 

tmbed If the stimulus oTfaoth phenomena may exist 

deficient-and all Po-h'= ^nJogth of the childs dr^ 

in individual situations o „„ intensities of dm es evi 

unusually increased-tha. peies (1944) and Wol (M 

to be demonstrated by ° a ■noimar slimu 

It follows that If the ^'ee adds traumatie s.imii . to those 

and drive potential and th ^ j,e „« result m'Sh' h' ordinary 

which the U ■> “P'^f/c stSy that a mo.her who adds .0 ord m ^ 
It IS the hypothesi. development ™n.ribu.« 

stimuli during ^^^ent of I^Lope .o demonitrate 

quatc ego growth A “ jje employed From it P 

an acme cala.omc slate h.w -^“.5 

rjduuTs'Jwe^i -is; 
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that this mother added problems of her own to the cliild, was overrigorous 
in communicating her demands to the baby, thus adding stimuli for 
which the child was not ready, and that the mother's shrill, constant 
nagging resulted in a specific sphere of overstimulation The effect on this 
child, as I interpret the situation, was a flooding of the immature psyche 
with stimuli both from the child's frustrated desires and from the side of 
harmful external stimulation This particular mother provided over 
gratification in the feeding sphere The combination of these phenomena 
resulted in growing dependency upon the moilier and confusion of iden 
titles, that is, inadequate development of ego boundaries Later separa 
tion threats resulted in this woman's unconsciously perceiving the love 
object who might be lost to be her mother, and his or her parts, mother s 
parts Such traumata contributed to the development of her psychosis 


Case Presentation* 

Mrs Mana P was the twenty six year old daughter and only child of 
immigrant, uneducated Italians Her mother was a garrulous, shrill, con 
tro mg, nagging, opinionated woman who seldom stopped talking^ No 
a^ments could sway her She spent her life interfering with others' 
affairs, directing her husband and daughter She was nosy and gossipy 
A hypochondriac, much concerned with her own bowels, she had odd, 
e 1 fias a out food and health giving mechanisms Her conscious goals 
acquisitioo of money As a child, she expen 
^ ^ depnved in many ways She had had little food 

daytime Mana's father was a lary, 
hi< ^ despite loud, cursing protestations, submitted to 

Maria < ^ His mother had been similar to his wife 

anvonp ^ mamed him because she had not been asked by 

in„ .Up ^°ncy She had held him m conscious contempt- Dur 

money ^ ^ Mana s birth, mother worked and accumulated 

na was unwanted except as a device Her mother had feared she 

eluded in this parents and the girls life history in 

patient no data are indurtMi u ». initially trom the anamnesis olTcrcd by the 
» .m„ ol ih, nioite and ! u™ 

r Calim (!9s51 ha. *''' "■“H'" Uenelt 

enjoy bang a noman and warns ***** **** of a schirophrcnic does not 

*" * <l“'‘'y The mother of L**" 

lion Her control of Mana w^« ** *uch a woman svith a slight modifica 

urges were quite successfullv rationM*/^,..!** J^**'*^”* to herself but the control 
•ome dccuions therefore it >4s daughter was incapable of 

was necessary for mother to make all her deosionl 
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would lose her husband, so became pregnant to beep him Just before the 
child's birth, the mother ceased her work as seamstress and sales a y, 
devote her life to her daughter's care Until Maria f ' 

tween three and six months of age, she was 
whimpered and often when she did not W 

_p ti. t Maria's V 
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months of age. she was breast fed whenever sn 
whimpered and often when she did not Weaning ivas ^ ^ 

of milk, according to the mother Maria's version 
heard a family story stating that one time her ^ mother 

church steps Someone had looked ^ ^ Even after 

stopped nursing her daughter beause o Though she was 

;he weaning, Maria was never allowed ge father was consid 

:onstantly handled, the baby was never ^ childhood, she 

:red too clumsy to care for her During m ^ t.jejy toilet trained 
was force fed and became quite fat ^ eighteen months 

or soiling and wetting a„ke part of the time, 

\s soon as Maria was old enough . was not sleepy, 

nother set her sleeping patterns Even preschool childhood, 

mother lay and held her as mot er s ^ .j,Q,ce She judged the sleep- 
ihts pattern annoyed Maria, but she f “g g'rl s activities 

mg to have been done when ^ ignored Maria's clothM 

were prescribed Her likes and dislikes were ^ ^ high 
were laid out for her eveiy "“"’^theJ look hefto the toilet pulled 
ichool During her preschool ^ g d„ssed her, bathed her 

down her panties, frequently ^«“^>'„f2er indhood before she «n 

md so forth Maria's chief “'“■’"X'rmsu.ent, nagging instmcljons 

to school were concerned with her allowed to do dungs 

md her own frustration j sewing . tt.- 

iclf, such as housecleaning, coo g , relumed ^ ^ 

When Maria starred ”°?ghbor wlan came m dr« e^ her, 

parents left before she awoke A ne^h ^ and 

L her and sent her to school She^_^ ‘^■°°Ld7rom "’o’ t- 

was fed whatever mot cr parents retur 

ran to the neighbor's an loneliness „a, (at On 

She had «-thdrawn into have been fa.^^^^ 

dressed .,„j. typist She continued 

week ends, she was avi ^y ^ became » ^ W ’Joriy Maria was 

After high school padn ehanged prenp 1 

to live at home ““ t' makenp -"■> '^treritahan Catholic, 

to be gaudily dress' > ^red to rbat he was to hare b«n 

to the^ltar She „,a„ding ““^‘bf.nsl a hourewife, and 

According to M^^^iTexually, ’ 

a philanderer, brutal 
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insist on her having many children Through her lifetime, she had Iieard 
nighttime noises and fights and had decided men ^vere bestial She had 
listened to mother’s complaints of lack of sexual gratification and father's 
similar protestations She decided that to keep a spouse, one must be 
sexual But she considered her father to have been her mother’s asexual 


son She attempted to comply ^vlth mother’s demands to find the right 
man, but failed She met a soldier who was neither Catholic, Italian nor 
rich They kept company for two years He made no overt sexual advance 
and had no interest in marrying her He just came around He criticized 
nothing she did or wore When she was with him, she was pleased at the 
absence of nagging criticisms and directions His voice made her feel 
full She built up romantic fantasies When he left without bidding her 
farewell, she frantically sought to find him She began to imagine sexual 
experiences, went uninvited to her boss's apartment to start an affair 
She thought the man s landlady was cold and suspicious, however, and 
fled She was soon a sleepless, immobile hulk 


She was hospitalized for three months and given electroconvulsive 
and insulin coma therapies Following her release, her mother's efforts 
to dispose of Maria through marriage redoubled Mother now more than 
ever had the helpless child she henelf had wanted to be, but the dis- 
advantages apparently outweighed the pleasures derived Maria met and 
married a man like her father, a Catholic Italian, lazy and taciturn He 
was the antithesis of the prescribed partner In her fear she would lose 
him she became pregnant with the thought he could not then leave her 
With a baby inside her she felt more whole than before With her son s 
birth, however, she felt empty and unreal Three months later, at New 

P Maria became intensely 
relations and rapidly regressed into 
state whidi was similarly treated During the next year 
markedly dependent upon her mother Simultaneomly, 
ZZZZZ O" her At times Maria s solicitude for her 

Z restneted by anyone 

^.t nJ alSrh V nor has it been at the tJe oi this 

writing although he js over two years old 

band imurcd'h^'rt^v^ r? acute psychotic episode, her hus 

and marked ore ' fantasies that he might die resulted in terror 

penis successfullv''™^h“°"%.''‘* ‘"‘“““Ke Unable to use his 

the feared senar^ substitute tor the breast which would dissolve 

She wts ho' r,"' "> “fa'onta 

mouontes She 1 1>= mute and 

mouonless She obeyed commands but displayed no initiative men 
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food was brought near her mouth, her gesture j 

should open her mouth She let the food he m her ™ 

told to chew and swallow it Her behavior was that o 
has been taught she must have permission and order t 
be told to take down her panties to unnate, to 

toilet, and so on Against my wishes *1 gternible 

discussed here, electroshock therapy was g 

effect during the two weeks of oL day after I 

hospitalization, she refused to acknow ge ^ betrayed her, 

suggested that she was angry with me etaus minutes No 

a dramatic episode transpired 1 sa y inamrinely at my 

word was spoken She looked o side with her gaze 

After twenty five minutes *' 0 ''oy“ ''o impression that 

focused on my eyes, nose and forehead I left her bed 

she was imitating a nursling ^ . 3 beard a mans voice during 

when I entered the room She said ^ d^^^ „minded her of a cow 

the night, saying 'Baa baa baa ^ j,„ ,peedt was 

She began to point to various objec approval seeking Th' 

monosyllabic and her tone J Her need to be instructed 

naming behavior continued for two weeks H 

regarding actions did not electroshock treatment which ha n 

Two days after her last (ninth) '“~“^^„,ences She revealed falsi 
observable effect, she began to spea h ,„rd Her speech 

fication of tdentlty with other women injer handled hU^ 

::td;tdrow wLfoer I bad seaua. 
the presence of a desire to mssuity i»hicJi 

reactions similar to her o handled bf P molhcr. m 

until this time her bosuW b^ ndicnje he^ m 

forced others to do 11 P^^^^,^^yooare)o^^^^^^^^ 

effect saying Sec w ^ ^^_,^drawal „„„„ and olher naff m™ 

LtlsZ^^absIicanyanno^^^ 

pliance With dns 
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sibilty, setting oE limitations and permission for her to be angry, she 
smiled and called me by name for the fint lime. 

Because Maria still refused to eat unassisted and because she requested 
insulin therapy, subcoma doses were given. For tliree subsequent inter* 
views, she continued to talk of confusion about identity and obligations. 
She began to test whether she could wheedle and cajole for unreasonable 
promises. When I was quietly firm, she laughed. Then she reproached 
me for not seeing her more often. She said her husband had promised her 
candy, but she thought he would not bring it. Understanding this to be a 
request for a gift of candy from me, I ordered a pound box of chocolates 
to be given in my absence. She ate all the candy w'itliin an hour. From 
that moment her behavior altered startlingly. Now she ate enthusiastically 
and socialized with the other patients. She was active and pleasant- She 
greeted me by name. No further hallucinations were admitted. She felt 
refreshed after sound sleep. The change in her actions was truly note- 
worthy. 


Ten days before a planned absence, I informed her I would be gone 
for about a week. Her immediate response was withdrawal. As soon as I 
» ur save her permission to call, conuct was re- 

« a IS e . e next time I saw her, she complained she had alwaj's 
been constipated She did not ttrant laxativej. She requested a lettuce 
a ad. I inquired whether she w-anted a lettuce salad from her husband. 
L she'd take pills. Then she made an open, 

but apparently offhanded, request that I bring her a miniature doll from 

Z.m'’’ '’"by so directly. I told her I 

^uld order lettuce tor her. With a happy smile, she promptly fell asleep. 

mo Ld 2.»‘cr’ ' her babySlept at 6:30. 

so before amended her statement, averring he had done 

SO before her second hospitalization. ® 

husband- then^^H permission to have sexual relations with her 

when as will be recalled, 

husband and then stated she wanted it from her 

pCriwTimr ? •'"y “E “>y departure, she 

psy^osis and be imiL'u“rf Sr ^lr!^o“w1 nou 

oral gr^^fic^n^oE°die^ preceding vignettes seems indicated. The 
fear ITr innorectlootf a^Sa^ b- of my good will. I did not 

her concept of me and hehL “b^n take into herself 

to. With my threatened viiiho * .‘b°''8ht 1 did and wanted her 

chosis supervened. However mtroject was ejected and psy- 

P^ivened. However, told Uiat although I would be absent 
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physically, she could make a part object of my voice, the good object ™ 
reintrojected The subsequent material could be mterprete “ “ “ 
perceived all gratifications to be the same Converse y, any r 
felt to be the original trauma, epitomized by ‘he vuthdra™ b Th' 
gratification of her request for the lettuce meant s e P ^ ^ 

things of mine, perhaps parts of me, that she cou sa e y p 
Sion, namely the feces! that I accepted her since f f “ 

to give me Les, and 

ences, that is, produce a baby The ha y meant that m 

to her, but herfalling asleep upon fe granting of her viish -ant^ 

return for my giving her the lettuce a y, , to hate 

henelf Her messages before my , taking my penis breast 

sexual experiences, really again with the ^ 

milk into her and preventing or removing When 

To continue the^.ory “/,X.ng go- ^ laughed, sighed 

I suggested she was angry with g .he left 

With relief and requested permissi 

study Follosving her hospi'^hzation, after 

from another city and was seen tw.^weeWy,vu^^^^^^ 
office visits were begun she r'P g ^ow Hes told me he wanu 
■ My husband is trying to make and h.s words' I asked 

divorce He tries to provoke me I. l»s« 

why she obeyed his comma „hen Tom (her soldier who e ) 
co^letely alone It's the same « „f me m eseiy - 

appeared Maybe 111 get “ „md when we -larried I Jeh 

poLble I put him had grasped someffiingb 

blank and lost after Tom lef W'* ^ j h.m But ^Xe 

I feel emptied out tnth * ^ and then ridicules me H 

other ways He gets my op Years nas 

to other women Whm b„dy was wxt to 

out Then we had ae““° ^at didn't make roe icei 

inside me ivith his body feeling from ^ j, „as )our 

my body felt full g” ^ j j.d die randy ma pun-ing tone. 

hospital My husband ad I ^^^ngdiings P , you'.e 

Evenwhenyousa d ^^nd It rap. '"“"feel well loo jost 

■ nat f ^ke me and dia. make, ^ 


"’and 

Seehelwye (1951) J;' 


1 a nice figure' Yon 


•.Snfor»--'' 
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want to help me for m)self You don’t tr^ to make me do things for )ou ” 
She ^sent on ‘ I’d rather live with my husband, even like he is, than to 
return and live with my parents That’s horrible Inside of me I couldn’t 
get away from them Now I don’t let my mother’s voice go inside of me 
Its not my husband made me sick It was my parents’ voices I want to 
be empty of them They didn’t give me a full feeling after Tom left 
Instead it was a dominating feeling I had to do what’s best for them and 
not for me 1 vsas supposed to solve her problems Marry the kind of man 
she wanted to marry She didn’t want to do housework or cook or sew, 
so she vsouldn t let me learn She had no interest in me I could have 
stood on my oisn tv\o feet if she had taught me to do things for me." 


Biscusstov 

The anamnestic material from Maria, her mother and the aunt, reveal 
that mother was hostile to this girl and minimized Maria's needs The 
^rls wants were ignored and mother’s were heeded Mother could not 
let the child be separate and bound her through feeding expcnences 
(among ©then) The type of feeding expenence, while gratifying in one 
way. should be considered as ovcrgratifying, that is. frustrating The girl 
was not permitted to learn to be hungry Foods shoved into the mouth 
in the absence of hunger adds unnecessary stimuli, perhaps similar quali 
touvely to an enema administered m the absence of an urge to defecate 
Such an interaction between mother and child could result in the young 
of an ego-ahen identification To return. 

of the Childs own wants 
'tnceasing inner tensions which she learned to attempt to 

onfi^s,!n tnouth or other 

va™ vm , enemas, the 

skS^itself ^itits that her 

aaions shp' ^ ^ ^ similar orifice Although there were denial 

-Parnuon, by skxn contacts The 
obmnS cS. ‘TL , '"f memortes and other stones 

the problems of thiT daughter by the mother to solie 

Confusion as to d and subsequent to childhood 

a sTh ™c^c^ r mother consutute 

oSt, ayncunm. but m thn svoman pentsted a fus.on 

her orerdv “rf *ridren, even after 

In the h'^ ? c ”” ’""Bar present, 

eat v.tnLL'’s“o'^'T‘"d’‘'‘' " ’*«>”°’>'''.ent httle gtrl uhose appar 
gness to comply dngunes ruling through helplessness Mter 
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I interpreted her anger at me. she convincingly imitated a nursling She 

hallucinated my presence, acung in accord with the primary model of 

thinking mentioned by Rapaport (1951a) She transiently 

preverbal state Then came a prolonged reliving o( the period of ba y 

hood in svhich the infant learns to talk Her behavior at *at time re 

vealed a clear object confusion and a simultaneous 

clues She expected to be told everything she was to do or think Sub 

sequently appeared confusion I rtalct^fand unXd 

When I called her attention to reality, that I was her a 
to accept my own identity and responsibility, she was 
stood I would not add my problems to hers When I pv he * 
as well, without telling her I had "on the 

guilty, as was mother's wont, she f"‘eojec , . ^ the other 

one hand, and behaved as she illustration of the thesis that, 

The lettuce doll episode was a dra gratification are 

for an orally fixated patient, every fruslrat.on and every g 

perceived as oral experiences indicate that the 

Granted that no certain evidence is P indirectly 

mother superposed her wants upon e i infancy, if luy comae 

derived data, obtained through j indebted to a sugges 

tion be accurate, during her h«Pf“a“" I ,,,, of my con 

non of Bertram D Lewin, with ^^though subjectnely recei.ed, 

viction that this is a «>‘''‘"*|’'T“addi’tional cLfiimatoiy 
should nevertheless be detail, plus the fact tot eadi 

The interview which r po referred to modi 

time I saw her after fo suggest a speafic meam^^ 

and Its frightening aspec , ^^jd^d traumatic extern 
which this particular ,, ^pd amplitude ^ 

baby that of the voice m qual^f^^^^^ a„oj I em 

That she grew “P J«„d 3 ries To relam lie"'-!; “ „iiea, 

quate development o g j someone insi ] jj. and/or sought 

?eel she had someone m a patt^^ «> “"•^'Vmto It n ubv.ou,®.o 

ened separation, she ^ 3 source ° a, liypoihesizcd by 

reunion through a ^fpreniature ego segments, 

B^^n^ndtsr>^^^ ymm to ^y" " 

bar:.' r-rr^^tout 

tliat a speafic manner mothers so Midwinter hfecling 

was toough to ^mission of to 
In his thoughuui 
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of 1955, Marlin Wangh has called attention to a publication of Spiti 
(1955a) which appeared after the present study was written I shall quote 
from Dr Wangh's discussion notes, but shall not attempt to answer the 
important theoretical question raised, since I do not feel qualified In 
stead I refer my readers to die article of Spitz mentioned above and to 
Hartmann’s ‘ Contribution to the Mctapsycliology of Sdiizophrenia” 
(1953) Dr Wangh states 


Dr Spitz, m his recent paper, ‘ The Primal Cavity,” has thrown 
new light on his concept of tlie stimulus barrier His view seems to 
me to raise the question as to whether this concept is at all necessary 
when we are trying to formulate intrapsychic hypotheses Perhaps we 
may well consider it to be supplanted by that of countcrcathexis Dr 
Spitz writes, ' The newborn is incapable of perceiving the outer world 
. the sensorium is not yet functioning, in terms of the dynamic 
viewpoint, the newborn has not yet cathected it . the stimulus 
barrier is not to be understood as an obstacle m the path of the 
reception of stimulation originating in the environment It is to be 
understood as consisting in the uncathected condition of the sen 
sorium I ask then can we not assume that parallel with the gradual 
atnexis of the infants sensorium, countcrcathexis too develops in 
under normal circumstances Possibly the latter with a 
enSn^fii former This would mean that we could think of 

uncathected to the cathected and then 
state of the sensorium Cathexxs and counter 
that aernniete ® ucccssary for optimal function in the same manner 
orderl^ funrf protagonists in the muscular system make for 
have Lav rw;;:® Following this line of though/we .^ould then 
SliSm of patient interfered with the 

Opment I wnnlrl in the course of the infant’s devel 

Sctwe coumeLfl^!" Hartmann s (1953) views on the 

cathectic enerpv A /‘l H e states ‘ These counter 

of inner and outer separation 

of self from nonself I would add here, not that 

information”an^^nerh^^o^^^ comments which seem to demand further 
went on ] The mother m present author He 

of her oi\n body, her own self treated her child as a part 

patient felt he«p1f K ^ u most interesting to find the 

pletion she a^.eld n ^ completion This com 

turn available as a nart friend or his penis was m 

pregnant. Then she^vas f completed when she was 
feehng of fullness Ls^comL^u established That the 

tory route is most intneumt- the combined oral and audi 

Spur traced the commnn^mi?^ ^'r becomes an mtroject Dr 
tne common pathway of orahty and the visual sehsortum. 
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Here, we may have a common path of orality and *^ 3 ^. 

tion Optic overstimulation we can avoid by some 
isms we can close our eyes or avert our gaze 

of countercathexjs Is it not possible that in rountercathectic 
overstimulation we need an mtant cannot plug its 

energy in order to avoid ^1= 'tcepnve ® nd 

ears Hence the great vulnerability o ^vnersensuivity of schizo 
therefore the frequent finding of auditory hypersensitivity 

phrenics? , 

Maria had, so far as I know, no visual hallucinations ^She rj^d 
only two hallucinatory experiences during 1 e im 

she said she had heard indistinguisha e revealed through 

ously hospitalized Following an determine whether I had 

symbolic language a desire to feel my ? spent die night 

sexual reactions similar to her own, J ^ear each other 

with her (nonexistent) brother Them bodies had been 
all night No sexual relations occurr yjone 

with her was overdetermined At one |,ave The roan who 

of her relatives, to my , w through tactile contact, she 

lay with her and whose >>o<*y ^ J a, jH, had blue eyet 

thought, even though she ^ ed tactile and proprioceptive 

This hallueination “ ^Xuife’ sensations were likewise involved 
spheres I assume that '"''™"P7fX"ep„ode of imitating a nuishng. 
In the hallueination which a man s voice saying Baa, 

the total related content was that she " ^ pnniaiy moM 

baa, baa " Although this “"jTfa), it « possible .hat more was 

of thinking delinealed by R^PXsmu ’f names coulribuled 

involved I. may be that her »"^aound of a cow Neverrtel«jn= 
the sound of a sheep to l,lte behavior and her P to 

might speculate whetohe^^^^ '■'’P'^Tar sort of behavior 

sheep of her mother sur „pear that this _f-ous agencies, 

her word confusion "'‘J primary and secondary au 
on her part involved action by d 

similar to those '“‘‘f die teasee and emphasned y 

“■’Cspitzs aS“ -f-era'“^;SS‘:he 

dream functions, sh do, he see. these 

pictures ^tius, 
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emotion,” made up of deeper tactile, thermal and dimly protopaihic 
qualities which are in their way “memory traces” of early dim con 
sciousness of the breast or of the half sleep state And, if I read him 
correctly, he believes it is to this level of integration that the subject 
regresses in the so-called blank dream It follows that the level of 
regression involved in the Isakower (1938, 1954) phenomenon harks 
back to an earlier period, that which precedes the reliable laying dowTi 
of visual mnemic traces or at least to a period at which a significant 
number of visual mnemic traces has not yet been accumulated I 
would be inclined to say that while the regression of the dream screen 
goes to the level of the mnemic traces laid down somewhere between 
the ages toward the end of the first half year and reaching to the end 
of the first year, in the Isakovs cr phenomenon the regression reaches to 
the traces of experiences preceding this period Obviously these age 
ranges represent extremely wide approximation 


In the case reported by Seitz (1950), tactile memory traces appeared 
to play a role in the little girls action of putting hairs around her mouth 
w lie nursing, despite her having been v^eaned at two or three weeks 
This case is so startling when we consider the diffusion of sensations 
experimentally observed— or, stated differently, the relative absence of 
sensonum aihexis dunng such early stages of life— that we must wonder 
whether indeed all the necessary information is available to us for making 
a clear statement regarding the meaning of Seitz's findings All the same, 
H temptingly suggestive If ,t occurred in the manner there 

data which should be em 
do stgiuficance u that at least some infants 

mte °P memory traces of sensory perceptions and inte 

we are It ^ ®*^°™^nfngical Gestalten at \ery early ages, although 

of the direr*”*' =8^“ ■"'* Spitz (1955a) ■ The sensations 

combines o percepuon — hand, lab)Tinth, and skin coser — 

S^nmer “Tw''* sensations to a unified situational 

cem^rr " “ <J‘s«"8>dshHble from another This per 

*" fsom that of dte need gratification 

T *' '“‘'‘"8 extensive ten^n reduc 

res^Sw..r *e quality of nnpleasnre to 

We do not populate ony mcLiy traces, 
^•‘•“-‘tonal percept of the nZbom’ 


m wh ici Manrr'’*'' w ■" hallncinat.on 

was het Aempist ’’aiT ** 

then dL^rCJedr^'**”' '“-“8«e She was 

appeared to b?iT,!. Peccepuons imolved in the hallnanation 

ppearen be primarily tactile, proprioceptive and, perhaps, entero- 
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ceptive We know that in the case of Maria and her * 2 ^^ 

contact was employed during her infancy It may very we i 
level o£ her re^el.on rs md.ca.ed by the £a« that F"™ ’ " 
>vere at least predom.nantly employed It could even m We 

periods o£ her in£ancy. such senmnal hallucination ne 

tance than visual In the case o£ the auditory 

have no direct evidence to enable us to , model of primary 

perceptions and their projection ‘ j j jn episode 

diinkmg as there illustrated We would “ robject o£ an 

o£ primary ideation the absent mother su g , „e could 

ainf namdy an aim to be held and ““jj^percepnons neie 
guess that proprioceptive tactile and enierocepuve p 

involved „ . tn the importance of the 

Spitz {1955a) has already . further^ “^Vhen hft 

labyrinth m the nursing situation To ^ ^t^ set 

the newborn from his cot and p a . w,cal process of a very specia 
m motion in the labyrinth a Jthe endolymph ^.th.n 

nature Thts process ts a Fa-ty a completely d, 

the labyrinth resulting in two s andolympb on the lining o 

£erent 4ture The pressure f ^a^hbrium sensation he 
semicircular canals results in ^ ® auditory sensations m 

same pressure will simultaneo y jensations connected wi 

organ of Corn in the cochlea j.,„„ess and v«tigo t^' 

Stimulation of the “ of the Corn organs will j ^ 

connected with the ^^armg noises nlnch may be sim.la 

probably vague rushing m gnd Lewin mnnauon to 

to the sensation describe J f Ufaria might give us m 

It would appear f "„„der special ifcXen 

substantiate a “'.null arc repetitively , .,„j pen, stent 

which certain auditoiy - ___ may b-me m^om _clearly 


vhich certain .jiey may become •\\angli suggests 

ince o£ being S seiw.um It migh - .fTnd 

■ccentnated facets of he °ra ^.eophren.cs i. n -ot onus 
-- as to wur . 


give us some clues as ” sphere 

peat vnlnerabilty m *= 

SUMMARV 


suMinv"'- Ijom 

— . " - =H=‘ls 


makes 


:ording to , stimuli ie» stimulus ua.-— • _ 

= ,:rs» "■ 

e.zschulz’ efficiency 
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figure of importance in the development of object relations is the mother 
or her surrogate. Before the nursling can adequately perceive stimuli, die 
ideal mother serves as a supplementary barrier against traumatic external 
and internal excitations. Infants whose maternal protective barriers are 
deficient develop ego weaknesses and inadequate differentiation of ego 
and id. If the stimulus barrier or the maternal protective barrier is 
deficient, or if the drive strength of die child is unusually increased, ego 
development maj be disturbed. It follows diat if the infant has or has 
not a normal stimulus barrier and drive potentials and tlic motlier adds 
traumatic stimuli, ego development might be abnormal. 

A fragment of the case history of a catatonic woman provides informa- 
tion which can be interpreted to mean that her stimulus barrier was 
broken by the mother's adding external stimulations and failing to relieve 
inner tensions by adding her problems to the child's and using the baby 
to solve her own problems, and specifically through continual auditory 
exatation. 

Ceruin speculations are made which lead to a tentative conclusion 
that under certain conditions of mother-child relationship in infancy, 
tile accentuation of auditory stimuli cause an unusually strong bond be- 
tween the Gestalt of being mothered and the auditory sensorium, that is, 

e eve opment of a strong link between oral and auditory sensorial 
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ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF MATERNAL FEELINGS 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 

Observations and Reflections 

JUDITH S KESTENBEllG, MD (New York) 


Introduction 

Although Freud wrote several papers on the development of female 
sexuality, his references to maternal nee^s are tew and far between When 
they rJo oorar, they dtsehse a txmcepc of motherhood which 15 consistent 
with his interpretation of female devehjpment Freud could readily ac 
cept new contributions of female analysis to this subject He considered 
the female psyche quite enigmatic, possibly more accessible to under 
standing by women than by men But he could never agree svith iheoriei 
of the universality of early vaginal sensations In one case he did find a 
possible evidence of such an occurrence (Freud, 1925), but as a rule he 
thought that memories of early vaginal sensations were displacements 
from other libidinous zones To Freud, the liitle girl was essentially 
masculine up to the time she turned to her father because of her dis 
appointment in her mother, who had faded to give her a penis The 
girl's early preoccupation with dolls ivas eicplained in terms of the )Oung 
child s need to reverse the mother child relatjonship Freud consistently 
called activity masculine and passivity feminine, but conceded that the 
activity involved in the httle girls maternal play was ‘the activity of 
femininity’ (1931) 

While the relationship between maternal activity and femininity 
remained somewhat obscure, two sources of a baby image emeigcci clearly 
throughout Freuds writings the “anal baby' associated with tJiepasiiie 
feminine attitude, and the penis baby equation derived from the active 
masculinity of the phallic phase In discussing the fantisy "A Qttld Is 
Being Beaten,” Freud (1919) made a fleeting reference to the girls 
identification of her clitoris with a child The vagina, emerging late in 
female development, was considered a successor to die rectum or its 
subtenant Its symbolic representation was dial of a recepiacle for the 
penis Inasmudi as the wish for die child i% cvcntuall) replaced by die 
wish for die penis, the vaginal cavity became also a host of the child 
257 
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Vanous authors' enlarged, modified or contradicted some o£ Freud’s 
views Two schools of thought emerged, one most consistently represented 
by Homey and the Kleinian school, the other, expounded by such ad 
herents of Freud as Deutsch, Mack Brunswick and Bonaparte The 
former believed in the existence of early vaginal sensations which were 
repressed m time, thus assuming an early femininity, the latter followed 
Freud in his concept of the girl s initial masculinity Klein drew attention 
to the child s concept of babies residing in the maternal abdomen, and 
consistently maintained that children had an unconscious, inherited 
knowledge of the vagina as an organ Brierley and Payne, especially 
emphasized the equation of the vagina with the mouth, pointing out 
that vaginal contractions were sometimes associated with suckling 
Deuuch described passive feminine masochism preceding the appearance 
of the vagina as an organ, while Payne spoke of receptivity lather than 
passivity, and of a capacity to tolerate and adapt to periodical variations 
rather than of masochism It was Brierley who suggested that feminine 
normality depended on a particular kind of coordination between the 
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not speak of any difference in the handling of male and 
male infants Later he describes the mother's need to realize her frus 
trated wishes for a penis in the achievements of her son (1932) Inasmuch 
as the male child substitutes for a perns, we have to expect that the 
mothers attitude toward her son will not change fundamentally when 
he grows up She still will take narcissistic pride m his adult achieve 
ments The maternal bliss m caring tor her infant, regardless of sex, 
seems dependent on the child s smallness and helplessness Freud's 
remarks can be developed further to mean that mothers enjoy the care 
of their infants in substitution of their early repressed wishes to handle 
their own genitals I suggested a similar interpretation of a modier’s 
need for a small child, in the hypothesis that early undistharged vaginal 
excitations were the basic source of the girls need for a child (1956) 

The localization of the vagina, its inaccessibility and the diffuseness 
of Its excitations make it impossible for the child to explore it fully The 
infant can be handled and fondled while the early vaginal tensions are 
usually not discharged on the organ itself The joung girl has to find 
substitute channels for discharge Even in the rare cases where children 
do experience an orgastic vaginal discharge, it does not seem hkcly that 
the anxieties connected with the excitement can be fully mastered Other 
libidinous zones are accessible to continuous expenmentaiion and can 
become incorporated in the body scheme, their excitations cease to be 
sources of anxiety when their boundaries and functions have been suf 
ficiently explored The vaginal tensions can find a certain modicum of 
discharge by displacements to other parts of the body Tins neither con 
stitutes full dis^arge nor does it allow for the creation of an organ 
concept In her search for an explotable object, the hide girl identifies 
herself with her mother and chooses a baby as a suitable substitute The 
wish for a child can thus be traced from a biological need This need is, 
m turn, influenced by psychologically determined attitudes, such as the 
identJhcation vvjih one's mother and the vMsh for a penis With such 
speculations^ we come closer to the subject of maternal instinct 


Material "Instinct* 

The question of inst.net has been a long sand, ng bone of contention 
,n the development of psjcl.oanalyuc .heoo Hartmann. Krit, and 
enstein (I!M6) clarified this issue by pointing out tliat instinct, as etiden 
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m animals, is largely lacking in the human species Enkson (1950) stated 
' Man’s 'inborn instincts* are drive fragments to be assembled, given 
meaning, and organued during a prolonged childhood by methods of 
child training and schooling ivhich vary from culture to culture and are 
determined by tradition ” Helene Deutsch (1945), evaluating the maternal 
instinct in the human female, finds it difficult to decide "to what extent 
the complex emotional attribute that we call 'motherlmess' expresses a 
biologic condition " In adult ivomen, Benedek (1952) was able to find 
an expenmenuilly established correlate betiveen maternal qualities and 
hormone fluctuations Deutsch (1945) is inclined to stress the psychologi 
cal meaning of motherhood in the present soaety Still she says "Pos- 
sibly part of the deeply feminine quality of intuition is a remnant of 
that strong instinct, to which we are told woman once owed her dominant 
position in primitive society ' 

It IS undoubtedly true that todays woman does not approach child 
birth and infant care as if she were guided by a maternal instinct She 
has no inner wisdom which would prompt her to find a nesting place, 
to bite off the cord, and to suckle the infant as long and as often as he 
needs it She uses substitute equipment in the care of the child's excre 
ments She seems singularly unprepared for these maternal functions and 
often afraid to exercise them Nevertheless, our ideal picture of a truly 
maternal woman is one of an omnipotent, all knowing mother who 
knows what to do with her infant by sheer intuition Our present culture 
has contributed a great deal to the estrangement of the woman from her 
biological functions "While I may return to the question of cultural 
influences later, 1 want to meniion in passing that both vaginal sensi 
bility and motherly behavior have suffered from the increasing mascu 
Imization of women, largely due to environmental changes® Despite 
their flight from feminity, women cannot escape womanhood when, with 
the onset of puberty, they become subject to regular hormonal fiuctua 
lions We ha\e learned from psychoanalysis and from research on matura 
lion tliat adult functions are foreshadowed in early development We 
vsonder, then, how the adult woman, whose psychological attitude un 
doubtedly depends on her speafically female hormonal cycle, has been 
prepared for the c>clic nature of her femininity as well as for the events 
of pregnancy and infant nursing, which periodically interrupt her cycles 
We postulate a preparation, and doubt that such a preparation has only 
ps^diological determinants We expect to find a biological substrate to 
maternal behavior which operates since early childhood Whatever such 
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A biological factor may be. we are mclmed to *mk of ,t as a mbit, cute 
for the animal instinct, and we expect to find a correlation between the 
biological factor and the speafically maternal intmtwn of uomen Let 
us turn to observations of children lo gather traces of later motherhness 


Vaginal Stimulations in the Oral Phase of Development 


Early m his writings Freud (1905, 1906) drew our attention to the 
role of the mother as seductress of the infant who. ministering to his 
bodily needs awahens such sexual uiges as are attached to the erogenous 
zones of the infant's body While there is a succession of dominant needs 
during infantile development, the infant’s mother not only satisfies the 
phase specific needs but also acts as premature stimulant of zones which 
are destined to become erogenous at a laier time, Greenacre (19S2) 
pointed to a possibility that genital discharge may occur prematurely 
uhen, under deprivation, the infant responds with an unspecific totality 
of discharge through all channels hfore frequent is the situation in 
which a mother cleanses the anal and the urethrogenital zones after a 
child has been fed, i e , under conditions of oral satisfaction Bnerley and 
Payne thought in terms of spontaneous overflow of excitation from the 
oral to the vaginal zone This is quite feasible in view of the fact that 
m the first few weeks the whole female genital is frequently enlarged 
and swollen, so that a local response of vaginal ’sucking" may develop 
m association with oral sucl.iag The ministrations of the mother, such 
as bathing, oihng and diapering, may have a further stimuhnng effect 
not only upon the external but also on the internal genital of the girl 
Soapy bathing water can flow info the vagina, "isiping of die iniroitus 
mucosa can have an indirect effect on the vaginal mucosa v\Incfi it 


adjoins. There are other sources of cxatations in the vagina early in life 
The pressures exerted on the adjoining vaginal walls by a full rectum 
or bladder are probably only fieeling because in the average infant a 
discharge follows the fullness almost immediately Such stimulatiorti 
become more important with the establishment of sphincter comroh 
The pressing of the infant’s abdomen, widely practiced calisthenics and 
the playful tossing up and down also contribute to vaginal excitations 
Some girls recapture during analysis the memory of inner ^mtal excit^ 
ment produced by jumping up and down in early childhood “trach 
ment to transitional objects in boj-s seems to have a connection 
genital sensations (Wulff. 1916. Greenaae, 1933. 1955) Such a connect 
is not all too clear in girls 
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m animals, is largely lacking in the human species Enkson (1950) stated: 
"Man’s 'inborn instincts’ are drive fragments to be assembled, given 
meaning, and organized during a prolonged childhood by methods of 
child training and schooling which vary from culture to culture and are 
determined by tradition ’’ Helene Deutsch (1945), evaluating the maternal 
instinct in the human female, finds it difficult to decide "to what extent 
the complex emotional attribute that we call ‘motherliness’ expresses a 
biologic condition ’’ In adult women, Benedek (1952) was able to find 
an experimentally established correlate betiveen maternal qualities and 
hormone fluctuations Deutsch (1945) is inclined to stress the psychologi 
cal meaning of motherhood in the present society Still she says "Pos 
sibly part of the deeply feminine quality of intuition is a remnant of 
that strong instinct, to which we are told woman once owed her dominant 
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preSe/Z'L'r'TT' hr .econdary 

Lnsmnll I. ° bab,« In ,h,s phase ^ 

tramuional phenomena there is no evidence of vagma! excitations The 

stn attl“‘“f^ prataW)- all inner 

nsattons are fused and predominantly projected upon the anal orifice 


The Anal-Bacv Phase 

The httle girl develops sphincter control earlier than the boy This 
IS generally assigned to the girls greater dependence on her mother her 
more obedient and passive attitude It is quite possible that the girl is 
more dependent on outside help because she has an additional inner 
tension which adds to the child s difliculties in coping with bodil) stimu 
lations Also the girl finds additional pleasures in the exercise of 
sphincter control which the boy does not have There is a general tend 
ency to contract vaginal muscles alongside with the contraction of 
sphincters Contraction of laminal muscles whicli sve find so rigidly 
established m cases of vaginism seems to be the girl s pastime of the anal 
phase of which no conscious representation is possible because of the 
simultaneous contractions of sphincters and hminal muscles Holding 
back of feces and urine for a good long time is a pla) preferred by 
girls The resulting fullness of bladder and rectum may be kept up until 
abdominal pain develops The feeling of fullness nhich the child experi 
ences seems to foreshadow the pleasure of a full sagina nhidi she cannot 
experience until much later The period of holding back is often inter 
preted as production time What is discharged after the uitliholding is 
considered made (formed) by the child ubile immediate release is 
experienced as surrender to both bodilj demands and mothers com 
mands in contrast to actise soJuntary work Feces nre pariicularl) 
suitable for the development of this concept as the child apprehends 
that holding back will result m solid formed bond mosements nhde 
feces discharged m great urgency tend to be fluid or torn ( in pieces ) 

This work principle seems to be iniimatcl) connected with the and 
baby concept Knowing clearl) where ibe feces come from and the 
experience of making them is a practical crcainc situation winch follows 
the illusory creatiseness of the i«nsiior> phenomena The tranutional 
obiect seems to la) a foundation for the bab> concept in the seme of 
something of me and something of mother The anal hab> ,t not onh 
a possession but also a product from which (he chi/J pirts uuh sorroir 
before he is able to give it away to his mother as a prescni 
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Transitiosal Objects 

Toivard the end of the oral phase and sometimes earlier, children 
often get addicted to articles which they need to touch or rub while 
going to sleep (Wulff, 1946, Winmcott. 1953, Stevenson, 1954) Some of 
these objects are quite inappropriately called ' baby/’ as they rarely 
resemble babies ll^innicott rightly pointed out that these possessions, 
to which the child clings at moments of separation, represent both the 
absent mother and the child itself One can easily recognize from the 
demeanor of the infants that they are repeating the nursing situation 
they such with one hand and clutdi an article with the other The fingers 
substitute for the breast or bottle, while the touching of the cherished 
Item revives the sensation of handling the mother s clothes or breast 
Yet, one must not forget that the most frequent appearance of transi 
iional objects comades with the tune when the child has already been 
able to reach his genitals Kot only has he already the awareness of the 
lower part of his body, but he is also beginning to recognize dimly the 
connection between abdominal sensations and elimination, a problem 
which has held his attention rather early m life I am inclined to belieie 
that the transitional object serves a multitude of needs It represents an 
ideal solution for the infant who cannot cope with so many tensions 
stemming from the outside as well as the inside of his body, tensions 
which overcome him with greater force when the waking activity ceases 
and the immobility and aloneness of the sleep separation brings about 
a unique intimacy with his own body Oral anal as well as genital 
needs seem to be met m holding on to articles of special texture which 
feel like mother’s breast, like the tissue cleansing the anal and genital 
regions all areas where the “me ' and the ' not me” meet At that stage, 
inner sensations are most probably still fused with, and projected to the 
outside, so that they too can be mastered by the method of delineation 
of boundaries between oneself and others Some children indicate that 
a special softness of the texture is important as if they wanted to repro- 
duce the feel of mucous membranes which are the mediators between 
outside and inside The connection with analiiy is indicated by a special 
smell important in some cases A clear substitution of anal manipula 
lion by rubbing of a silk fringe (dianged later to silk panu) was observed 
m T Her fini action on lying dowm was putting her fingers into her 
mouth and scratching her anal region with her other hand Only after 
her moilier removed the child s hand from this place twice, did the child 
turn lo handling the silk piece as a substitute 
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fh^nr^i evidence of vaginal participation in 

^e oral, anal and urethral dischai^es which overlapped with the child s 
need to create a baby The vagina tvas silent and the anal dominance 
overshadowed all other recessive xones The anal baby emerged as a prod 
uct which the child wanted to control by herself Possibly because of a 
recognition of her helplessness, she turned to her mother, inviting her to 
participate in her baby producuon She seemed to present to her mother 
the shaped bailies (and her vomit) soon after she had recognized her need 
of mother’s help, and immediately after she was confronted swth her 
mother's anatomic superiority At an earlier time, Nelly has shown an 
interesting transition from the fear of losing her feces to an attitude of 
generosity, in which she wanted to give them to another child whom she 
liked In this fantasy she identified herself with her own bowel move- 
ment, as she was also afraid to be flushed down the toilet as a whole An 
attempt was made to explain the sewer system to her m order to allay 
her fears She listened carefully, and at the end of the explanation cheer 
fully exclaimed that the pipes land in the house of her favored girl 
friend, whom she had never visited Thus her philosophy seems to emerge 
as sharing what she cannot produce by herself, and giving vvrhat she does 
not want to lose Her sharing and giving are attached to persons she is 
fond of 

In summary, we may conclude, that the anal baby is a mixture of 
possession, creativity, sharing and generosity It is intimately connected 
with withholding, abdominal sensations and ejection of the abdominal 
content There is no direct evidence that vaginal excitations contribute 
to the prevailing abdominal pressures From analj-ses of older girls it 
seems likely that the abdominal fullness creates vaginal tensions whidi 
cannot be discharged adequately through the available anal and urethral 
channels The ovenvhclming anal preocupalion of the anal stage may, 
however, absorb a good deal of vaginal tensions fn the pommaf. pnr 
phalhc phase of development, maternal activities shoii a trace of the 

carhei anal baby concept We may wonder about die nature of the 

organic tension which supplies the fuel for the ardent maternal n^ of 
thf toilet trained clean girl Or to paraphmse it colloquially now that 

the baby is bom, why does the hitle mother still need it so much? 

The Babv of the Early Maternal Stage 

I have the impression that witli tlie pasimg of the anal phaie, vaginal 
excilanons beconfe an imporlant. at times discernible murce of tern, on 
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Nelly, a two-and a halt year-old girl, came to analysis because she 
was not able to solve her oral and anal problems and was already over 
was aHvta'i genital exatat.ons During her treatment, her iother 
T a"" her excrements as long as 

she wished Immediately after the mother stopped reminding Nelly to go 

die middt w "worked" ironing and washing In 

mother told w d'^loped abdominal cramps whereupon her 

Nellv seated herspif bathroom would relieve the pain 

how hS els le fLr" " ■" ®he could observe 

skin,sSanxiomlvaSpd T ® ‘1"!^ P''“ hm adhered to her 

and would not go^nto di" mdlt^'^Th ‘j’*', P’^“ hept dancing on her 
traded from the ^ madent apparently de 

to acquue She ouipi™,dS“" Pradwcu die chdd was a’bout 

piece away Two days laterl'h^ ““‘her wiped the disobedient 

generalized genital . became quite excited in what seemed a 

fedu“Seran?Snhlr‘iZt‘.t’’'= =‘““’P‘* “ 

following morning she warr,?/,™ I ““ "P The 

brown, and was told that \vh5»f <ti^ ^ mother's ‘wee wee” was 

when she grew up Nelly replied tlSTshl^ Iiatf- which she too would get 
nght away The same darsWh^r^^^ ^nd wanted hair 

to Ae big piecL her mother her bm and pointed 

named ' brother bailies ^ (her hrmw”?^ bailies The small pieces she 
lowing day Nellv lumoed t, jhen was a small baby) The fol 
unnafcdo^nm fhffi ofZL^vT'^'Va^^ “ her’^kcitement 
analpu, Nelly had been disciiS her greatly In her 

displ(^e her mother if she soiled ficrself®Thi^“ft,^ “ har fear to 
fec« followed such a session In the next ^^*holdjng of unne and 
pation with an earlier sexuallv tmrpfi pr. ^clly indicated a preocu 
would either not disclosfor not‘rOTl^E;r'’'?‘n‘''' "'’““h she 

qucsnoning of her mother and the • baihe • *™“al excitement, the 

hour In the next session Nelly retimed episode occurred after this 

what had happened She made it quite cleal^t.*^ 
acted with a fot of bowel moiemen?to ihe ,, '’“"^er, that she had re 

TT’T* After leaying her s?,ml NrfN “aumatic scenes she must haye 
she had suffered from LforeThe " I 'Z ““>■ “ ^y”P‘<>m 
Because of the overlann,,,, c f ^ analysis ’ ^ 

originated several theona of sKlelanoml^"'' P™>>Ioms, Nelly 

succesnon The clearat childbirth, ,n quick 

rol oier the abdominal comem Ste nml "■ '■’’“''‘■ng. svork, and con 
The baby makml babia, just 
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morn l7 ‘"f *«'. !>w° once„tmted 

bnfflp™^” alternated between feeding her with the 

"'u^ “ probably used for a cup He 

wfe "■“'S’. “ P““t4 the mpple oS "= 

^ 1 ° accomplish BuVhis iihole 

demeanor to his mother showed that he shared the doH with her He 
would get up and hand her the doll for feeding He tried to sit next to 
ner and alternate with her in the nursing process As she encouraged him 
to sit next to me, he would comply, but with each feeding spurt he svould 
gesture and talk to his mother, showing her svhat he dm ivith the doll 
Conspicuously he corrected his mother each time she referred to the doll 
in feminine terms such as 'she or her He would turn to her intently 
and would say boy in a tone of firmness and finality It must be noted 
that the doll was unmistakably dressed like a little girl and had braids 
to boot Nevertheless when 1 asked him to show me tlie boy’ of the 
doll, he uncertainly pointed to the nateJ and around the abdominal 
area When asked where the ' wee wee came out, he was quite sure in 
pointing betsveen the legs of the doll He did not correct me and showed 
a hesttatton as to the doll s sex svhen confronted by my question He uas 
reluctant to interrupt his play when his mother called him into the 
kitchen for his own meal Nevertheless he put the doll auay and began 
to stuff the doll bottle into one of his pockets and luo little cubes into 
the other This accomplished, he svent into the kitchen svhere he refused 
to sit down until his mother suggested that the doll uould eat iwfh him 
The doll was placed on the table in front of him He refused to eat his 
soup and fed it to the doll instead, until his mother made some eggs for 
him, which he ate himself with great gusto At times he fed the doll and 
at others he asked his mother to do so 

During the earlier bottle feeding he once handed the bottle to me, 
giving the impression that he thought the bottle uas emptj To show 
him that there svas still some water in it, I spilled some "atcr on my 
hand He proceeded to spill water out of the bottle on the doll s hands 
wiping them carefully aftenvards In an almost rniMrceptible traminon, 
he turned to apnnVtng the water on the ruf maXing wider and more 
vigorous movements and gening away from doll play He held ihe doll 
doselv only when he bottle fed her. and the only expression of alTcci on 
to?theS was " gLile patting of the dolls shoulder wliiclt he did 1,^ 
tween fSinri.cr® h” "4 ^his gesture siiggcleil an 

o“ te" dikS wfs ‘t'he behakor of P .» a little girl of two xml a half 
SheiThaTjrldy a vast °f ^^>-8 ;;d^;niin^^^ 

To her, the affectionate hu^ing 

of the play She would be bus, ““h *'■' ,me tS her hah, * had 
on the pottle and lay it down to * c P P traniitional object 

silk paL in bed he“;^e„”n.l hirili.lay.'.he 

When she was given a new uig ) 

• Also presented to toe Aiden Ilouie Omtmoa 
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This could not be deduced from direct observation of young children, 
but seems a possible turn in development from the retrospective analysis 
of young girls and women In immediate observation it becomes evident 
that the girl s maternal interest in that stage is much more pronounced 
than that of the boy 

who distinguished himself early by his unusual independence 
and persistence in his own i\ays initiated his self feeding by first feeding 
his mother and then eating from his mother s plate rather than his own 
Frior to this, he had gone through a difficult feeding period which 
rccoiery He responded to weaning from 
the bottle by a spurt o£ independent behavior in keeping with his early 
passivity When A became proficient in walking he be^ 
*'■5 brothers and sisters toys He loved 
It amrin \ “"■‘=‘8'= O" seeing his sister s doll he would kiss 

It and go off to other interesting play To my knowledee his mother 
nev« discouraged doll play His sibling retusa^l to give up their Toys to 

A d'd n'’cT Snl"'“‘' "r'** .merest in them Yet. 

Teamed hTsecmdSeThTb''^" * "eeung interest in dolls Before he 
all dav and hunv nn the h' inseparable from a cap which he wore 

WvenVrae daT®of hT 'Vh'" he was about two he was 

fr^ay of o^theT tovs ‘ir'' hed alongside with an 

T?th\°m ^ he did notrarry around 

obsirSsChTr'LTTsmTfrSvTSfcr T' 

peatedly th\. td biueT h'™ Tit ^ f T 

penis) This he svmiW Hn Tvriies^ u * boy (the brothers word for the 

At that time A was completelv m'dei'^ra *“0 Pi?‘^ washing him 
holding on to the sink for^sunn^rr n ^ He used the big toilet 

standing his mother ^\ould iFcilrf h loo small to reach the bowl in 

.ng him^to directTe inne ‘hns help- 

and a half he refused the mother s HpiJ I days before he was two 

again to assist him after several exDmFr,rT''^°U‘’’' 
bathroom floor Shortly after ihaA ” 'v spilling of unne on the 
.'SO siblings and hi fadier' ‘ T' observed at a time when his 
left A took her doll and brouaht hpr*^ home Soon after his sister 
to be interested in this doll iid Tl m *'""8 ''“om He had begun 

doll when the sister used a bottle to interest in his rag 

interest in the doll had svaned xddaT^ c' 1°*' his 

out of die sisters bed he “as bow w T" ^iken the doH 

I arris ed for my period of obwr^i,7„rj? ^-c'-vities when 

‘hiser in hi, hand which he hdJTery 

^ expertly He was gisen a set of 


^ A tummarv of A » iw.*,,. — 
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a colored bay and also indicated to her motlier that she did not tram 

f / '"c® concerned with the blackness o£ the dolls face 
iSv ft, ^^i‘ something wrong with her It is very 

nh?t * ™“P'”'onts played a role in P s distress Yet she wS 

able to overcome her worries about this doll toward the end of her 
second year, at a time when her toilet training was far from being 
accomplished and way before she was able to express her equation of 
Clark face with feces She was sboim that the dark face can be 
whitened with a white crayon and she immediately proceeded m this 
task switching rather quickfy to smudging her white doH s feet with a 
I^ncil From that time on P no longer minded the dark doll though 
she was stiH m the middle of her anal conflicts At two and a half she was 
preoccupied to some extent with cracks and boo boos of different dolls 
She treated such injuries with bandages and did not show undue con 
cern over them She wanted her mother to fix (glue together) broken 
things and also small items which she detached from dolls She would 
for instance remove a bow from the head of a little doll would demand 
that this be repaired but would tear it off again as soon as the repair 
was done Throughout such play she would remain placid On seeing a 
paper doll which was headless and legless P was not alarmed When 
asked where the missing parts were she pointed happily to the empty 
space where they should have been In manipulating the head which 
could be put m the empty space she pulled it and almost tore it on 
finding It m an upside down position The injury which she in/Jicted 
herself frightened her The combination of the upside down head and 
the twisted neck was too much lor her Again it seemed that distortions 
of the body image (earlier through color difference uhich the child 
could not correct until she was taught how to do it now through re 
versal of accustomed configurations) were much more disquieting to P 
than injuries such as cracks or losses of limbs Anal preoccupations as 
well as fears of injury played a role in P s experimentation with dolls 
Her mam interest however centered on efforts to preserve the baby 
image of her dolls Cracks and limbs could be filled in fantas) but dis 
tortions were too difficult to overcome and therefore frightening 
Clearly both children took on their mothers roles in their doll phy 
Both identified the dolls with themselves Both svere in a stage where 
turning from passivity to activity was of paramount importance A hon 
ever acted out a special traumatic area of feeding avhile P a^as univer 
sally maternal Furthermore to A the bottle and the feeding cube a^ere 
the significant objects in the process Tlie idenl.ncation of the 
the nr, noting pc^s broke through during the nun.ng pme A 
to be m confrol of the mothers feeding aan.ty ‘""S 

of special oro phallic significance in him P wanted o " 

her very oivn A shared the doll feeding nith ihe molhcr He titled a> 'f 
ft was ^Plant to him that the child was lus and Ins 

distributions of roles clearly “ already more of a lender 

rector and dictator of tl.e whole affair He was already more oi 
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earned it around wth her incessantly, this being the highlight of the 
birthday party All these %\ere senous activities in ivhich she i\ould use 
the mother or me to help her, where her motor skill lagged behind her 
maternal ambitions ^Vhen embraang her doll, ho\ve\er, she would look 
blissfully happy, press it affectionately to her ‘ bosom ’ and would repeat 
with great conviction ‘ my baby ** men she needed a helper in the doll 
care, she insisted that things be done exactly to her specification "When 
evCT I came to visit for the observational penod, she looked for a baby 
doll m my bag, and was keenly disappointed and almost unbelieving 
when I gave her another present On testing, she excelled early in all 
Items in vjich a doll was used, losing interest quickly when the doll was 
remoy^ed During the second year of her life, every doll was called ‘ baby" 
w seem meaningful at first, as her mother introduced the 

t However, there was no mistaking of the dolls sex, 

reSmd clearly 

relerred to as girl The boy doll too was treated as a gtrl About a month 

doll 5 °s« '"hct renir'* t-fthday I had occasion to ask her about tbis boy 
of the fact that Some weeks later she was already aware 

Lk7d ahouf?nv^nlw by the environment men 

asfced about any doll s sex she would answer * baby " ^Vhen the niie«tion 

the matter or ■vou?d“epta't° word of 

obedience Some montL later she ^ question m an automatic 

settle the problem for eocS hI; effort to 

with a real baby before she reaAed'^two °shl^ ’ Confronted 

much the way she treated her Hnll would treat this baby very 

pmehmgandyWher finvYrm ’"’ES'ng tt. but also 

cry as a^result’^f thfse do3 P 
osuy of a saenufic observe?®HLCT« 
not her own When her doll was pr^OTt^ 

presence, she smiled with exalted ^ child s 

It with ^eat affeaion and saying ‘ my^baby' 

her second year she had^S^lTI^^ differences Some time during 

followed hL into Sie 

phase m which she was very erecdT^n“nr”“?^ be integrated into a 
thing was hers ' Similarly it^fl d re’ mother's ssords "every 

she wanted to grab all of her bro*S''/'’'^ V° ‘’""S’ nway. while 
Risen a definiie" choice between 7"’ '"'™ ^ ■ 

keep die doll although she svante^Vh Pnmanly eager to 

and a hall P ■, her lr„,?' ’>>e was two 

her play u.ih dolU not only dimmish, while 

Wien P was a litUe ose^ OTe sm^iSh became more meaningful 
the face of a colored dolL Much hter sh seemed quite worried about 
oil. Much later she was reminded of feces on seeing 
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realm of illusion, an illusion that what the infant creates really exists 
He says further ‘ This intermediate area of experience, unchallenged in 
respect of its belonging to inner or external (shared) reality, constitutes 
the greater part of the infant’s experience and throughout life is retained 
in the intense experiencing that belongs to the arts and to religion and 
to imaginative living, and to creative scientific work ’ While both sexes 
live for some time in this world of illusion ivhere reality and imagina 
tion flow into each other freely, the little girl singles out the “ 

motherhood as her most cherished creative experience What Wmnicot' 
describes seems to be identical with the intuitive qua ity -n 

creativeness The peculiar transition from reality to irreal^ in th games 
of the two year old "mother’ is an all pervasive '‘^I.^Yivuy 

out of the maternal role It is nol even quiie , „hich 

a play or game It seems more like a creation of a dramatic role, in 

reality and imagination merge 

Two year old P, surrounded '’V ^'r dolls^te« L'r" 

odic visits, IS very happy to let “ calling different dolls by such 
stands a role game and , d^erent members of her family 

names as are familiar to her as titles of dillerem^ ^ 

She also readily consents to my * j‘ch hugging a doll and 

mine Both P and I are sitting ‘he floor.^eam .tytaby" For a 
saying to the respective babies . gets up, runs to her mother, 

few minutes P is enjoying herse f.th™ she gets up, 5,,^^ 

vocalizing plaintively, and P®*"*'"® sounds like Lady, my baby 
condenses her complaint t® a s qiat the lady 

Suddenly she has become afraid that me p y 

IS taking one of her babies ,,he a baby demands that the 

Nelly who frequEnl'l */ 51,5 puts the analyst to sleep 
analyst cry for various ^hddish * P j^jp^ost L, 

covers her, gives her candy or w''bh®‘“* “ fur ,ou In one sticli 

the analyst fhould “T ‘f.™ Agms to smile 
crying episode the analyst “ . pj. k is only kidding ^ pj.^. 

mother and joyfully exclaims Dr^ ^ pi.jmg 

despite my repeated Nell> insists that the ®n j,cr 

sensed with small One such^do” has sho« 

put pants and shoes on -ben. of.'S "e’^iSes! 


her 
iin to 
bill 


put pants and shoes on ‘hem Une ^ off V^r^i^iSes' 

feet Nelly demands ^ ,vliich «e can play ‘ julSni Vdtih, 

her that these are toys _ _rtri«/*nis i\ith an air of an u g ^j^jj 


her that these are lup ronsenis with m air oi •“* j„ 

we cannot really do them, j ^ another time * ^ insists that 

who caters to the svhims " chiW^ n die "east that 

to sleep in another room P disturb I pn„tne mother 

she hears Daisy's ^mg ^nd « role of an intuit. 

nobody can really i,on \Vhen dolb. she becomes 

with an extrasensory percep shoes on tne 

When the analyst svants he 
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father than a mother P wanted her dolls at all cost and would renounce 
masculine toys for them She yearned to be given more and more babies, 
over which she wanted full control Sharing was acceptable if necessary, 
and even that was tolerated for a short time only. Alongside with her 
possessive pride, P used dolls a great deal to solve her own body prob 
lems She was not a child who frightened easily, yet she would get quite 
upset if something in a doll s countenance would detract from her baby 
qualities When she was able to control the color of the doll’s skin, which 
worried her at first, she proceeded to equalize her babies, making one doll 
whiter and some other dolls darker Loss of control over her “baby’s” 
bodies filled her with fear Injuries, which did not distort the baby 
image of the doll, she could fix with ease Neither was she compul 
sive about small mattm like a doll’s bow She even enjoyed such little 
*rtThe ’’h b*'"’’ Important was 

o£ her ''■ ^ w»med to be treated They were part 

ot bmh didTrirV'''^ “ ‘^‘"gential role in doll games 

altho^eh^he^WiJib'^ ’.b have a boy with his mother, 

aitnough he knew that the doll was supposed to be a girl To P it was 

uS''pSeTr ?h ?°b S--' hersllf, comprimism| 

who L? T 1 ^1 bisexual child, but certainly not for a boy Nellv 

ciously to her girl doll Only a[t7r sh7h« b ^ 
to boys and men she had a 1 * assured that in contrast 

did she permit her girl doll to pC the r T°"f"’'b women, 

in which* she imitated her mmh?r?^b b " P“''>'>s, 

this, she would a« out on The behavior toward her brother.*^ Before 
ties on herself as well as those n b**^**K *^*^^*^ doll, her mother's activi 
doll very much orher mmd sb'- m”*" ®’’'= P - had her 

toys and would ask in a tone of nn '"'"*** her play with other 

too made it quite clear thTt th.rb T' ' "'here i/ Hedy? She 

too, despite her penis envy, insuted th?! ibT i*’u * ™d nobody else s She 
Only ^^hen she knew that shp in i * doll was shaped in her image 
feminine, could she unquahfiediv alf'”"b 1 °* “rgari, specifically 
of a male, but only tor^rST™i“Tb " ‘*°h the role 

both the child herself as well as that^*'^®'r*b'*°" Itemed to represent 
percctied as an organ important foT“he'’r“L“.nme idmmyT'* 

the conlinumon ot carhcToral md maV *= doll not only 

famihir to us from the Kr-i possessivcness, but also elements 

(1933) sajs that the trans,Uor,I“'’b'’ objects Wmn.cott 

transit, onal objecu, and phenomena belong to the 

■"-'■'I 
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intensely felt frustration because her mother would 
doll which looked hke a real baby I had [he distinct 
repressed the memory of an early doll which raig T Abandoned 

age of about two She reacted to this ^ associations which 

could not yet remember th.s pt>n>cuto doll atienfs 

came up now were clearly ““f ±o«cn doU Ser'feel.ngs 
development m which she P*^y^ Wame adamant, and she came close 

o£ inadequacy m “ring for a baby be^e adamanq^^^^^ 

to a state of panic when thinking of P , She bought a children s 
time her confusion about her diagrams carefully She had 

book about female “atomy, studyi^ t short sleeved blouses, 

been irrattonally preoccupied for she vagina looked like a 

and It occurred to her now that . ^he rest of the organ represent 
blouse, the fornix indicating the sleevM, ^ strikingly similar to 

ing the mam body of the WonK .^yhde working out the 

shapes assoaated with the iTn»asured m fantasy dmerentsizc 

blouse vagina equation, the j been preoccupied with bk>n|« 

breasts sle understood then “fherl.neS with large bream and 

for such a long time She doubted her ^bi F/„°; 

was jealous of her motherly s 3„„apanon ot caring for a 

^?,rd“er^”amtem‘ran^x.et^^^^^^^ 

merely a line or tiest contradictory . several images 

the rapid stream that she had accum ^ 

genital ceased when she ^ .gj over each other, ct ^ ^voiild sec 

of her vagina, which, and impossib e to a /compare P 's 

like object, and £n/X/vttma"®headless ) 

in the diagram of the vag headless and legies \ i , and 

lack of concern when »h= aW h ^ f b/ m as ajw 

She could also see the ulems a""' ere relat'd b" 

legless child, the ‘“b's r'pres S body ue 

her mother’s body as ,he con.our, ^ th'jag 

blouse vagina concept She m ouuidc ot me 

as well as those ot the uterus the 

. .-_1 TmdV lnia6C . ^ ...r^^rrro 


___ hosToFae uterus for ,„ e.vuwns th' 

7 Greenscre (1918) sC”"*' W 'S?'""’ 

nSuence of anatomical bal>7 *** 

8 The equauon of womb ana 
icobson (1950) 
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a representative of reality and doubts the existence of something she 
cannot see. She does not take seriously the adult’s assurances that the 
doll is only a toy. In patting a big doll, Nelly discovers a “crying whistle” 
in the doll’s body. She repeatedly as^ what this is and gets the same 
answer to the effect that the man who made the doll put a whistle in, to 
imitate a real child's c^ing. Nelly listens to the expmnation each time. 
Then she gives up asking and runs behind me, hugging me and asking 
me to cry (^is time for no apparent reason). She presses me in the region 
c(OTespo^ing to the same place on the doll in which she discovered the 
whistle. Obviously Nelly does not believe the story about the toy manu- 
facturer. She wants to find my whistle to prove her belief in the doll’s 
identity with a living being. Only her own imaginative creativeness be- 
comes reality, she neither accepts the adult’s make-believe nor the adult's 
reality when they interfere with her own magic world of pseudo reality, 
or her, doll is not a toy with a whistle, but iust as alive as the 
analyst and built the same way. 

Whence does the inanimate doll get the quality of aliveness, which 
pemeates the play” of the two-year-old girl? The answer someUmes 
comes from the analyses of older girU and women. 

out her associatiom AereTem f 

childhood. A vaeue fantasv ni- . references to dolls from her 

the head of a d^l out of 'the whi?" tnemo^ of her mother throwing 
patient played aLearedM .J o where thi 

during the analysts'^ The doll tti L reference, and was repressed 

pletely frigid m,ie„t^L b"v ^ ™™=hed for a long time. Th'e com- 
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frusiratjon because her mother would not let her ha\e a 
^ baby I had the distinct impression that she 
pressed the memory of an early doll which might have represented a 
real baby to her Such a recollection did not appear and I abandoned 
my initial impression, assigning it to the realm of the ‘ analyst's wishful 
tomking Alter some weeks, a lucky set of circumstances uncovered a 
definite evidence of a ‘ baby doll ' which the patient had possessed at the 
age of about two She reacted to this discovery with amazement, but 
could not yet remember this particular doll But the assoaations which 
came up now were clearly connected with the phase of the patient’s 
development m which she played with the forgotten doll Her feelings 
of inadequacy in caring for a baby became adamant, and she came close 
to a state of panic when thinking of a possible pregnancy At the same 
time her confusion about her vagina returned She bought a children’s 
book about female anatomy, studying the diagrams carefully She had 
been irrationally preoccupied for some time with short sleeved blouses, 
and It occurred to her now that the diagram of the vagina looked like a 
blouse, the fomix indicating the sleeves, the rest of the organ represent 
ing the main body of the blouse The image was strikingly similar to 
shapes associated with the * wide skirt doll ' While working out the 
blouse vamna equation, the patient measured m fantasy dmerent sire 
breasts She understood then why she had been preoccupied with blouses 
for such a long time She assoaated motherhness with large breasts and 
was jealous of her motherly sisters and still doubted her ability to pro- 
duce an uninjured, live baby The antiapation of caring for an infant 
filled her with intense anxiety She stressed particularly that she did not 
want to raise a boy at this time Her confusion about vaginal sensations 
and the shape and localization of the vagina reigned supreme Oral, anal 
and phallic representations distorted and confused her intellectual 
knowledge of anatomy as well as her memory of recent experiences in 
which the vagina played a role Defensively she retreated to her past 
"feelings” that her inside was empty, her vagina virtually nonexistent, 
merely a line or at best two-dimensional The defensiveness as well as 
the rapid stream of confused and contradictory representations of her 
genital ceased when she realized that she had accumulated several images 
of her vagina..which, superimposed over each other, created a chameleon 
like object, and forever hanging and impossible to fathom i She would see 
in the diagram of the vagina a headless and legless baby (Compare P s 
lack of concern when she saw the headless and legless paper doll picture ) 

She could also see the uterus as a head of a baby or as a headJess and 
legless child, the tubes representing the anns * Superimposed images of 
her mother’s body as well as those of her own body were related to her 
, blouse \agina aancepL She mistook the contours of the vagina dia^m 
well as those of the uterus for the outside of the female body Con 

(1918) desCTibed fd«mc3l body image wnlastons In ditoiuin^ ihc 
siructum upon tbc de^dopment of ihe lupiicgo 
of wmb and baby in Ihe unconiaouj bw been poinied ooi bj 
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dJnZhlhf ™ ""»■« not let icr have a 

reo esferf ,h^ ^ *»“« impressiet, ,h” , fhe 

S bahv^n h” T'l”' “ -^o” "Inch m,ght ha?e represented a 

mv iS ® “ recoUecuon did not appear and I abandoned 

Sml7nL ■■ “"'nn- nMipiing it to the realm of the ‘ analj^t s wishful 

defin , ^ some iveelts, a lucky set of arcumstances uncovered a 

nwdence of a baby doll • which the patient had possessed at the 
g Of about two She reacted to this discovery with amazement, but 
ou not yet remember this particular doll But the associations which 
rame up now were clearly connected with the phase of the patient’s 
oeveiopment in which she played with the forgotten doll Her feelings 
ot inadequacy in caring for a baby became adamant, and she came close 
to a state of panic when thinking of a possible pregnancy At the same 
time her confusion about her vagina returned She bought a children's 
book about female anatomy, studying the diagrams carefully She had 
been irrationally preoccupied for some time with short sleeved blouses, 
and It occurred to her now that the diagram of the vagina looked like a 
blouse, the fornix indicating the sleeves, the rest of the organ represent 
ing the mam body of the blouse The image was strikingly similar to 
shapes assonated with the "wide skirt doll’ While norJcing out the 
blouse vagina equation, the patient measured in fantasy diSerentsize 
breasts She understood then why she had been preoccupied with blouses 
for such a long time She associated raotherliness with large breasts and 
was jealous of her motherly sisters and still doubted her ability to pro- 
duce an uninjured, live baby The antiapation of canng for an infant 
filled her with intense anxiety She stressed particularly that she did not 
want to raise a boy at this time Her confusion about vaginal sensations 
and the shape and localization of the vagina reigned supreme Oral, anal 
and phallic representations distorted and confused her intellectual 
knowledge of anatomy as well as her memory of recent experiences in 
which the vagina played a role Defensively she retreated to her past 
‘ feelings” that her inside was empty, her vagina virtually nonexistent, 
merely a line or at best two dimensional The defensiveness as 'vvell as 
the rapid stream of confused and contradictory representations of her 
genital ceased when she realized that she had accumulated several images 
of her vagina, which, superimposed over each other, created a chameleon 
like object, and forever changing and impossible to fathom ^ She ivould see 
in the diagram of the vagina a headless and legless baby (Compare P s 
lack of concern when she saw the headless and legless paper doll picture ) 

She could also see the uterus as a head of a baby or as a headless and 
legless child, the tubes representing the arms* Superimposed images of 
her mother, body a, well as those of her otvn body were related t^ter 
blame vagina concept She mistook the contours of the vagina d.a^m 
as well as those ol the uterus for the outside of the female body Con 

/IQ4R^ descTibcd identical body image confusions in discuss/n? 

7 Gr«nacre JI948) devrfopment of ihe euperego 

a"S.= ^uauTn of womb and bSy io .be uooonwoos has been pointed on. b, 

Jacobson (1950) 
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to her stopping of masochistic fantasies, before the actual rape occurred 
Other pain factors, which she had overcome in analysis, were connected 
wth rash« she used to develop when she would try to stop masturbation 
She scratched until her skin bled painfully, knowing that she enjoyed it 
As a child, she had a habit of wetting her pants and holding her feces 
until she developed severe abdominal cramps These cramps were con 
tinued into the phase of menstrual cramps In the anal withholding as 
well as in the clitoris handling, excitement, pain, anxiety and relief were 
typical sequences which could not be adequately explained until the 
S” u va^nal exatations to these processes became apparent 

She had assoaated feces with inner I.ttle people, her slaves, and Jhis had 

found 

not continue her sadomasochistic da>dreams any longer 
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one type o£ solution she fuses vaginal tensions with others coming from 
the inside of her body and projects their common bulk to orifices with 
which she has become familiar, such as mouth anus and the urethral 
orifice neighboring the clitoris » Fusion is faalitated by the simultaneous 
occurrence of various sensations The second solution appears to be a 
projection to solid outer objects at first to a child (via the anal genital 
baby route) and tlien to a penis The latter projection normally re 
gresses to the earlier child wish via the substitution of the penis by a 
child Fusions and projections do not give permanent relief and are 
therefore abandoned over and over again throughout the girl s develop- 
ment thus creating a psychological readiness for the adult cycles in 
maturity 

Externalization of inner sensations is reiterated in the cathecting of 
bodily orifices in the attachment to transitional objects and m the girl s 
creation of her very own fetish her doll baby The image of that baby 
IS molded after the child s own body as well as after that of the mother 
The vagueness of early vaginal sensations and the lack of differentiation 
of vaginal and sphincter contractions create a ferule atmosphere for the 
development of intuition rather than knowledge, about the existence 
of a female inner organ This intuitive quality is projected alongside 
with die vague tensions onto the relationship ol the little girl mth her 
baby doll In a period in which turning of passivity into activity pre 
dominates the little girl has a strong need for mastery which she can 
achieve in relation to her doll while discharge on and mastery of the 
inner genital is not feasible ** Where the environment does not furnish 
a doll siblings and the modier herself are used for the same purpose as 
the doll Fantasies about making the mother small like a baby belong to 
this period (Deutsch 1935 A Freud 1949) Children who do play with 
dolls alternately use people and dolls for the achievement of mastery 
Tie imujtjve quality of the early doll play is reinforced by the girls 
identification with her own intuitive mother 

Where clearly localized vaginal sensations introduction of foreign 
bodies into the vagina and even orgastic masturbation m the vagina. 


9 Another projecuve connection i* that to 
Freud in his early ivntings 


the nose a connection referred to by 

"™g“ “nL“(7!>I6M^W of Iho ivpoa I" 

the phpogvnotiallr on the bo... of d.nlol 

for i>no»)ed,^ co»mbui« 10 joiumo^. ^ 

S llio “V'fotrj'n S d^I^M j vn.oo.doo. ,o Ibo bo.fo, 

10010.0.0 .m bo d»vvod .0.00 
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have been reported as experiences of childhood, the published clinical 
material (Muller, 1932. HannKende. 1933, Eissler, 1939, Kramer, 1954) 
does not lend itself to an evaluation of motherliness in such deviant 
development a reverse relationship bettveen vaginal sensitivity and 
maternal needs in adult A\omen has been clearly elucidated by Helene 
Deutsch Adult vaginal satisfaction in coitus and masturbation brings 
relief of sexual tension, but does not allow for active mastery of the 
organ The girl has to yield the exploring, fear conquering activity on 
her vagina to the man This she normally does in her role as the recep- 
tive, passive partner in intercourse, as well as in her role as a dependent 
of her husband The acme manipulation and master) of her infant sub- 
stitute for her inability to develop a clear image of her inner genital 
Following Freud’s concept of motherhood as an active occupation, ^Vit 
tels (1933) suggested that motherhood was m part a sublimation of 
masculinity Undoubtedly the wish for masculinity is operative in the 
desire to have a child ** Underlying the wish for masculinit) is the more 
fundamental urge to respond with active motor discharge to sensory 
stimuli In the ego, this biological urge is represented in the wish to 
experiment actively with organ boundaries and organ qualities, crowned 
by the achievement of a secure body image In terms of object relation 
ship, the same sphere of interest is expressed m the small child’s eager 
ness to show his discoveries to his mother, and to exhibit proudly not 
only what he or she had, but also what he has achieved 


The Passing of the Early Maternal Stage 

Just as the real mother has to accept the giving up of her infant 
be. gvows vwvo a tbiW, awd twnnlevs times before bad to Tencmuet 
a hoped for pregnancy with each return of menstruation, the illusory 
little mother goes ilirough stmilar experiences Vanous episodes in which 
the unreality of the doll baby becomes apparent contribute to the girl s 

13 In Knimcri cases (1931) there xs some indication that neurosis brotc out m 
connection with childbearing 

13 For the most luad discussion o( the masculimt) activity versus fcimmnit) 
pasMVil) sec Nunberg (1919) For a consideration ot organ aaivity see also Kestenbe^ 

It Bonaparte (1935) thought that the apparatus of maternity exercises an inhibiting 
innuencc upon the vmhi^ of the female orgamsm She considered female genital 
pleasures to be virile and stressed the feraininc masochistic aspeai of pregnancy and 
dcltvery Still she kept In mind the amsity insolved in baby care 

JSfer^cri (1919) lllostraied ihu theme beautifully in hit description of Cornelia 
moibcT of the Gracchi who felt the need to exhibit her children tavinr* These are 
my ireaiurCT there arc my jcscels " 
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growing understanding that she is merely playing with a doll and has no 

mudi ^ Far, traumatic incidences of doll 

mutilations are linhed with ideas of the baby's death. In a way, with the 

to die ‘-^h ‘‘““f''’ and “agic creatLty seems 

die too. T^he girl may now pass through a phase of dull obedience and 
aclc of productivity. Depressions varying from brief letdowns to pro- 
Jonged periods of depressive inhibition occur now.” With the devalua- 
tion of the doll, the little girl’s inside becomes devaluated too She with- 
draws from the doll as well as from her mother, who neither gave her 
genital satisfaction nor a substitute for it, a real child The “major with- 
drawal and shift of cathexis from the object to the self representations" 
(Jacobson, 1954) leads her to transitory “inactivity or general inhibition 
of the ego activity.” After the recovery from this depressive phase, in 
which the loss of the baby was equaled with the loss of the mother, the 
little girl returns to her mother as a love object in the new phase of 
phallic orientation. 


It is important to consider the role of aggressive impulses and actions 
in the behavior of the “little mother," because they have a decisive in- 
fluence upon the form and length of her prephalhc depressions. Needless 
to say, that unresolved oral and anal sadistic problems enhance a more 
regressive form of depression. In her maternal behavior, the little girl 
acts out on the doll her aggressions against the mother, as well as the 
hostility which her mother inflicts upon herself. Parallel to these phe- 
nomena which belong to the realm of object relationships, there goes on 
in the girl a latent battle between herself and those parts of her body 
which disturb her equilibrium through increase of tensions. Deep-seated 
autotomic impulses to destroy the sources of unbearable itching, swell- 


16 Compare Sieienson's warm account (1954) of the death and tuneral of Goggles, 
seven year old Janet's shapeless wooden doU In my experience, such an incident during 
the latent) period usually functions as a screen for much earlier doll c%ents uhich 
occurred during a less realistic phase of development 

IT The depression ending the early maternal suge requires further exploration The 
greater proneness to depression in women, as compart with men, has been noted 
long ago (see Lewin fl950j and the literature aicd m his book) The prcapuating 
factors of such depressions are frequently severe labors or deliveries, but, paradoxically, 
easy deliveries as weU It may not be necessary to etoke the fhesrf of incmscd 
feminine orality (Gero, 1939) m all such cases Depression, connected with chtldbcanna 
and related functions may turn out to have a history of a tmumaue ending of the 
rarly maternal .tage ot developnreni The reviltras arty depreanoo may tax- 
very severe in ,nch ease,, not neceasanly braoKirfan orally detemnneJ 
but aim because of the mdluduil eircumManeea opmating In l^s ™ . 

have enhanced an oral regre».on A lo» ol the bab, vonld be J 

cases, and Ihe trauma of Ibe earl) maleroal stage repeated, regardless ot ibe leal.ir 
of 3 good delivery of a healthy baby 
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mg, yearning, are assoaated with fears o£ bodily harm, which the small 
child gleefully projects upon the mother and her doll 

Nelly, whose bodily exatations made it difficult for her to fall asleep 
and once asleep to maintain sleep, accused her mother of waking her 
when she got out of bed or screamed for someone to come to her at night. 
She scolded her doll severely for screaming, and threatened to take her 
to the analyst if her bad behavior would not stop Other children, who 
are freer in expressing their aggression and who show more intense oral 
and anal sadism, sometimes attack a doll with a fury very similar to the 
rage expressed by a depressive adult patient who fantasied pulling out 
her excited vagina and losing it in the bloody menstrual discharge She 
hoped that such a loss by self inflicted injury (which she also dreaded) 
would rid her of undischargeable sexual tensions forever She acted out 
this fantasy by repeatedly losing her pockelbook. While in oihw phases 
of her analysis she wanted to be a boy who could get rid of sexual ten 
sions on his penis, in the moments of greatest excitement and rage she 
ivished for aphanisis (Jones, 1927) rather than for a penis The young 
woman, described earlier, remembered biting one of her early dolls In 
her fears of delivery, the image of mutilation of the baby m the birth 
process was linked to raemones of injuries inflicted by herself upon van 
ous dolls and to fantasies of her mother who threw the doll s nead out 
of the window "and would take away her baby” once it were safely 
delivered. 

Spitz (1949) descnbed a typical group of depressed mothers whose 
children developed coprophilic tendenaes They presented a picture of 
the self sacnfiang, self-debasing mother who envelops her child with 
love Their womes about their infants expressed themselves in anxious 
questioning whether the baby was blind or deaf The incidence of injury 
of the children at the hands of their mothers was great. Such a maternal 
behavior is identical i\iih the play behavior of the "little mother who 
loves her doll to death ' and examines it anxiously, worrying about any 
little defect. 

Nelly, for instance, playing with tiny dolls, asked the analyst com 
pulsiiely ivhat the side seam on the doll was She was sure it was an 
injury On seeing a microscopic protuberance on the dolls foot, she 
asked anxiously who pulled it out. She refused to let anyone play with 
one of die little dolls who had a small hole in the foot. She ruminated 
about the question who had broken the doll and how it was done She 
wondered whetlier she might hasc crashed it with her foot, as she re- 
membered stepping carelessly over a number of small toys lying on the 
floor and breaking some in the process P dropped her dolls suddenly, 
and used to suck her finger m the dolls eye, although she had a faint 
awareness Uni such an act hurts people and can lead to a disfigurement 
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Of some dolls One must not forget, in this context that not every care 
ac ion of the little mother” is due to an aggressne impulse Much 
of It IS a result of the two year old girls lack of skill, her poor sense of 
reality and her sudden shifting of cathexis mth which she reacts to new 
pleasurable stimuli A feeling of being a little child, incapable of han 
dling a real baby, might have contributed to a repetition of early lack 
of skill, in the behavior of Spitz's depressive mothers Such a self evalua 
tion IS typical of mfantiie mothers, who have to be helped in every step 
of child care A transitory feeling of her own lack of qualification for 
infant care, confronts every new mother who grows up m our culture 

Further Developments of the Wish for the Babv 

Except m cases of very early intense penis envy, the girl in the phalJic 
phase not only explores her outer genital but also masturbates She con 
tmues her interest m her genital, which had started sometimes during the 
first year when she discovered it manually Now she frequently succeeds 
in getting a visual experience by bending down and looking between 
her legs In the course of her handling of her genital, she experiments 
not only with the shape and consistency of all parts but also tries out 
different movements which in turn produce different sensations Just as 
the boy is worried about a possible seif injury, she too at that time de 
velops castration fears in connection with present and past scratches and 
hurts In her first genital strivings she had passive aims^* and often 
expressed the wish to be handled by her mother m her genital region 
Soon the clitoris is singled out as a more sensitive and distinct organ 
which conveys the qualities of aliveness she had lost earlier in the dis 
covery of the inanimateness of the doIJ Frequent complaints about the 
flabby consistency and the undefined bordci^ of the rest of the genital 
highlight the clitoris as a very speaal organ, which the girf hopes to 
enlarge by various manipulations Fantasies about growing a penis fiilu 
sory penis {Rado, 1933]) seem to alternate with hopes to grow a baby 
externally At the height of the phallic phase the girl catliects the clitons 
in the sense of an active masculine organ She develops a sense of oigan 
belonging Because this oigan gives her a great deal of satisfaction she 
feels that it might satisfy her mother too Both the baby and the penis 
which she wants to deveJop there aremeant to be presented to her mother 
now But the baby idea is mostly condensed with the penis representa 
lion, as the penis itself is valued as a baby making organ A frequent 
speculation of this time eoneems impregnalion i.ilh a perns whicli, 

MCbopam here the carl, psss.'= ot the bo, pz«i.™te.o 1935) 
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deposited in a mother, transforms into a baby This m turn leads to ideas 
of multiple penises, as man) as necessary to prc>duce a lot of babies Such 
thoughts are also used for consolation about the smallness of the clitoris, 
\shich ‘uas big once and ill grow back to make another baby " The girl 
esentuall) gi'cs up her mother attachment and this libidinous zone 
because of her disappointment in the zone itself and m the mother who 
failed to gi\ e her an organ more suitable for satisfaction and baby mak 
mg Many a time the clitoris is only given up as an organ of satisfaction 
for the mother and remains active in connection with fantasies directed 
toward the father 

During the play VMth the outer genital, the child is able to discharge 
a great many vagmal tensions, as the chtons seems to draw from all 
genital zones On the other hand, the handling of the chtons, labia and 
the introitus region stimulates the vagina much more than the earher 
pregenital activities Both the discovery of the mtroitus and the increase 
of vagmal stimulation connected wiih its explorations contnbute to the 
now ensuing denial of the introitus and vagina The girl, who had be 
come bolder and had come closer to the vagina in her explorations, now 
withdraws and goes further and further away from it. She will either 
retreat swiftly to the chtons or else remain only active on the penphery 
of the labia and the skin around the genital Her castration fears are 
denied along with the denial of the hole she has discovered on the gem 
tal In her play with dolls, she may now act out her fears of injury Pre 
genital fantasies contnbute to her playing that the doll is being wet, 
soiled, stamped and tom In this play, the doll represents the girl her 
self as v\ell as her mother and father, but also her own genital The pre 
occupation with castration fears occupies the child so much that the baby 
wish, latent m the early phallic phase, recedes more and more 

The long identification with the father prepares a fertile ground for 
the development of a positive relationship to him. IVhen the girl hopes 
for genital gratification by the father, her castration fears transform into 
castration wishes The desire for the child is revived, as it substitutes 
for the missing penis and is considered a gift indicating the father's love 
for the girl The fantasy of an incorporated penis” has succeeded the 
idea that a penis will grow on the outside This thought of vaginal in 
gestjon ol die penis and the masochisuc desire to be injured and pene 
traicd, lead to a recaUiexis of the inside of the body If the girl has stopped 
masturbation she has no discharge cliannels for external and internal 

IS Edith JicDlrtotj (193") rcct> 5 nued this fantasy as fararablc for the deseloptnrat 
o( (fnininUy at the tound that it paved the way lor the aoxptance of an inner geiuta! 
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excitations She may revive the early dol! play with added features, ivhich 
indicate that the bahy of this penod is identified with a penis Toward 
the erid of the oedipal phase and earned through into latency, the games 
with dolls are used to express oedipal wishes Princess dolls are in vogue 
now The girls play out fairy stories of princesses who, first persecuted by 
a mother figure, eventually marry the king, get children and live happily 
ever after 


In this last phase the girl may come closest to an awareness of vaginal 
sensations When resolution of oedipal wishes prompts the girl to post 
pone her hope for marriage and children, she can express her ivish for a 
baby with greater ease than her wish for sexual gratification The baby 
image, and with it the doll play, has become desexuahzed Preoccupation 
with dolls' clothes substitutes for the earlier baby care games ODstume 
dolls, sewing of doll s dresses come into the foreground As the girl grew, 
her child doll has groivn with her Revivals of earlier forms of play occur 
both in latency and prepuberty, even in adolescence The form the play 
takes in each individual instance reveals the phase that is being reined 
Age adequate modifications as acting out with puppets, manonettes, and 
costume dolls, contribute to such extensions of doll play In each succes 
sive phase the girl acts on her doll what she wishes would happen to her 
But she identifies herself with a mother of a growing child too The doll 
IS still used to express and act out genital wishes which the girl herself 
IS unable to admit and experience The projection of genital tensions 
and genital wish fulfillment upon the doll continue ^Ve can see here 
the similarity to the mother of a growing girl, who eventually has to 
give up her youthful sexual aspirations and tends to relive sexual grati 
fication by identification with her daughter (Freud, 191S) She not only 
shares the daughters gratifications, but also projects upon the girl her 
own forbidden or repressed sexual wishes IVhere parents expect their 
children to fulfill their thwarted ambitions the beliawor of the father 
can be identical with that of the mother But the boy neidier cxperi 
ences as intense a yearning for a child as the girl does nor does the 
father involve himself with his clufdren to the extent a mother docs 


"OT V n«r,. ahlf to witness croup doll ptaf a rcsiffential uhool ChilJrm in 
I * ' T nnScriv and nabertr pjntapaled Each child inancuvcrcd a doll fjwte 

latency j,., arcordinc to hw own Uste tn an atmosphere of pgstioR 

for her and dr«sed be . ,ii enacted clrcuing for a baM 

initialed by the crownerl b> a ceremoni in whirh ihc 

and h» bade Other dolls ended up etth iweeihearti of Ifsscf 

S b, Uiv I-ounsvit diild) B.iMvJ . o.»bo, 
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The Boy’s Wish for a Baby 

In the transitional object, common to both sexes, we have seen the 
early model for a child.^i In the anal phase, the boy also tends to identify 
his feces with a child. At the end of the anal phase passive and active 
phallic strivings conflict with each other (Loewenstein, 1935). The boy 
wishes to have a baby with his mother in identification with her, and he 
vanes his fantasies from wanting to get a baby from the mother, sharing 
one with her and finally giving her one. He Identifies the child with a 
penis. He hopes to take his father’s place, he wishes to have a larger 
penis than he has now, and also would like to give his mother bigger 
and better children. A small baby does not become too meaningful to 
him. nei*er does the female child. The wish to keep the child to him- 
self h^ Its roots in anal retention, but it occurs in the phallic period 
also when *e child penis is hoped to become the extension of the boy’s 
ovm genital. These ideas are side issues of the phallic development and 
gam importance only in pathological cases Yet, they contribute in a 
great measure to a father’s feeling that his son is an extension of himself, 
wall” phase, the identification with the mother as 

Tf , J r “ be penetrated by the father contribute to the renewal 

f “d impregnation 

“"‘hers, we can learn about 

Satiomh n"h T u” Zther-child 

™ Z mle Z'" t himself while he takes 
L »auts a child as a result of this 

U hsu Bu?h ."f “°“'“P ■" “ satisfactory enough as long as 

ovrobiecu (2M 1 A ' ’’m P’' " •>°y <*^>1 f- 

Z the vl Z the mother which occurs dur- 

ing the neganve oedipal phase is, to my knowledge, alwavs nrcceded bv 

desires toward the father and uterus envy of die mother. The physical 

.uch.conunuauonK,mct,m«^ciiD??J^^^ ^955) In the girl. 

Some fuch viomen need the nresenrr or th child like a fetish 

they are rarely consaous if the ‘Emulation, although 

the child deep In one bed with the '■anou* rauonaliiations to have 

ln\-ohe It in their lex relations A mllfFie* «t **7 other means, continuously 

by -ulntlr .omen ^ho "iliT auunde i. diipUred 

chili. Un. ■"•'•“anc. remoced from the nnuopai.on of . 
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semanons which underlie the fantasy stem from abdominal tensions and 
anal sensations Confusion and helplessness analogous to that of women 
confronted with vaginal sensations is related here to abdominal pain and 
^tension, cramps, burps and countless other unfathomed sensations 
Ihere IS a difficulty in turning from passivity to activity (Activity in 
normal development produces a shift of cathexis from abdominal and 
anal zones to the penis ) Instead of displacement onto the genitals, we see 
in such cases primitive fusions of genital and anal sensations Erections 
are tied up with sphincter contractions, and anal sensations become one 
With those of the penis 


In the case of a patient of this type, periodic acting out of delivery 
taring analytic sessions brought about extreme passivity, relaxation to 
the point of sleep and incoherent talk During these episodes the penis 
was erected Only bits of the incoherent, later repressed associations 
would betray abdominal sensations, wishes to be penetrated, and dis 
guised hopes to deliver a baby safely On one hand, the erection of the 
penis served as a signal that all this was only a game, on the other hand, 
the penis represented the child who came out uninjured and m one piece 
At the end of the delivery game, the patient would jump up, practWlIy 
sit up on the couch and would suddenly be able to act his usual mascu< 
line self The erection would go down as soon as the sleepy period would 
end The penis was used here as an accumulator, condenser and reactor 
for abdominal and anal sensations, it also represented a child Early in 
the analysis before the development of these sleep attacks, this patient 
brought his analyst a toy figure which wras given to him by his mother. 
The statue was a symbolic representation of a little boy and was called 
by a nickname which was also used for the patient, hence an object 
equivalent to a doll 


The development of the wish for a baby in boys is similar to that of 
girls, inasmuch as in boys there also occur identification with the mother, 
reversal of roles, the msh to get a baby from the mother and, later from 
the father, and the wish to give a baby to the mother It seems also that 
abdominal sensations, when unbearable, call for extemahration and 
may be projected onto a doll or doll like object in bojs too The donw 
nance of the phallus, which is apparent already in infancy, influences the 
viccissitudes of the anal phase, so that toward the end of this period 
phalhc needs predominate over any tendencies to liase a child (A ‘s play 
behavior with dolls seems to be tjpical of tliat stage J Successful shifts 
of undischarged abdominal tensions bring about a parallel shift from 
the anal to the penis baby Experimentations u.th the enlargement of 
the penis, erections and relaxations of this organ, arc used for the mastery 
of genital as well as of abdominal anal exatement Disappointments in 
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the size and performance of the penis bring about a defusion of genital 
and anal components with a tendency to revive the wish for a baby The 
active phalhc boy scorns doll play, but he accepts children again m his 
role as a father who gives presents to his wife A boy child fills earlier 
needs for the extension of the penis, for a reserve penis and for the 
revival of the father The girl child seems more of a successor to the 
anal baby and a reincarnation of the mother In normal development, 
the predominance of phallic interests combines with cultural influences 
to create an estrangement of the growing boy from babies and dolls 


The Influence of Traditiov and Cultuee on the Choice 
OF Baby Substitutes in Children’s Play 

the concept of doll child = vagina in early childhood, 
Benedek (19a2) emphasized the girl’s identification with her pregnant 
mo her and questioned the emphasis on dolls, as developed in my pre 
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guap of the primary process, in the unconscious, the doll apparently is 
a child How ingrained the doll baby equation used to be m our Ian 
can be shown from the following examples taken from Daiken's 
book Children’s Toys Throughout the Ages (1953) Until 1850 the word 
dollhouse” was not used in England The then existing term was ' baby 
house ” The dictionaries of that time defined a doll as a "child’s baby,” 
although some began to be more realistic and called the doll a ’girl’s toy 
baby.” (Compare P 's transition from calling her doll a ‘ baby” to “baby 
doll ”) ^ ^ 


An alternate theory about the derivation of the word “doll ’ connects 
the doll with femininity It has been thought that “doll” was derived 
from the name “Dolly " The doll as symbol of femininity also appears 
in the Japanese doll festival The girls' festival is celebrated by a display 
of dolls, the boys’ festival is distinguished by waving phallic symbols m 
die form of kites depicting fishes Thus the boy s sex is defined by the 
phallus, while the girl s sex is defined by a doll The size of the kite 
flown during the boy's festival is directed by the size of the child to be 
celebrated in the household The fish kite seems to stand for the whole 


male child as well as for the phallus By analogy, the doll probably repre 
sents the female child as well as the female genital 

The theme of manimateness of the stone image, as contrasted nith 
the alive qualities of real babies, is preserved in such fairy tales as the 
one about the wolf who stole and ate the babies of the goat The mother 
rescued her live children by cutting the wolfs belly open, and replaced 
the babies with stones An identical theme appears in the custom of 
primitive shaman, who in imitation of delnery, retire into the uoods 
where they are supposed to deliver stones (Mead, J949) The absence of 
the inner genital in the male shaman presents the delivery of live 
babies Similarly, the inner genital of the little girl, which is not ready 
to deliver a live baby, psychologically appears inanimate, empty, dead, 
stonelike In folklore, an intercourse in which the woman is frigiif, is 
said to be incompatible with conception The presumably lifeless stone 


SSFreud (1917) was of ihe opinion that a child (A/cinM=» little one ") ajmboliolly 
represents the genital male or female Xle also pointed out that raw maienal sue 
as wood 1 $ a symbol of femininity and objects made out of raw material « » 

wooden table are also feminine Pnmime images arc made of stone or wo«I Ihu*. 
Che inantmate wooden doll ajmboJirally may stand for a child for the genital and lor 


IhJt m Ih, pebble ph> »/ todJIm .be b.iJe .leee. 
babies (personal communication) Jacks which are used m a ^ 

skill (K«lcnbeiK 1956) are successors of Jack stones Pnmituc Jacks were small imncs. 
the modem jack is made out of metal 
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cold vagina of a child, when externalized, can be only transformed into 
an inanimate baby, not a live one. 

The masculinization of the inner genital, which develops in the late 
phallic stage, gives the little girl new hope for a real, live, now male 
baby. In Bali, where the phallus is overcathected, little girls carry cucum- 
bers in the same position their mothei^ carry the babies.^* In a society 
like the Sioux (described by Erikson, 1950) where the relationship of a 
mother to her infant takes preference over her relation to her husband 
and ^eat value is placed upon the preservation of the hymen (the 
guardian of the vagina) before marriage, little girls are given dolls to 
play with. Thus, the baby substitutes may differ from culture to culture. 
The environment may encourage the prolongation of one developmental 
phase and dimmish the impact of another. Accordingly, the baby sub- 
stitutes with which the children play will differ. 


Conclusions 

The question of vaginal sensations in early childhood is stUl con- 

wiT,™ C excitations 

with sensations stemming from other zones^ In addition, she proiects 

direct vaginal discharge and unable to master vaginal excitations by 

baW? her wish^for mastery. In the 

ml ^ a suitable substitute for the lack of an ot^n of dis- 
^arg^ mere the aforementioned mechanisms break down denial sets 

a^AeVto'’* «hich the baby-wisl become 

aba£s;r^:.p— 

Various fusions, projections and ex.emalizations of early vaginal 
communication by Dr. Margaret Mead 

oI the iUmulaicd’r^e'^LhTn ^ another ^nding on the dominance 

organ or Iib.dinou* rone before » cathected as an 

dominant rone of the body scheme intercourse, it cannot function as a 

raginal scn^uUoni in childhood are rare. The abseil f «urpnsing that reports of 
disprove the existence of exoutiw” absence of sensations, however, does not 
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exatations seem to contribute to the changing image of the girls inside, 
which IS later used for the development of the image of the vagina as an 
organ Successive oral. anal, baby and phalhc representations eventually 
merge with the final, more realistic image of the vagina Each of these 
developmentally fixed representations can contribute its useful share 
to the various functions of the adult woman in her role as a mother 
The oral representation, modeled after the primal cavity (Spitz, 1955), 
can foster the vaginal incorporauon wish, so necessary for the initiation 
of pregnancy The anal image can contribute to the retentive aspects of 
pregnancy Both the anal and urethral images may serve as a model for 
the expelling m delivery The baby image seems to enhance the mother’s 
need to take care of her infant The early female baby concept coupled 
with the later penis baby image make it possible for a mother to accept 
female and male children Clitonc representations and fantasies may 
underlie the maternal concern with the steady grovvth of her small child 
The many times in which the girl gives up her hope for a baby during 
her early development may well prepare her not only for the cycles of 
her adulthood, but also for the rime when she eventually has to give up 
her children, so that they may form intimate relationships with others 
The more the wish for the baby is based on the underlying desire to 
master the genital as an organ, the more desexuahzed are the maternal 
functions If there is a predominance of a need for discharge of vaginal 
tensions over the wish for mastery, the child is primarily used for dis 
charge purposes and treated hke a sex object If it is true that the unful 
filled need to discharge and master early vaginal tensions creates the 


typically feminine wish for a child, the hymen, specific only to the human 
species, may prove to be the necessary prerequisite for the acceptance of 
children and thus a safeguard for the preservation of the race Possibly 
with the development of the anterior extremities into prehensile organs, 
the vagina became more accessible to exploration so that a new protective 
device was needed to prevent premature sexual involvement Undis 
charged vaginal tensions may serve as the biological vector of mother 
hood, substituting for the animal instinct The intuitive knowledge 
of the vagina, derived from the unclear, shifting, projected vaginal ten 
sions, may be the source of the m>stcnous maternal quality oiled intui 
tion The yearning of uomen for diildrcn of both sexes as the iiltimaie 
fulfillment seems to be due to a long preparation for that kind of satis- 
faction Children gratify die mother’s desire for a reunion "*th her 
parents, and for the perpetuation of Uie parent<fidd relationship A child 
also represents an ideal solution for the problems arising trom the mac 
cessibility and enigmatic quality of ilie inner geniul 
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SOIVIE EVIDENCES OF DEVIATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 
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are needed if what is usually gradually achieved by latency is to be 
achieved (A Freud, 1949) We scrutinize the stages of an unfolding object 
relationship leading to complete individuation — giving up of the autis 
tic as well as the symbiotic posiuon — with the resulting feeling of self 
identity and the capacity for idenuhcation with others (to which I want to 
come back later) We observe the attitudes which gradually evolve with a 
maturing capacity for object relationship in such a young child giving 
up of omnipotence of magical thinking, and acceptance of the reality 
principle Other behavior phenomena to be observed include the child s 
developing reality testing and his use of defenses as related to his age 
Disturbances in these spheres are less conspicuous in a young child, yet 
recognizable if compared to age adequate functioning and its usual varia 
tions With such knowledge, we can detect lags m the very dawn of ego 
development, starting in infancy, and continuing throughout We then 
also recognize that in such children — whether less or more ego-disturbed 
— there will appear only the usual phenomena of childhood, though at an 
inappropriate time and thus m a distorted constellation, and often with 
a deviational intensity In many of these children, the ego continues to 
groxv, although at a slowed rate and hence with a great deal of distorting 
effect on the personality Only some — the near psychotic and psychotic 
cases — show standstill or even permanent regression However, in those 
children that do progress, as well as in those that do not, we often find 
reduced resiliency overfacile transitory regressions as a reaction to minor 
frustrations,* or somewhat more substantial and longer lasting regressions 


— in ego achievements and/or in libidinal level — as a reaction to the 
usual inadvertent events in a child s life (such as birth of a sibling, illness 
or death of grandparents etc) 

As these children grow up, their deviational make up and develop- 
ment does not exclude neurotic symptom formation Rather it seems 
that there is a relation of reciprocity The milder the basic personality 
distortion, the more distinct will the neurotic symptomatology be With 
some ego and superego development the possibility is given of uncon 
5 CIOUS conflicts and neurotic elaboration of conflicts Therapeuuc plan 
ning for a given child will need consideration of both the deviauonal 
development and the neurone sjmptonis shown 

In surveying the evidences of such disturbances m infancy and pre- 
latency, well knosvn phenomena will be only briefly mentioned 

Deviant physiology and etratic patterning often seem ■“ ^ 

a bad start m life for sncli rnfants To name on y some 
hypertonic stales, excessive crying rn sp.te of y.eld.ng care, pcmrtenlly 
4 Cf Km (1951) on repemon rate and -mmemey ot behanor - 
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erratic paltems o£ eating and sleeping, constant regurgitation and vomit 
ing, or diarrhea without detectable cause, or, e g , voraaous intake ivith 
out adequate weight gam, etc. 

Deviant drive endotvmeni o£ many such children — another expres- 
sion of their deviational psychobiological anlage — ^makes for conspicuous 
disturbances in the sphere of impulses, evident from the very beginning 
and remaining throughout We find apathetic infants who do not cry, do 
not signal their needs, lake hours to dnnk the bottle, tend to sleep too 
much,5 babies who are found where and as they were put dowm, who 
are lazy to grasp, and who do not mind being kept in bed or playpen for 
longer periods and until later ages than usual Other children are sleep- 
less, restless — possibly hypertonic — and later show extremes of hyper 
activeness and aggressiveness, especially obvious and disturbing after 
walking Growing physical potentialities make such children increasingly 
difficult as they grow up 

Maturational sequences are often unusual children who do not stand 
but walk right away, or who are mute until four, then talk perfectly 
welL We also encounter sequences of gam loss gam, talk muteness-talk, 
instead of the usual fairly steadily rising curve of achievements In some, 
deviational maturation is evidenced predominantly m the sphere of neuro- 
muscular development, with prolonged athetosis, thrashing movements, 
convulsion like phenomena, etc. Such children look like primarily orgamc, 
sometimes even like defective OTg:amc, children for a long time, until 
their further development clearly disproves this assumption, with organic 
signs waning and the ego distortion coming distinctly to the fore 

The overload of tension ma) often be evidenced from earliest infancy 
Hypertoniaty has already been mentioned Some such infants show ex 
tremes of autoerotic or autoaggressive habits (sucking rolling, rubbing, 
head banging, etc.) A deviant anlage ol hypersensitivity to sound, light, 
even loudi sensations, often adds to the slate of tension, and makes for 
early fright reactions (These start earlier, are much more extreme and 
more persistent than those sometimes transitorily seen in toddlerhood ) 
Forerunners of feats are found in early dislike of any change With 
such babies, routines have to be handled always on the same spot and 
in tlic same way It is m line with this that many such children, though 
ncuromuscularly capable, falter at a developmental step— such as swallow 
ing solids, holding a toy, or walking — for a long time 

Sometimes die overload of anxiety is diannehred into the sull too 
und>ncrcnuated relation to the mother and a symbiotic attachment is 

taay be rri«i (19H I95S) hypoaaire chiMren Sandra In -Ununial 
Variation! in Drive rjidovrrocnl." it alio a cate In point (tee thtt Volume, pp HG 161 ) 
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maintained for years (Mahler. 1952) Or vanous more conerete fears may 
color the second )ear, and find verba! expression in the years to come 
Sometimes they are relieved by or alternate with compulsive mechanisms 
(light on, out door open, closed ) much more extreme and per 
sistent than such passing fancies of that age 

Most important as finer evidenciK of such disorders are the disturb- 
ances in the dawn of ego development Among the criteria are manifesta 
tions (or, rather, lack of manifestations) that indicate difficuhies, delays, 
relating to the first beginnings pre stages m the development of object 
relationship Thus we see infants who — in their maintained autistic 
tendencies — do not smile back in response to mothers face for months 
or years (Spitz, 1946), who do not show the anticipatory gesture when 
about to be picked up (Kanner, 1943) and do not hold on when carried, 
infants who do not respond to cuddling or do not themselt^ start to 
touch and experiment with mothers body, especially her face, and thus 
miss this important early experience of learning separateness, or they 
may, somewhat later, show tneapaaty for imitation— primary ideatihca 
tjon — ^tvhich IS such an important step in the beginning of object rela 
tionship, and which beyond furthering separateness, may serve as a 
bridge for the toddler s attempts (eg, through mutation of facial expres 
sions and gestures) to ‘ feel with ’ the other, to grasp the other s feeling 
No wonder that among our cases are also the toddlers who often cannot 
engage m any back and forth or give and take play until a much later age 
than the average child with better drive and ego endowTiient 

Another important indication of the child s developing capaaty to 
relate can be observed in his communicativeness — first gestural and then 
verbal The capacity for gestural communication alone can already be 
revealing Some of our toddlers do not even gesture their needs they 
scream without pointing or signaling of any sort, and the mother has to 
guess what action or object will appease his wish How much more 
capacity to relate and identify is shown by an otherwise equally developed 
toddler who will direct his mother with anting and gestures alone to 
perform complicated tasks for him, or who will start to gesticulate even 
in situations that do not serve his immediate need fulfillment. 

Still more obvious does this relatedaess become in the verbal stage 
All toddlers will use language first /or the expression of needs and 
wishes, as for food, or for the opening of the door or to learn the name 
of a new object ^ However, with growing indniduation and object 


» K Buchleri (I92t) Ihne phaies m the fiinawaiil Jentopment ol 

- Sv and nirc^ntfnon) can be nndero^d In Iron, of ob,ro 


rdatedness 
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relationship, the wish to share an expenence develops, and— if it has not 
been experienced together — it has to be verbalized This is when true 
communication sets in In my opinion, it is a big day in the emotional 
development of a diild when he, as a toddler, returns from the park 
and tells the parent who had stayed home “Lady fed pigeons," or "Sol 
diers marched" — nothing in the line of a wish, only an expression of the 
dawning need truly to intercommunicate Here again, the considerable 
difference of reactions is not dependent on verbal capacity or intelligence, 
but solely on the capacity and need to relate The deviational toddlers 
often show considerable lag m this sphere (since some of them do not 
even verbalize or signal requests) 

The indicators ]ust mentioned — no smile, no imitations, as well as 
such lack of communicativeness — ^are not always found in deviant chil 
dren, since object relationship is only one facet of ego functioning The 
significance of the presence or absence of these early emotional reactions, 
for the child’s furAer development arises from the fact that these very 
reactions can, by their seductive wmsomeness make for good emotional 
interplay between mother and child 

In the light of what has been said, we do consider certain transitory 
difficulties in infancy and early childhood as positive factors with re 
gard to early ego development Thus the so called "stranger anxiety” 

( 'eight months anxiety ) occurring somewhere between the seventh and 
twelfth months is a sign of individuation and differentiation (Spitz 1946, 
1950) The "stranger anxiety" implies that the mother's face is not only 
pleasurefully recognized as that of a separate individual who brings ful 
fillmcnt of needs and gratifications, but that it is differentiated from 
strange faces, which then seem to be less promising, even startling 
Similarly with a passing sleep disturbance within the second year At this 
period — ^normally— a fair degree ot individuation has occurred at the 
cost of narcissistic libido An increase of this object caihexis, probably 
associated with a greater awareness of the dependence, makes the child 
experience sleep, especially falling asleep, as an unplcasurable separation, 
and resist it It seems as if many stages m the development of object 
Tclaiionship are associated with such passing experiences of unpleasure 
However, usually the next step of development brings relief, tlie infant 
learns that die mother will be there as well, behind the stranger, and 
that the stranger may be pleasure bringing too, and the toddler leams 
that die separation at night is followed by a reunion in the morning 
Again, It IS only those deviational children with the overload of innate 
tension, who do not find the next step and persist in a continuous anxious 
response to the not maternal environment with a symbiotic clinging to 
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the mother, or who persist in a severe and lasting sleep disturbance 
{Toor handling of such a sjunptom as a sleep difficulty, which usually 
passes, can make for a neurotic fixation of the disturbance in any child 
However, we then find this symptom in a different constellation of 
previous development and symptomatology) 

The more marked deficienaes in emotional development that become 
conspicuous m late toddlerhood hardly need to be discussed In some 
of them the autistic position still remains m the fore, with unreachabihty 
and unresponsiveness, usually without much evidence of fear, in othere, a 
little further developed, the symbiotic clinging to the mother remains m 
the fore, with anxious shutting out of anybody else Refusal to develop 
self help may be a manifestation of such symbiotic attachment, we en 
counter children who, throughout prelatency, do not eat unless fed by 
their mothers — so much in contrast to the average child’s ' do it myself, 
myself,” apparent after two 

Sometimes we find the opposite, namely, precocious and extreme 
independence, as a marked and outstanding symptom Instead of the 
normal transitory negativism, in such children antagonism and unpre 
dictability set in too early, are too extreme, and do not wane This may 
contribute to another frequent problem of such toddlers difficulty in 
training No wonder, since in this early learning experience the interplay 
between mother and child — beginning object cathexis, as well as delay of 
gratification for the sake of the mother — is of greatest importance (Hart 
raann, Kns, and Loewenstein, 1946) 

As such children go through prelatency, we can frequently observe 
other facets of disturbed ego development We sometimes find that 


omnipotent demands have a far greater impact and persist longer than 
IS usual temper tantrums on the slightest frustration, insatiable demand 
ingness and impatience, typical in the inabiJity to delay and in the slow 
adjustment toward the reality principle Violent upsets then persist as a 
reaction to any unexpected happening Again, this type of response to 
a 'disturbed anticipation (Ch Buehler, 1945) is a tveJl known transitory 
phenomenon of the two to three year olds, usually waning as omnipo- 
tence decreases and better acquaintance with reality and potential hap- 
penings in the outside world grows Or sometimes, unfocused expression 
oE aggression and destructiveness continue, as would befit only the begin 
nings of toddlerhood We assume that m sudi children dela)ed ego 
control IS associated ssith lack of fusion of the-sometimes oserly stro^ 
a^gressive-dnves OUiers are msolved m fantas.es and fannsy pla, too 
iSise, too lost, ssithdrawn from ihcr real environment (and continue 
m diis way over loo many jean), and dieir reably les.ins comp.aiom., 
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lags behind As a child approaches latency, another indication o£ this 
can he found in the extent to r\hich his thinking and talking reveal a 
prevalence of secondary processes how much and how long do primary 
processes remain in the fore, especially outside of play, silliness or emo- 
tionally charged situations'^ 

Two more phenomena that give us finer gauges of ego development in 
the preschool years are the role of imitation and the daivning develop- 
ment of discrimination and tact We have mentioned the setting in of 
imitation of a gestural — primary identification — type, so important 
around the end of the first year Only with the grooving ego's deeper 
capacity for object relationship, and furthered by the renunaation of the 
oedipal phase, does secondary identification set in, and with it imitation 
on a higher, also more conscious, level "While some of these children 
show no capacity for imitation at all, as said before, others, although 
already beyond this stage, show extremes of imitatneness of the primary 
identification type and continue to do so They imitate others, instead of 
making friends with them, they play not with but ajier some other child 
Besides relating in this primitive fashion, it seems as though some of these 
children — w ith delay in the consolidation of ego boundaries and w eakness 
of outward-directed dnve impulses — need to borrow identity and mitia 
tit e m this way 

In line with the prelatency child s increasing capacity to relate and 
gradually also to empathize with other persons, there are usually recog 
nizable signs of growing tact and discrimination, of a feeling that we 
approach different people m different ways (In some cultures this is 
nicely laid out for the child of beginning school age by the introduction 
of ‘ you instead of the indiscnminaie * thou to everybody — the accept 
ante of which will depend on cn\ ironmental pressure as well as also on 
die individual child s feeling and need for such discrunmation ) Such 
growing capacity for discrimination is often conspicuously lacking m 
these cases E\en though these children may be highly intelligent, and 
approadung latency, they do not start to whisper in talking about others, 
especially about die defects of others, they continue to say everything to 
cserybody at any time out loud (or, die opposite, nothing ever), and, 
typical also many of these children dcielop no \aTiation or modulation 
whateicr in their tone of loicc 

As said in die beginning the described phenomena are all typical 
for some period of a cliilds life Howes er, in these desiational children 
they appear at an inappropriate time, hence in a distorted constellation 
If one lias become aware of the described facets of bcbasior indi 
caung die rate at whidi die ego dc\clops one is bound to detect in 
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deviational children delays beyond the range of usual variations in many 
spheres and often in spite of environmental support toward ego growth 

No doubt lack of such support may make for delays too however it seems 

that these children need even more and steadier support than is supplied 
by an average environment — one not guided by awareness and under 
standing of the specific pathology 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PSYCHOTHERAPY OF 
BORDERLINE AND PSYCHOTIC CHILDREN' 

RUDOLF EKSTEIN, PhD and JUDITH WALLERSTEIN, MSW 

(Topeka) 


In a previous paper (1954) we reported several observations regarding 
the ego psychology of borderline and psychotic children We described 
the fluctuating availability of different ego organizations in these chil 
dren, ranging from psychotic manifestations to advanced achievement 
appropriate to chronological age These observations have various im 
plications for psychotherapy In this paper we shall attempt to examine 
some of the technical problems of mterpretation nh/ch arise m the 
treatment of these children Furthermore since our primary goal is the 
enrichment of clinical skill, we shall describe some technical modiRca 
tions which gradually took shape in accommodating lo the particular 
ego attributes of these clinical groups 

We may take the well known story of Hansel and Gretel as our 
common point of departure For the psychoanalyst and the small child 
the fairy tale of Hansel and Gretel is a story of conflict which gathers 
dramatic strength as it moves regressively from one level of ego organiza 
tion to another The mother image in the fairy tale appears in at least 
two successive guises first, as a stepmother plotting to banish the children 
and separate them from their loving father, and later as a witch inside a 
candy house who means to devour them Thus the story follows a regrcs 
sive pathway in developing the theme of the rejecting and sengeful 
mother figure, and the children's attempt to master this threat For it 
retreats from secondary process thinking moving from the suspicious 
ness o! the children at the outset to the paranoid projection of the 
devouring witch In Iibidinal terms, the dominant oedipal and phallic 
elements in the stepmother figure give svay increasingly to pnmitne 


I Report from a Current Psyxhothenrpr Research Projea ai Southard S^ool TtiU 
report h based on the work of a research seminar conduOed by Dr Rudolf Fkstem for 
the professional start of Southard School In addition to the authors of this r^rt 
Seymour W Fnedman MD Mrs. Dorothy It tight 

have provided speaal time for this projee* ^\e are Jndebred to Mn Dorothy Unght 
for permission to utilize her case material 
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ora]^ cannibalistic fantasies (We say increasingly, since the ivitch certainly 
has attributes assoaated with stages more advanced than the oral stage, 
as do regressions in our patients as well ) On an ego level, action begins 
with an attempt to outsmart the parents and eventuates regressively in 
destruction by incorporation, accompanied also by trickery 

The divergence between the children’s relationship to the stepmother 
and to the witch additionally points to the changing dominance of dif 
ferent ego organizations The hostility to the stepmother is within the 
confines of an established object relationship, and the solution proposed, 
namely separation, reflects a neurotic ego with a consolidated core of 
identity and beginning capacity for independent activity The relation 
s ip with the witch, by contrast, falls within primitive "either/or" 
ounds suggesting a predominantly hostile symbiosis, and the major 
solution offered is the incorporauon of the bad object 

It IS important to bear in mind that the Hansel and Gretel story 
expresses the repetitive statement of conflict at different levels of ego 
achievement which can be disunguished pnmanly in terms of the degree 
of dominance of one ego organization over others Clearly, ego organiza 
tions are numerous and overlapping Their complex hierarchical struc 
lure and functional interrelationships range along a continuum which 
does not permit absolute distinctions 

We may now transpose the fairy tale to the clinic and assume it to 
be an original fant^ of little Crete! in therapy If we assume Gretel 

ntelef i a variety of 

n f ■" child analysis He may! for 

wit7 dire o' ^epmother and the 

dH^se 7, 7 He may alternately stress 

tetween the 1“" '' “■g^'Reant resemblances 

XmoA^ lo iTTiPf" "““"e the regrlsive transition from 
Xr laTion ’ 7 vie shall call metaphoric 

SenrdTiIdre X" *= ™tch and the 

the Imasvtrom 7 ‘“'P'>cenly to help maintain a distance of 

mme relmn7f“ "7°“ »= can, in effect, 

of inteipretiie poKibibu7FOT 

ment of a neur^c lescl of 7 “P”" Pttt'enfs achieve 

of the cliildt ego state ttpon ‘he relative stability 

defenses To return to our t^ti die relative strength of neurotic 
of Gretel s conflict with the ^cpc't' “PO" 'he immediacy 

expressed m Uie fantasv nf ih ”’^****^ early fixations 

n.c'; into the r;'aX“7uru“- ”-8 this con 
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If we assume little Gretel to be a borderline or psychotic child how 
es^r several inferences can be drawn regarding her ego oi^nization 
which operate to constnct the therapists freedom of interpretive choice 
For such a child the neurotic * relationship with the stepmother repre 
sents m Knights metaphor (1955) only an outpost of advanced ego 
achievement whose connection with earlier and more primitive ego 
achievements is tenuous and intermittent Accordingly for a borderline 
or psychotic Gretel, the image of the svitch draws the mam cathexis 
and the associated fantasies of cannibalistic fusion are experienced as 
fearsome reality Moreover, the fragility of the neurotic defenses exposes 
the child to the imminent threat of psychotic upheaval 

In the therapy of neurotic children interpretations are addressed 
primarily to the more mature ego achievements In the treatment of 
borderline and psychotic children however such interpretations often 
result in panic and the precipitous disruption of contact Or they may 
succeed in superimposing a pseudo secondary process upon a shaky 
foundation as a concession to an outer demand for social adjustment 
and conformity 

We have had many opportunities in residential treatment to obserse 
the extensive use which borderline and psychotic children make of 
imitation and cue taking These imitative mechanisms are of consider 
able help to these children as they try to find their way through the 
intricacies of soaal intercourse and daily routine But the very success 
of these mechanisms should not obscure the dangers of perpetuating and 
strengthening their use in psychotherapy 

Clinical material from the second year of treatment of an eleven 
year old schizophrenic child whose impulses and fantasies are closely 
akin to our psychotic fairy tale Crete] may serve to illustrate the con 
sequences of interpretive techniques addressed to different levels of ego 
organization In this first excerpt the therapist offers an interpretation 
which would be appropriate m the treatment of a neurotic patienL This 
interpretation focusing on a transference displacement which the child 
had employed for several weeks tnggeis a psychotic regression 


Ann found a piece of paper in the playroom wlmre one of the other 
children had printed Jimmy will be ups« “5' “ 

asked Dorothy did you ivrilc this? I asked 

ivrite something like that Ann replied that she d'd ' 

I would use script if I had written it 1 asked if ihat lias the only way 

aour use of temi oeuniue" refers to the sieumlic 
may he present ui diifereat kinds ol peisonjliiy orsaoiialioiis incluj ns psyel per 
sonahties 
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she svas sure that I hadn't Ann disregarded my comment and went on to 
which one oE the children had written the note She 
assured me Jimmy was doing better "Sometimes," she said, "Timmy is 
very aggressive, but that is good for him because he needs to get it out of 
n a then said Mary was at it again Mary had told Ann that 

the kids did not like her and that was not true, uas it? I thought that 
^n would be the one to know if it were true Ann said she was trying to 
1 ,,“ problems Wasn't she stronger than her problems? I 

, a” continued, she was still m afraid of 

w ^ I Ann I thought the 
^nrefsinm^o? »he had toward Mary were both 

tune Marv feeling she had toward her mother At the present 

presem tme^m‘’',b°'' “other whom Ann fears, and I at the 

dSi h r. 1 , ,“'>*« "'hom Ann tries to please and who 

bm T ‘I'ls mother problem is a 

was about the so too Ann continued that this mother problem 

The had m act s, ^ould ber mother underLnd if 
to be understandmtr .““Sht so, although it was hard for mother always 
■ Oh Doro^rw® ''^‘^'■‘t.ng m the chair beside me and saii 
matvdl li* being silly What will I do? 

hands and sauirmintr rolling around m the chair, smelling her 

do? * I said Avould ifkp exclaimed "Dorothy, what are you going to 
got up and said she needM ^ 1?^'" “^"^ersland these feelings Ann 

the numbers in the 20s^ She°usedTo ^ number that had to do i«th 
her, 9. 12, and 15 But the« don^ hmb n numbers that bothered 
IS the only one leUnow bm it This last number 

houl^y itf/Jemed*o SThrA.ldl\X'"^ beginning of the 

vcuIdit.dianeuroicXfAnn'sr^'’ r' 

of her adjustment it could « f k demonstrates the tenuousness 

.be inlegklion of thr.ntere^prr.’'^ 

For as the disolacempnt rejection by neurotic means 

puUes preuously bound by^iTmST*^'*' feelings and im 

regression In effect the the * cchanism could be warded off only by 
pmees, tlurt 'V w'” '."“T’^b.t.on was directed at secind 

secondar,proc«rm?drap„„ ,“"1'"'“°^' b“ ™thout consolidated 
against die implications of dus capacity to synthesize or defend 

«quendy it ■"‘c^te'at.on on a neurotic level Con 

insasion of the ego b\ ^ boundaries and the ensuing 

b) acute suffering ^ ^ process material— an action accompanied 

Ann 1 use of displacement relevant to die problem of .nlerpret.se 
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choice In general, the mechanism of displacement represents a relatively 
advanced achievement in the hierarchy of defenses For it is associated 
with the differentiation of self from the outer world, and its efficacy as a 
defensive maneuver can he said in huge part to be predicated upon the 
stable cathexis of ego and object boundaries In the neurotic patient, 
displacement is a mechanism available prior to therapy which becomes 
manifest within the context of the transference neurosis For the psjehone 
child, however, the ability to use displacement as a defense frequently 
signals a signiBcant progress because it is assoaated with a growing 
capacity to maintain object cathexis 

The interview cited occurred at a time m treatment when the trans 
ference was in the process of becoming consolidated on a neurotic level, 
but when psychotic transference manifestations were still very much in 
evidence Consequently, the interpretation was premature in its lailare 
to appreciate the fragility of the newly acquired ego functions and to 
recognize their close interdependence with the cathexis of the therapist 
Ann’s capacity to displace certain hostile and sexual impulses was of 
central importance in safeguarding the relationship with the therapist 
And, as the displacement yielded, associated functions of ego boundary 
maintenance and object cathexis became strained to the breaking point 
To return bnefly to Hansel and Gretel, our selection of this story was 
based in part on the ending of the fairy tale When the children came 
home, they were surpnsed to learn that the stepmother somehow had 
died in their absence The fairy tale thus conceals the connection between 
their murder of the witch and the nondisplaced death wish toward the 
stepmother from the conscious awareness of the children, and thereby 
makes it possible for them to return safely home In keeping with the 
views offered here, the fairy tale maintains the psychological distance 
between witch and mother and refrains from adding to the already over 
burdened children a direct recognition which they could not bear 

The following interview excerpt which is draivn from approximately 
the same general period of treatment is offered to illustrate a successful 
attempt to employ interpretation within the mode of thought and lesel 
of ego functioning as manifested wi the child s communication For tlie 
understanding of this material it should be known that Anns father 
had been mentally ill and committed suiade while undergoing tlicrapy 


Ann came m with a big packag^vrapped up in foil paper and told 
me she had brought me a present, a pi«e of calc for herself 

and for me I exclaimed Sow i.ondcrfni n ivas thal iie could have a 
parly Ann barely touched her cale and Wandered aimlessly about the 
fooin and finally stopped and stared for a long time at a imear of i„t on 
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Ae far wall She turned to me and said, "Dorothy, see the sign of death." 
I repeated, “Yes, Ann, the sign of death ” She stared at it and then put 
her arm out straight and started walking toward it, slowly saying in a 
frightened voice. How close am I to it, Dorothy? How many inches?" 
1 puged the inches and when she got real close she drew back. Then she 
silently ^sent toward it again and as she drew close to it, she asked me 
^ touched it and in a wild panic turned and 

S toward holding out the finger which had touched the sign 

Oh, Dorothy, do something* I took hold of her hand 
T * V T the end She said, ' Oh, Dorothy, you saved me " 

LirVlv Jf?' ^ hurt you, Ann" She 

Sds mL's/rf sudang with her 

toJk'L ‘*'1® back to the table and 

dea* a^ nS ,^„?nM;. barely below the sign of 

™ on ber side and it was safer I slid I 

clav wa^safVr T v «« ^Uo need the clay? Ann afBrmed that the 

no’^that the rlav^n^r'* “ would save her better than I could Ann said 
no, mat me clay and I wouln both save her I sueeested mavbe that was 

L®“made'no mnf K*" faghtenfer aJ Sn^ dS 

death, but only touche'd d^dav =‘PP''oach to the sign of 

the wall, telling ure it ,.oc'7e^®"*be took a penal and approached 
through the nenal and n* seconds for the sign of death to run 
dodkind telFS^when S se?on,t““ ^eep track by the 

and she threw the penal up 1 warned her at 10 seconds 

happen if she had Lid it the fnU ^ anxiously what would 

let fer hold it Aat long I w^teJe m i ^ 

^vasn t going to let anvthino. k from getting hurt and I 

to the sign of death al^.mls /would Although she felt very dose 
^ve would never leave her alnn*. stop looking after her and 

‘ Johnny is a poor little kid He ^dt her father Ann said, 

a faUier • I repeated • have a mother and I don t have 

you would hate Johnny m Siemrli'w b>d5" Ann said, "Dorothy, I wish 
tlimkyoure the best thcraoist .b^ needs a therapist And I 

me because maybe she thoueht ^ replied that mat pleased 

said she knew she was better hut' B'*'mg help from me too Ann 

"as better too I asked ' vi /a =>” *=7 had thought her father 

rci^^'iSe'- bei„g&" "'sreSm-Jmyt'th^e? 

process as her on^yT! adablTw ' ‘b^’“®b' ^nd gesture of the primary 
requesu and rcccncs help from^il.” “P'^“'mg sumdal impulses She 
process t\s die in.en.ew t ''r, u *" P"”dy 

■1 finally able to discuss m “b" b« anxiety noticeably lessens Ld she 
Willi her failier Wc no'tf f^^°r process language, her relationship 

ego state wl, .til, we sns.esl.tesuh^'’“ b°"’ P’)dionc to neurouc 

raggmi. resulted primarily from the therapists under 
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standing of most central aspect of the child’s communication, and 
the therapist's ability to interpret effectively within the context of the 
regression 


In the first part of this hour Ann recaptures a magical mode of thought 
denying from a developmental stage when reality and fantasy are blended 
and when the secondary process has not yet become sufficiently estab 
lished to separate thought from action Magical thinking is commonly 
synonymous with omnipotent thought Yet, from the vantage point of 
maturity, thinking which is inseparable from action fails to achieve the 
primary purpose of all thought which is trial action Therefore, magical 
thought from the perspective of the mature ego is ineffectual thought. 
Its use bespeaks the weakness of the ego 

Ann’s regression and mounting panic culminating in her cry of "do 
something” arise from an imraobiliiing dilemma Her urgent need to 
confess her suicidal preoccupations is opposed by her terror that in so 
doing she will be compelled to act them out In acceding to the child’s 
frantic request by means of a magical protective gesture, the therapist 
deliberately employs the primary process language of the child's com 
munication In this way the therapist expresses understanding not only 
of the affective content of the communjcaoon but of the ego weakness to 
which the child confesses and of the psychotic ego state itself Further 
more, the assurance of protection combined with full acceptance of the 
child’s terrifying fantasy is designed to help drive a wedge between 
thought and action Ann responds by regaining sufficient psychological 
equilibrium to express the same content in a more mature, more reality 
anchored way Thus, by taking hold of the therapist’s hand and sym 
bolically, in primary process language, of her strength as well, the child 
has for the moment achieved the capacity to separate thought from action 


and IS enabled thereby to proceed 

This kind of interprelive response which sve have variously called 
“interpretation within the regression” or ' interpretation within the 
metaphor” involves, to paraphrase Coleridge, 'A willing suspension of 
disbelief in unreality for the momenl” Such interpretation rests upon 
the temporary willingness to assume that the patient's grossly distorted 
perceptions reflect outer reality, because they accurately reflect his inner 
psychological reality and the stale of his ego wind. Ins temporarily lost 
the capaaty to differentiate inner and outer reality At the same time, 
die interpretive response remams Brmly anchored m the secondap 
process world For .1 ts predicated upon the therapists consctmi. mem 
phone use of the pattent's regressed language m order to 
standing of hts inner world and fechngs tn dte only way .mmedtalely 
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available to the patient, namely, the language of regression Accordingly, 
in the material cited, the therapist accepted the projection of omni 
potence and acted in a manner entirely consonant with the child's magical 
expectations In this way, she employed the primary process of the child s 
communication as a metaphor designed to convey her assurance of con 
tinuing love and protection in direct response to the child's expressed 
fears of being deserted and left to commit suiade 

It may be helpful to distinguish briefly between interpretation withm 
the regression and the kind of metaphoric interpretation which can be 
used with any neurotic patient, depending upon the personal style of the 
analyst In metaphoric interpretation, in s\hich the therapist's imm ediate 
response uses the metaphor of the patient’s communication, there follows 
rapidly an explication which elaborates meaning and intent in mature 
secondary process language Interpretation within the regression, how 
ever, is predicated on the assumption that the patient’s ego state directly 
^ects the extent of his ability to come to terms -with the conflict. 
Therefore, communication remains within the confines of the patients 
«pression until some future tune m the treatment when the pauent 
himself indicates his capaaty for fuller understanding 

regression, furthermore, is often a direct 
Ind the relauonship 

readilv retn-es* t “ruption o£ contact. Borderline and psychotic children 
"i LZ? r ^ derelopment m tvh.dt human contact 

Xct threaten rupture o£ all 

S*at n^cT' th' relationship with the therapist. We 

*“pist TJe ^“'t.med for help almost as t£ 

thn sme of to follow the child into 

the Xct iro^wh , *'tapist tries to uphold 

child to ego stages ww'' Pott'hle For by returning with the 
early experiences^ tirim “"t’" » almost disrupted and by reining 

can serse as tl,e’ found 7' “t maintained which 

Tins mammnance orlrtlle'" tdentifications 

bj interpretinK withm th relationship often made possible 

new d^lopmL^of ilm r T^'™- foundation fbr the 

non of an imitatnc facade Ptt^ses rather than the supenmposi 

mtpenences Uiat die '^etndat “ 

dominance ^ process can emerge and extend its 

hoidinline aL psfthmiTduir’''l»i!l‘*''"’ '"“rptetne work with the 

Clearly, eser, "s^^ “ -f- -'ore lesels 

1 r secKs not only to comprehend the child s 
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world but must ultimutd)- help the child to understand the world of 
rea lty As regressive trends lessen and as the neurotic aspects of the 
child s ego become stabilized, interpretations aim at giving insight and 
thus eientuaJly approximate those used with the neurotic child 

Sotnetimes these changes will appear very slowly over a long period 
of time Sometimes the child will mark the turning point dramatically 
by describing a previously highly cathected fantasy as science fiction, by 
projecting responsibility for its emeigence upon the therapist, by stating, 
as did one nine-year old to his therapist after months of painstaking 
work, 'Space patrol? Really this is 1953, not 2053 Vou must have been 
dreaming These are among the clinical signs which indicate that the 
child s ego has achieved sufficient strength for the therapist to relinquish 
the special interpretive measures which had been previously required 
From Its beginning analytic work with children has been based upon 
departures from the basic model of classical analytic technique as origin 
ally worked out for adult patients These changes uere necessitated by 
the special psychological attributes of childhood, namely, by the irama 
turity of the child s ego and consequent inability to maintain a relatively 
intact level of ego functioning and by the resulting dependency In their 
impact upon the basic treatment model the special ego attributes of 
borderline and psychotic children can be viewed as extensions of psycho* 
logical attributes common to all children in comparison to adults The 
interpretive techniques here elaborated also represent not innovations 
so much as further adaptations of methods which have already been con 
structed for the therapy of the neurotic child 

The chief technical difficulty in the psychotherapy of borderline and 
psychotic children is how to respond to the rapidly changing need sys 
terns and modes of expression of these children in order ultimately to 
develop secondary process potentialities to their fullest The approach 
described essentially aims at working with that part of the ego that is 
intact, at whatever developmental level that may be. m this ivay ena 
bhng the ego ultimately to adueve a higher level of functioning Com 
munication remains within primary process fantasy and modes of expres 
Sion until the patient has acquired on each such occasion the strength to 
move to a more mature position Interpretation within the regression in 
the sense here defined is an eSecine tool for the accomplishment of the 
therapeutic task 
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CuNicAL Picture 

Carol was referred to University Hospitals Nursery School by the 
local child guidance center at her parents’ request. 

Carol svas three years, four months old, rather small and thin for her 
age, but well built and physically healthy. She looked very dainty with 
her dark hair, big brotm eyes, and delicate complexion. Quite often, 
owever, her features and her whole body became rigid, tense, and dis- 
torted, and she would stare in an intense, blank fashion which seemed to 
repel, rather than absorb, whatever she saw. Even in her more relaxed 
moments she could not smile or laugh. In observing Carol, it became 
evident that she wm not able to relate to adults or children and that she 
wo, M ° *e meaning of everyday events around her. She 

® "'indrawn expression, or she would 
or shovJ.rn?- P<»*r svater from one can into another, 

what she a”' ^ yard; but she seemed to pay little attention to 

ruituS sZ, in thought. Then her pladd 

beZn m svr!e ■ Z ^ '’°‘’y her hands and arms 

hertinloes si, y- ''““W rather rigidly dance around on 

mTke7Zmdrm"k'""?r"‘‘““ At such times she 

her in snite of h “uld not understand 

mcordetfat Ctlmt“ 

She talks ui'^^lS^^ohe "acm" blocks and hands them to the teacher, 
hands. "You hold this, that catir",!^t'’^ much dandng and waving of 
' >t— perfume. Feels good, it’s an airplane. 

snslrm J“"' ''*’5 ■nccllns OI the Philadelphia Association (or Psycho- 

'enny S<ho!iro?Mrt,a™ Unlserssty Hospitals a Western Resene Uoi' 

thcr valuable snii’ ™ '<■' these continued interest in this case, 
one at .tan conlerencet ■"aS“tlon. and comment, during d.nmss.on, of tbl< 
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“"V “n. a Peter can " The teacher asks 

and tintn^ Peter can ts CmoI responds svith even more excited waving 
eoo, if , ? ’*’?'* “"tile out, smell It, surf 

enough two bottles Feels acre, a madri, put it bke this Bottles acatioj, 
“i.'^ chey R TB isETRS982 Uncle bitch poo for 
bottles We bought a truck tractor S B 8 she, in the morning talk about 
the letters What’s the number of the fox? ’ Carol is now at a pitch of 
excitemmt, dancing, waving, and shouting, “Take all this cabbage 
bottles Take the chey" The teacher asks, “Why do you feel so excited?’ 
And Carol shouts at her, ’ Cuz S T R T 9 What’s your name? Want 
E T overs and B 2 R-" 


It was impossible to interrupt Carol or to calm her down by diversion 
She never responded to being talked to Her speech appeared to be a 
discharge of excitement rather than a means of communication Some 
times Carol approached an adult and asked in a high pitched tone of 
voice, ‘ What’s your name, what's your name? ' She did not listen to a 
reply, did not remember what she was told, nor did it stop her excited, 
repetitive questioning Her motor control was very poor She handled 
materials requiring small muscle coordination like a much younger child 
and could not climb, swing, or jump She did not appear to remember 
anything, not even recent events Thus her ego activities were greatly 
impaired m every sphere lack of reality testing no relationships with 
people, poor motor control, meaningless speech, no apparent memory 
She cooperated very poorly m an intelligence test and achieved an I Q 
of 68 Carol had a number of other difficulties she isas ridden isith 
innumerable fears to such an extent that shortly before her admission to 
the nursery her mother had had to allow her to stay in bed for several 
days because Carol was so afraid of stepping out, as well as afraid of e\ ery 
object, person, and activity Carol would make sudden aggressive attacks 
on other children, biting and scratching them or holding them in an iron 
grip At the same time she showed tremendous fear of her victims and 
was quite confused as to whether she had hurt them or they had hurl her, 
in her panic she often felt more injured than the attacked child These 
attacks were very different from the screaming fits with which Carol 
tended to react to frustrations by an adult Carol hardly ate at all, and 
It was difficult to suggest foods to her or to feed her because she became 
so excited and tense Dunng a meal at the nunerj she sometimes started 
with diffuse hand waving and nonsense talk, vould then suddenly throw 
off all her clothes and roll on the floor, kicking her legs Occasionally 
Carol masturbated and tried to insert objects m the genital area, this 
seemed to be part of her overall abreaction of excitement 
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Family Background 

Carol came from a lower middle class family She and her young 
parents used to live in an apartment but moved to the second floor of 
a duplex when Carol was three years old The father served in the Army 
and then became a truck driver for a bakery At the time of Carol's 
referral he was still m psychiatric treatment for an anxiety neurosis 
which had started acutely when Carol was only a few weeks old He had 
held Carol in his arms, suddenly felt terrified that he would die, and 
as ed out for help His main conflict was related to a revival of his 
«penences around a younger sister's birth His early relationship to 
aro was t erefore very tense and inconsistent At times he could not 
° childish behavior and turned aw ay from her or spanked her 

in su en outbursts, at other times he overstimulated her by playing 
and hugging her He felt very guilty about 

she nr ^ tum was temfied of him, although 

she provoked him to exciting interplays 

make^un outgoing woman with a hysterical character 

wa™ and todT,""?” “"’P" 

with the child Her fe 1"^ “ basically good relationship 

the * 1^7 "-ere much less complicated than 

«Lun„;L.h Lfr‘" / ‘"^<5 •“ be patient and 

could handle Carol a °d ^ niother was the only person who 

even shfc cui?n° r„ ' ^ul at the time of referral 

a complete loss as to understand Carol s nonsense talk and was at 
was very stnking how°t!IuiiTndT'’ mother, it 

became apparenf later thatthen JjT' “™P“btvely she talked, and it 

a means of discharge when she felt “ 

sidcrable preoccupation with oral m P'*'''"“ showed con 

of them were also impulsive and senil ir “’'"'"S' 

further exaggerated m th^.r u demonstrative This s^-as 

loving rcavsurance from his wd^'r '*’' father's constant need for 

the parents seemed very fond "‘^o'toual loud arguments, 

Scscral members ^ other 

tionallj so disturbed as mother's families were emo* 

were ratlier close knit Carol psychiatnc help Since the families 

aunt, who had had a '^'Ku'”'' contact with them One 

vcvere outburst, of '’'T''«''on and who later suffered from 

Carol I family actually shared the duplex house wadi 
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Carol had only one sibling, a sister who was bom when Carol was 
three and a half years old, shortly after she entered the nursery school 

Personal History 

Carols history shouted a number of features which could make for 
developmental difficulties, hut none of the events seemed incisive enough 
to account for the very poor functioning of her ego or her diffuse, great 
excitement 

Caro] had a difficult feeding period It was hard to find the right for 
mula for her, she was always a poor eater and did not take to mixed 
foods During her second year Carol did not feed herself, refused to eat, 
and the mother spoon fed her with very little success At the tune of 
referral Carol ate hardly at all She was weaned from her last bottle at 
the age of two years She never had any oral autoerotic habits, but did a 
good deal of rocking and head banging during the first fourteen months 
Her physical development was normal She was somewhat fearful of 
walking, but then suddenly learned to run at thirteen months She spoke 
her first words at one year of age and acquired a good vocabulary during 
her second year She could then make herself understood very ivell until 
her disconnected nonsense talk began in her third year The toilet train 
mg was uneventful Her mother began to put her on the pot at about 
one year, Carol cooperated well and was clean at about tuo years Carol 
was never ill or separated from her mother She is said to Jiave been a 
rather timid but normal toddler and had no disturbances aside from 
her eating disturbance She never suffered from a sleep disturbance or 
separation anxiety 

Although Carol had ahvays occupied her o^vn room, she shared the 
parental bedroom during a week’s vacauon when about thirteen months 
old At home the parents would dress, bathe, and use the toilet in front 
of Carol, and she occasionally came into their bed in the morning In 
addition, Carol observed mucli sensual behavior between the parents, 
which the father demanded as reassurance against his anxieties 

Carols first fear was supposed to have centered around a Johnny 
cardboard figure, a cigarette advertisement in her grandparents' store 
When Carol was about two years old, this figure fell on her and com 
pletely terrified her Her other fears and difficulties started at about that 
time and were intensified dunng the following months when her mother 
was often bedridden dunng a difficult pregnancy 
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First Phase of Treatment 

Carol was observed for one month, attending sessions five times 
wee y During this period she formed a relationship with the therapist, 
recognized her, and expressed both positive and negative feelings about 
coming to her She also soon showed understanding of the treatment in 
at s e told her teachers she was coming to therapy because she was 
a raid and because she had hurt Leslie, a little girl whom she had repeat 
y atta e in the nursery Occasionally her responses to interpretations 
were norma , in fact, they were the first understandable, coherent sen 
ences s e spoke For example, when told in connection with her play 

« 5 iir}> I ^ people, Carol quickly replied, “I am not 

such a little girl, not me ” } t' ' 

when hopeful diagnostic signs, treatment proper began 

atost ri™ "‘Sht months old and has continued for 

the usual attended five times weekly except for 

Throughout this penod the therapist also had 
about Carol da f ^°^her in order to gam detailed information 
aX help Lr ad "" educational measures, 

.ts v“ “ •“ ‘"e analyse m 

Th<» fire» 1 ather was seen only occasionally 

analyzing some ofTer mam'defemi‘“ 

see or hear She re"^ denial extensively She would not 

but did not comprehenrS:*' 

beginning of theranv she d d *’*''* about four months after the 
baby sister, so that she did' acknowledge the existence of her 

her It ivn, po.nKd out to Carol ,17, ‘n 

her because they made h perceive things around 

liersclf \erbally, she scared As she began to express 

budding by saying Somelimts , " saw a block 
Its not a buildine* Sim.jJT^u with the building, and then 

den) mg any unpleasant ^ nonsense talk served the purpose of 
nobody kno„ sshari am " "u'*'" 

Anoiher of her most enZn!' ^ m angry " 
restriction ot her ego actmi ^ r-^ defense mechanisms was the severe 
not handle play material ,7.' herself, she could 

small cliair She only started °P™ “ bft up a 

say. • 1 can t do It because I m an^'-*’” 
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Turning passive into active was also very pronounced and persisted 
£or a long time Carol had to be artive m all play, especially in situations 
relating to eating For months she would play at pretend feeding by 
aggressisely stuffing the therapist's mouth, but was quite unable to 
change roles Similarly she could not passively take in with her eyes but 
could only attack with them She would pick up toys and hold them close 
to her face, staring at them, yet could not comprehend what she saw An 
eye examination proved that she had no organic visual handicap Inter 
pretations o! her compulsive need to be active led eventuahy to a fuller 
understanding of the many traumattc situations which she had endured 
passively, and threw much light on the conflicts behind Carols eating 
and learning disturbances It was sinking that in a repeat intelligence 
test, after one year of treatment, she scored an I Q of 76 in a test reguir 
mg passive cooperation, but in a test which allowed for active expression 
without many verbal instructions she achieved an I Q of 93 Her most 
bizarre defense mechanism was her confusion of attacker and victim, 
which at the time seemed to be the result of primitive mtro;ection and 
projection The full meaning of this defense was not understood until a 
number of years later In her everyday life it could be observed in her 
confusion during attacks on other children In the sessions she acted 
this out with toys, eg, she once picked up the sassors then retreated 
with them to the other end of the room, crying m terror, ' You are going 
to hurt mel Another time she grabbed a toy man aggressively and 
screamed out, The man is going to break me all upl 

Lastly, Carol used displacement so persistently and to such an extent 
that she invested all reality with the fears and impulses uhich she had 


experienced in specific situations 

While interpreting Carol s defense mechanisms it ivas also necessary 
to help her cope with her inner tensions by other means It seemed that 
a great part of her ego was instinctuahzcd and she did not have at her 
disposal the usual means of mastery, namely, verbalization of feelings and 
neutralization of instinctual energy Carol s uncontrolled bodily expres 
sions were linked with her feelings of anger and excitement She gradu 
ally learned to use words for their verbal expressions and began to direct 
her movements more speeificallj', eg. her excited raving of mms turned 
into hitting her thighs, then into tentatively hitting the therapist, and 
finally into verbal aggression This ranged from a timid "Its hard to 
like you always • to eventual forceful Utreats ' I rant to break ,ou all 
up and throw you tn bo.hng waterl ' Carol m iht, way leame^o ^an 
ndtre her feehngs. but her threshold of selfeontro! was fow Tbet^efore 
her hb.d.nal expressions had to be hmited, and m many mstanres d.um. 
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First Phase of Treatment 

Carol \vas observed for one month, attending sessions five times 
wee y Dunng this penod she formed a relationship with the therapist, 
recognized her, and expressed both positive and negative feelings about 
coming to er She also soon showed understanding of the treatment m 
at s e to d her teachers she was coming to therapy because she was 
a^id and because she had hurt Leshe, a little girl whom she had repeat 
eaiy attacked in the nursery Occasionally her responses to interpretations 
ere n<mna , m fact, they were the first understandable, coherent sen 
* 6 spo e For example, when told in connection with her play 

such a httk prw ml “ ^ 

when Tarnl diagnostic signs, treatment proper began 

Iwt r‘ ow has Ltinued for 

the usual ^h''ays attended five times weekly except for 

weeuriniel^r°"* *is penod the themp.L also had 

about Carols '*'' “other m order to gam detailed information 

anrto tin l'' 'u educational measures, 

Tti. .1 “uier was seen only occasionally 
oualyzing some of'her'tt 

see or hear She s^ld re'^ denial extensively She would not 

beginning of theranv she d d ^P P°’' “hout four months after the 
baby sister, so that^Jhe did'nM°h acknowledge the existence of her 
her It was pointed out to Carol ihl! ‘h "''iT 

her because they made her * perceive things around 

hersell verbally, she summed^"^ *"'''d As she began to express 
building by sayine • Somet "P ” defense once, when she saw a block 
It’s not a buildine ' Simd angry with the building, and then 

denying any unpleasant fsf*i ^ ^ nonsense talk served the purpose of 
nobody%nous" hari amr^ 'V*'" - ^he later pu7it, 'If 

hat 1 am saying, uien nobody knows that I m angry- 


Anodicr of her 


rciincuon of her e-o activii defense mechanisms was the severe 

not handle play material . 1 , ‘'"“s herself, she could 

.mall dia.r She only smr.^, °P'" ^ door or lift up a 

.ay, • I can t do it because I m angr^" energy a little when she could 
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Turning passive into active was also very pronounced and persisted 
for a long tune Carol had to be active m all play, especially m situations 
relating to eating For months she would play at pretend teedine by 
aggressively stuffing the therapist's mouth, but was quite unable to 
change roles Similarly she could not passively take in with her eyes but 
could only attack with them She would pick up toys and hold them close 
to her face, staring at them, yet could not comprehend what she saw An 
eye examination proved that she had no organic visual handicap Inter 
pretations of her compulsive need to be active led eventually to a fuller 
understanding of the many traumatic situations which she had endured 
passively, and threw much light on the conflicts behind Carol s eating 
and learning disturbances It was striking that m a repeat intelligence 
test, after one year of treatment, she scored an I Q of 76 in a test requir 
ing passive cooperation, but in a test which allowed for active expression 
without many verbal instructions she achieved an I Q of 93 Her most 
bizarre defense mechanism was her confusion of attacker and victim, 
which at the time seemed to be the result of primitive mtrojection and 
projection The full meaning of this defense was not understood until a 
number of years later In her everyday life it could be observed m her 
confusion during attacks on other children In the sessions she acted 
this out with toys, eg, she once picked up the scissors then retreated 
with them to the other end of the room, crying in terror, 'Tou are going 
to hurt me! ' Another time she grabbed a toy man aggressively and 
screamed out, ‘ The man is going to break me all upf * 

Lastly, Carol used displacement so persistently and to such an extent 
that she invested all reality with the fears and impulses which she had 
experienced in specific situations 

While interpreting Carol s defense mechanisms, n was also necessary 
to help her cope with her inner tensions by other means It seemed that 
a great part of her ego was mstmctuahzed and she did not have at her 
disposal the usual means of mastery, namely, verbalization of feelings and 
neutralization of instinctual energy Carol's uncontrolled bodily expres 
sions were linked with her feelings of anger and excitement She gradu 
ally learned to use words for their verbal expressions and began to direct 
her movenieiils more specifically, eg, her exa ted waving of aims turned 
inln hilling her thighs then into lenlalively lulling .he therapiit. and 
finally into verbal aggression This ranged from a lira, d fl s hard to 

nSire he'r feelings, but her threshold of self-control was low TI.erefDre 


her hbidinal expressions had to 


be limited, and in many instances discus 
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Sion of exatmg matenal had to be postponed, e g , talking about sex 
1 erences 'ivould lead to her dancing around tensely, undressing, and 
masturbating She had to be told, nVe cannot talk about pipis and sho^v 
them T^t makes you too excited ” (Pipi ^vas her term for genitals ) At 
ome, e urational changes had to take place along similar lines, and 
f h^elf learned to dose her exatement, eg, she ^vould say to her 
father, Dadd), don't kiss me goodnight You make me too excited " 
f y. s defenses lessened, it tvas possible to observe the functioning 

of her ego She seemed to ha^e reached the level of a ts.o-yearKild her 
animistic, and the reaht) uhich she now absorbed and 
mm: Mmpletely swamped with aggressive and hbidinal mean 

ngs Carol could not cut out paper because she feared it would hurt her 
cut mastered the skill, she still did not dare to 

reasiiiT^Ti ^ mustn t cut all of iL" She needed repeated 

did not quite safe to push buttons or handles because it 

Sore of! S' =‘"‘' '“’^"bel.eve =« live reahty aod 

adollshousp.n^! ^ she s'lshed ^ery badly for 

so f lof of amsed she beLme 

snat* horn! f ‘hat she only tsanted to 
Tse m u hef e» T’' T “• she could not 

she learned to dtsunf™! meanings siere clarified for Carol and 

started to discover ihe'v *!!! *^ ' 'h'"8s from herself, she cautiously 

reassuring, suTp!7t.f r; , speut m 

blossoms, snossf!ain ^sun anf t, '"l^ ^ found out about trees, 

knowledge, set'for a lontr ^ ^ delighted svith her new 

'Mth mistrust After inftial”^ continued to approach facts and concepts 

mqu.redanx.oud;r-D^f Sr 

ego aaivmes vserj acquired in .h ” “ ® her early 

pended on it, Esen ^ treatment and to a large extent de 

svork in the sms “> Produce much better 

lear ot .realm™ '’T' ‘h= smrseiy Only i„ the las. 

she eftccuiely learn from ih i.'" ’“rning disturbance, could 

her skills m dieTcfpf her mother and proudly exhibit 

eemeredarefdf'aif ' “'"“hs °I treatment, Carols confiicts 

the loss of her penis nerc clearl !«"“ envy and fears about 

constant fear otbodiK ,n,urv m her behavior She lised in 

sutli as reaching up for a tov r n°‘ die simplest task, 

«S terrified ot dolors and “"d hurt herself She 

“ctors and of men in general She v.esved injections a. 
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sadistic attacks, and later on repeatedly equated gunshots with shots of 
medicine Carol would deny that boys had a penis or that she was a girl 
She was compelled to show off bodily and was very conscious of pretty 
clothes Sometimes she would say. You know, I have a big pipi mside 
and It’s— It's yellow " Her confusion about colors could later be linked 
with her denial of having observed the colors of real genitals Carol 
expressed her wish for a penis by being demanding and possessive to an 
incredible degree, mainly toward her mother and the therapist, eg, she 
was unable to settle down to drawing a picture because, in getting a 
sheet of paper, she became so preoccupied with wanting all the paper 
that the originally planned activity deteriorated into snatching paper 
and hoarding it, which finally Jed to an outburst of anger She was of 
course quite unable to share, which, m addition to other difficulties, 
prevented her from even attempting to participate m group activities or 
play with other children Her mam fantasy was that she had lost her 
penis by having it bitten off by a man It was possible to show her that 
she had projected her own oral aggressive wishes, and this was brought 
out more clearly m her eating disturbance Only subsequent matenal 
showed that Carol s fantasy was strongly reinforced by actual sexual 
experiences and observations 

When Carol began to play with dolls and puppets she would become 
extremely excited and would make them kiss and hug each other, push 
mio and bite each other At times she accompanied her play by speaking 
in an assumed, excited voice. Honey, I m going to tear off your clothes 
and eat your pipi I m going to bite it, honey I’m going to put it in ' 
Carol would attempt to act this out with the therapist, and when stopped 
and asked who said such things, she would quickly cover up with nonsense 
talk. Later she was able to relate her observations of fellatio and other 


sexual activities verbally, and her parents confirmed her material Carols 
emerging intercourse fantasies were mainly oral, e g , They eat their 
pipls and then throw Ihera into the garbage can ' ‘Mummy bites off 
Daddy’s pipi ” "Daddy bites off Mummy’s pipi ’ She regarded eating 
together as a sexual activity, which accounted tor her tremendous exaie 
mmt during mealtimes Carols occsmml anal and urethral intercourse 
fantasies were not difficult to correct, but her oral ones persisted for a 
very long time Her ohserrations of parental act.vities esoked so mu* 

y ^ ^ , .v„ri nnrr^^r in her that she had to deny them or pretend, 

fear, excitemen , g jj^pp^^ings She dis 

“^”“1 an WfS, gfol d^l/routtnes filled them wr,li great I.hidinal 
placed =>' J diempenne attempts relating .he feared 

rh”onsTo h- A' carol, general feats 
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became more specific she was terrified of anything that made a noise and 
would react to it by covering up her eyes and refusing to look at the 
source of the noise Gradually Carol began to protest openly against 
noises, dared to find out about them, and accepted interpretations on the 
displacement from the parental bedroom 


After several months of treatment, Carol showed considerable improve 
ment in all areas of ego functioning, her excitement subsided, and she 
could relate to people Suddenly all her original symptoms of diffuse 
excitement returned and her reality testing deteriorated She was again 
extremely fearful and demanded a good deal of physical closeness with 
the therapist She staged a number of games of ‘ going to the basement 
she would he down with her legs apart, waving her arms excitedly Soon 
she accompanied these games by whispering to herself, ' He touches my 
pipi You must not tell your mummy Mummy won t like it She 11 be 
^ngry e is going to hurt my pipi They are angry You are going to bite 
O my pipi They will be home Another time she would add, ' He kissed 
^ P‘P‘ «'■ Mummy You raustn t tell 

nam. nti, excited monologues Carol would mention the 

lav Carnl^haH^ Other men, especially her Uncle 

aaain that sh ° nothing was going to happen to her 

word; td art, ” "““I «11 her mother Her 

nossiblv other ‘"“'*e It clear that she had undergone fellatio and 
rtntoUm o„ “nl“^^^ The pLnts could gtve 

excrpiTembe"; of 
since It was known that he had ^ l' 

ance at the c i. ^ compulsive need for sexual reassur 

material and hfs neurosis, but his attitude toward this 

hke'y It L ivarZ^'r treatment made it seem un 

Carol s Uncle lay bemme ve Several months later, however, 

clinic ol University Hospital? Arr‘°? psydnatnc help at the 

information, this uncles dwrt ‘*J"S psychiatrists conHdential 

about performing perverse oral ““pulsive thoughts 

known tint this uncle often Stth It was also 

'vhen the family visited the B=>nies with Carol 

parenu had to ston h.m P’^ndparents, wiih whom he lived The 
him In Uic analvsw '‘"bo was afraid of 

view of her fears anil °i * interpreted from tlie point of 

I>cnii Later Carol wanted tl" ^ fantasies about the loss of her 

the scene Vkitli her She a!<'^ ‘erapisi to go to the basement to re-enact 
repeat in games die sexual ^m*^**'*^*^ animals and toy men to 

sexual acmmes that she had talked abouL At that 
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time she needed to be very active in every situation and could not endure 
passivity she v-ould stuff people with food and was very bossy Her wish 
to master the experience actively was interpreted and later linked with 
her eating disturbance and her own sexual wishes Every new exposure to 
seeing somebody naked or to witnessing a fight reactivated this type of 
material and was marked by a temporary return of the old symptoms It 
seemed that Carol had never repressed the original incident but could 
relate it in an understandable manner only after her ego was capable of 
some verbal means of expression and she had enough confidence m the 
therapist to tell her what she had been forbidden to tell her mother 
Throughout the first two years of Carol s treatment, the analytic work 
centered largely around her severe eating disturbance This symptom 
served to express a senes of mam and subsidiary conflicts Sometimes it 
was used as a defense against fears on a phallic level, but mainly it seemed 
to be linked to fixated oral experiences and to attitudes m her home 
environment At first Carol s greatest conflict was whether one eats what 
one likes or what one does not like This confusion was partly the out 
come of her experience of fellatio and of her own oral sadistic fantasies 
and animistic conceptions, partly it had been encouraged by the mother, 
who frantically tried to persuade Carol that she liked certain foods m 
order to make Carol eat something Grandmother added to this confusion 
by hugging Carol affectionately and saying, I love you so much I could 
eat you all up Carols wish to eat up objects and people was so strong 
that she had to inhibit ail her aggressiveness and thus could not eat 
She would hold objects close to her eyes, siarwg at them aggressively This 
subsided when she was shown that she even used her eyes to incorporate 
objects, which in turn often prevented her from looking at them witli 
comprehension Her oral aggression was particularly aimed at phallic 
objects At one time Carol could eat only phallic looking foods, like 
carrot sticks and wieners She wished to bite off a penis and in this v»ay 


acquire one for herself, as she thought her mother obtained a penis by 
biting off father s genitals At times Carol was so envious of other people s 
food that she could not eat because she was too preoccupied with taking 
or wishing to take, food away from others To Carol, eating represented 
a sexual activity She endowed it with her exciting obsenations and sexual 
fantasies reacted to it with tremendous excitement, and while unable to 
eat herself, interfered with everyone elses meals In this way she acted 
out her wish to stop her parents sexual activities and made up for die 
passive role of witness which she had had to take One of Carols mam 
difficulties in eating was her inability to be tfte passtte rectp.ettr <if W 
In her play she was always the active server of meals she pretend spoon 
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fed the dolls and the therapist, urged them to try to eat various items, 
and never allowed expressions of dislike Although her mother had long 
since allowed Carol to select items she liked from the f am ily menu and to 
help herself, Carol persisted in her aggressive feeding games They were 
her active reaction to the passively endured oral experiences They were 
linked to her helpless position during her seduction and later led to the 
uncovering of the anal component of her eating disturbance 

Anal material was largely absent during the first one and a half years 
of treatment It seemed that the activities originating from sublimations 
o the anal drives were much more at Carol s disposal than energy from 
any other level When Carol entered the normal positive oedipal phase, 
she expressed her aggression against her mother in the form of teasing 
her by not eating At the same time she began to smell foods and her 
hands, foods which looked messy were repulsive to her, and she refused 
to touch anything dirty When her underlying wish was interpreted to 
of messing with and spilling food, cat 
temiTt'tn ' osers and talking constantly during mealtimes in an at 
p mess up the meal for the others She became very provocative 
and even soiled and wet on several occasions 

a baL whTt!T s'tuation by acting like 

"h^wouTd 1 of eat.ng, however, 

not listed in ih *1 demand foods which the therapist bad 

m ea dt V '"dent that Carol had wanted 

alTed ?rs "haTrred'm '*r T" 

against the mothers toilet ^>">8^‘l>or as a form of aggression 

^^orked throuckh r I ^ training demands After this conflict was 
and gamed ovV ten difficulty subsided She enjoyed eating 

to the average weighUor her av^‘" months which brought her up 
was a strong compLent of Car T ^’*ough the anal material 

her personality had dealt wh theTnTf othennse 

they do not seem in iv ^ conflicts relatively normally, and 

m L the 

After about ten monAi'oUmi’ oedipal phase was delayed 

shoiNcd slight signs of wan, ‘ko age of four and a half, she 

more angry with her mother V” daddy and of becoming 

her wiih to get a penis rromT""'* 'I* d'' mtganve oedipal phase because 
agamii the mother Until then' 5 hl.°h^n^i™"’“"’‘^d ker early aggression 
had been unable to show any hostility 
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toward the mother directly, perhaps because the mother was the only 
safe person in her surroundings 

A few weeks after Carol s fifth birthday, her mother had to be hos 
pitahzed for a short period Carol was prepared for this separation Upon 
the mother s return, Carol developed her first neurotic symptom she 
refused to open doors In this way she demonstrated her wish that her 
mother would not return home so that she could continue her pleasant 
time alone with her father This marked the onset of her positive oedipal 
phase and was accompanied by a great attempt to master her instinctual 
excitement at all levels During the sessions she reprimanded the ther 
apist, “Pull your dress downi It’s not very ladylike” Upon being re 
minded of her earlier hostility toward her baby sister, she said, ‘ Oh, yes, 

I used to scratch Lillie a long time ago, hhen J was very little But now I 
watch her lor Mummy " She jvas also very critical of other children’s 
behavior and work output, while she herself tried hard to conform 
For a long time Carol displaced her jealousy of her mother onto secondary 
attributes, such as the mother’s belongings, and she resisted interpreta 
tions relating her feelings to the parental relationship One day she said 
sadly, “You know, I can really have a lipstick and real perfume, but can 
I really have a husband to sleep with and two babies? Carols death 
wishes were so strong that she developed a transitory fear of death and 
a slight separation fear It was much easier for her to express her hos 
tility and jealousy m the transference She uas furious with the therapist 
for being married, and would say, ‘ You can t have a husband You can’t 
even cook and you don't even have a room to sleep in svith him ” Her 
poor tolerance of frustration made her oedipal wishes into essential 
demands When I expressed sympathy and told her that it was certainly 
very hard to wait until she would become a big lady and could have a 
husband to herself, Carol replied, ‘ But I need a real husband very badly, 
right now ’ In relation to her father and to other men, Carol s behavior 
varied At times she was overaffectionate and excitable, at other times she 
defended herself against her feelings by pretending not to like men In 
creasingly she learned to have a good Itrae w.lh her father without 


becoming overwhelmed , , , , . , 

Carols relations with other children lagged far behind her ability 
to be friendly with adults For a long time she shot, ed no interest in 
children excjpt for occasional bosltte outbursts Later she ss-as peally 
1. J ’ cl « interaction with other children by being unable to 
handicapped in with her haby sister contributed to this 

share Carol' ri^^^r to her feel.np aboiit her mother ‘My 

She sson’t let me have anything that belongs to big 
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ladies, so I’ll be selfish at the nursery " After one year she brought up the 
concept of friendship for the first time in response to a disliked interpre 
tation by saying, “If you talk about such things, I won't be your friend 
any more ’’ From then on she at least was able to tolerate her fellow's, and 
by the time she left the nursery she was relatively capable of getting along 
with other children, occasionally she even enjoyed playing with them 
At the age of five and a half, Carol was ready to enter the kinder 
garten class of a public school By this time she could test reality well 
Her exated hand movements, tiptoeing, and nonsense talk were no longer 
in evidence, her pathological fears had subsided, except for a fear of dogs, 
she commanded a large vocabulary and could handle her aggression 
verbally, she also showed initial signs of identification with her mother 
Her weakest points were her variable work output, her difficulty m fol 
lowing directions, and her relationships with other children 


Second Phase of Treatment 

During the summer vacation Carol had a very good time and changed 
^peat deal physically, giving the appearance of a much bigger, stronger 

A \^eek before returning to treatment and entering kindergarten, 
Carol tsitnessed an automobile accident She was nding with her aunt 
and her grandmother in her aunts car when the car knocked down a 

«> l-e pavement, was 
hospital An tmmedtate 

mo*.^ i h I P^n‘c“ncLn. and the child s 

mme ume betom r f"' having killed her child It was 

Carol s tiarent^ ,r * ^°^her was called to take Carol home Although 
how much incident ruth her, Carol at first denied 

isolate the eseni ^t ’t'"' h*'hed about it fairly calmly, and seemed to 
by experiment, 'he soon tried to master the experience 
limn llTtl herself and asking ‘Did it hurt more 

her of fears of n began to absorb the shock, she developed a num 

out to her that in it * ^ hnnr returned It was pointed 

not seen or heard anU^L ' 1 "“''“* “ ‘h“‘ 'he had 

untlerij.ng feclin", ® t T" "‘““""8 noudent. Then Carols 
of whcL hull n had i "f tl "'■* the idea 

her mother onto the little her on n hostile wishes against 

mother and heme iniured w?. '"[“S'"'"® ‘hat being dropped by the 

mg injured was the deserted punishment. Carol s reaction 
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was determined by her acute oedipal complex and by the fact that 
several months earlier, she had met a little girl whose mother had died 
tn an automobile accident Carol had very much envied that little girl 
for being able to have her father all to herself and had often wished that 
her own mother would disappear in a similar way Although her conflict 
was worked through within a relatively short time, it caused her to m 
hibit her hostility toward women for a time and complicated her adjust 
ment at school 

During her first few weeks in kindergarten Carol refused to participate 
in any activities, acted stupid, and did not respond at all to the teacher's 
gentle approach or her saying, ‘ You can join us when you are ready ” In 
the sessions Carol misused the teachers kind words by postponing all 
discussion of the material and saying provocatively, 'III tell you when 
I’m ready ’ Later she would play school hut always had to take the active 
part of being tlie teacher She tried to teach the therapist many activities 
on which she had blocked at school Interpretations of her active defense, 
as well as of her negativism at school, brought out Carol s difhcuhies more 
clearly She tvas extremely critical oi herseli and irustrated at not being 
able to do things perfectly, she could not bear her inferior role m relation 
to the teacher and was unable to comply with requests or to follow 
instructions In so far as she wanted to learn at all she showed interest 


only in inappropriate subjects, unsuited to her age and ability, eg, read 
mg, writing, and embroidery Dynamically, this seemed to be due to a 
number of factors her poor ability to tolerate frustration, the intensity 
and acuteness of her oedipal wish to be the mother, which she still hoped 


would be fulfilled magically and suddenly upon entering school, her 
compelling mechanism of taking the active role, which pre\ented her 
from tolerating the passive position of pupil, and, finally, her real in 
ability to take m, which persisted in the area of learning although it had 
subsided with regard to eating In the sessions, she mainly displajed 
various forms of ‘ passive into active she would feed the therapist with 
talks she thought the therapist liked, often adding, ‘ Want to talk about it 
a httle wore? ’ much as one would feed a dnid with suggestions of 
different foods, she would also very aggressively feed the tlierapist sviih 
repetitive phrases, becoming more and more insistent when the llierapm 
did not respond, yet when the thciapist d.d respond, Caro! did not lake 
tn svhat was said, m her fantasy play she would become the aggressr.e, 
puntttve mother or the sad.snc doctor or dentist, win e the tl, crap, s had 
fo be the patient or the child who had mstrumenu, pills, and 
into her mouth, her need to be acnvesvent so far tltat ‘"S jh' 

ttme at school she could not listen but had to disrupt the period y 
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telling her own stones to the other children Another defense -was to 
assume a different identity she would act and talk like the mother, the 
teacher, her younger sister, or just like another child Very often, of 
course, Carol would pretend to talk about her problems and to remember 
inadents that had really happened to her Finally she reverted to her old 
defense of nonsense talk, pnmanij to saying that all the things she had 
prevKmly told m the analysis were nonsense, that they had not been real, 
that she had just made them up 

Her belmvior was accompanied b> extreme guilt and the need to pro- 
se e punis ent, eg, she would be most apologetic in response to a 
t 'he wa, really tembly bad 

Ine >t agam-and could 

bel^^ ^ ^ ^ 'hort, she uas cLhed She also 

Cxjuld "here her mother was durmg our sessions 

STt 2 her modter thmk .£ she heard 

Te^ /^un^auTn^r ? h==n Although Carol was 

much nhssical Hn 1° lease the room, she demanded 

Tempos Uo re.^? ‘hat she had to s.t on die 

surtace.*^and « came to the 

her grrat wish that herm^Aw L'd r’™' ““u “ 

the time ol the ongmal tnaden'T her at 

asked mterpreted to her. and she w-as 

seen that made her wish it W wL herselk yvhat had she done or 
new matenal about Carol s «Denenc,’‘T'‘ a brought much 

obsenatiom of parental mti-r^ seduction, as well as about her 

ol her inability to uke m viman™’ ® •setter understanding 

structions It also cast some ItrhJ 'w ®“°''‘hng to verbal in 

Aldiough seduction and im® nature of Carols penis envy 

she) are presented sepamKW™“™ closely intenvosen 

Carols previous recollections elanty In contrast to 

parucipate much more activelv ^lenal. her ego now seemed to 
m the form ot overheard words anu' ' material was not just brought 
unaltered while m a suie cit os ^ which she reproduced almost 

tcTial now came mainly m die ^ wemendous exatement. The ma 
•orj symptomi accompanied bv "P"*''" nightmares and transi 
there wai no hand wav me J s' particular, 

h”°™' rather tense, had 10^0 to the"h tw" the did 

go to the bathroom quite often, and reverted 
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to being unable to see or hear so that mterpretations could not reach her 
at times 

When It was pointed out to Carol that she ivanted to learn only things 
which she was not supposed to leam, she began to mouth inedible objeffi 
such as toys, pencils, and tassels of Veneuan blinds Sometimes she would 
actually bite them so that they cracked This would make er ee ^ 
tremely guilty she would svony about whether the “““ “ 

fixed, and yet at the same time she aggressnely wanted to keep the 
toys “I didn-t really break i. I did break it, but I didn t mean to Can 
It be fixed? I broke your toy and I am going to take it I^ome wi 
keep It all the time I am not even going to bring it bac 
brought a red balloon, which she managed to Wo* “P ^ 

that ft entered her mouth fairly big but the ”7“' ‘ f fi “ ah m 
It, It svnnkled up and she feared she had spoiled . 
tempts to refer her hack to previous matena m be told 

seemed to have repressed it completely At time 
about It as If It had been the thempisfs Tnd Lr 

nonsensical news Then, following a vim ^ vomiting She 

Uncle Jay, she had a n.ghtmare from “ecaufe she 

was quite shaken by this and had to 7'' . ° j 5^, on top of her and 
felt so upset and .11 fu the ^ a„d “th hts kn.fe, he 

poked holes into her all over f i,»/vemtals, and finally m her 

started poking her in the legs and be y, 1 ^ pointed out 

eyes At" this ;omt she felt l.ke X acm^D "odung 

to her that it was strange she felt like g 

had happened to her mouth ■" eges 'so that 

dream of the same "‘^^‘"ol s fulfher assocatmn led to pla, mg dentist 

they could not bite me Ca doctor's kit into the therapist s 

she wanted to stuff , jnd upset, and suddenly stopped, 

mouth, became very tense, agp excited " The nightmare 

saying, 'We mustn’t ^ ** , when it repeated itself following an 

could be worked on further only when ^ 

other visit to the uncle later actually do so While 

the feeling that she was going ,„d, a IjTgc 

talking about the dogs p S' therapist’s mouth, “)|"S 

stick, fvhich she svantrf “ 7“ ‘ll' e mouth nicely. Mono Joul ^ 
pitch of excitement, Vou ] P J defense, Carol pushed the ^ 

Ly” Upon .ntetP^-^'^rX'd, and m panic gurgled, ’I can 
stick into her <»™ ‘”7 mSSed that now she could “ 7„„,, 

I can’t talkl Carol ss^ di.s to her Carol shoul 

could talk because nohooy 
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"He put It in, and I bit it, and then it was gone, and he got so mad at me! 
And I mustn't tell, I mustn’t tell! ' She was able to identify her Uncle Jay 
and described having lain doisTi with her legs apart while he touched and 
tickled her and inserted his penis into her mouth After she had recovered 
a bit, she said, "Now I can tell it myself, and you can just listen ” Follow 
mg this material, Carol became overtly angry \\hen asked to take in, in 
contrast to her previous passive pretense of not understanding or of not 
being able to learn She began to follow instructions for work at school 
and received a number of stars for her efforts This made her simply 
furious m the sessions aftenvards she was angry because she had really 
done what the teacher had told her to She became quite angry with her 
Uncle Jay, and on one occasion when he was playing an exciting game 
with her sister, Carol shouted at him * You stop it, you stop it! You 
mustn t do that to her! Around that time Carol received her Christmas 


and birthday presents which were a great disappointment Nothing short 
of a penis or a husband could please her As Carol put it, "Little girls can 
do nothing about it They have nothing and everything can happen to 
them ’ Carol had a fantasy of wanting to be given a big man who could 
not move at all, only his penis could move, she would make it move and 
would put It into her special hole Carol s experience had accentuated her 
developmental wish for a penis rather than a wish for more passive 
emmme enjoyment Interpretation, are only partially efFect.ve in help- 

o?*e or mT' 7"'“^ Undoubtedly the repeated observat.om 

o£ the prtmal scene and of parental fellatio have contnbuted to th.s all 
more, a, there too she was the passive witness ^Vhen Carols seduc 
vr,sTo‘.he - V.ew to l.m.t.ng 

loM ^ hat shfh^l t""''' mothe? 

«citrnm and , tfT' suspected this uncle because of his need to 
«cite, pat, and touch little girls and his complete denial that this mieht 


in.emJysnnug'^m" 

In discusimg ,h„ Carol htLX ™ 5, 

how niushiy itLs lo waX a^t . V >° the idea of 

d.iplacet! cl Imw latll X °n At first she 

broiiglii I.crr moncj at night (slirkncw^'or 
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watch very guiltily. With the help of defense interpretations, she later 
staged exciting interplays between puppets who were hugging, issing, 
tearing off eacli other's clothes, poking into each other. Then s e wou 
suddenly ask. "Was I very bad to watch?” At this time Caro s 
inhibition became particularly pronounced: she actually cou , 

objects in the room, not even the therapist, nor could s e ear 
finally staged an intercourse scene herself: she lay on t e °° 
legs apart, moving rhythmically ^vhiie she tried to pus ig Erases of 
her bdly and berLeZ her legs. While doing ““f/” Ld 

endearment, orders about what to do next, an n enacted such 

obviously overheard. This was the fintt time that aro 
a scene by being the passive and dte ‘t^riv t'n so 

unable to distinguish the two or at times of the 

far as she spoke the part of the active par observations 

passive one. This mechanism was understand the 

were again explained. her reactions to other 

nature of her early attacks on oilier l,gg,n. 

scenes of violence, and her bizarre ^ her own hand would 

ning of treatment, e.g., her terror observed 

attack her. Following this hour, she ? , „ sadistic-libidinal at- 

fellatio and intercourse ivhich she ha ” • Because this material 

tack, and she also had a numberofdreM about to 

was much less frightening than the | ^ jhese dreams as 

tinguish her dreams about it by in the eye.” As 

•■the nice dog and not so big as the .rtive. She would 

Carol worked through this materia , and suddenly shout 

now stage intercourse ^fme she could master her 

at them in anger, "You stop J yij verbalire her libidina wi 

own excitement much better a mother admitted ‘ ' ^ey 

lis material, ,beir bedroom when they 

inity to ivatch die parcnls 
weTe Srvmg'reladons, living mom righ. ouiside 


Confronted with this in their bedroom wiien ^ 

time that although Carol lia opportunity to ivatch die p 

were having relations, .^(ions in the living room righ 

because they used to av concerned 

Carol’s bedroom door. ,,„cd, Carol soon ^ anything. 

Although tempcrauly „.ouId "“'J' gonh 

about being curious wi ^ so-and-so an^^ jer^iung." \Yhat 

accusing me of being i to kno' ^ any, I, mg 

really svant to help } ryhy „:„,cd out to Carol bow 

svas svrong with hemg /ad told j^ucemed ihe wa> ab°u‘ ' 

we svanted to know? W peatly co 

very closely she svasobsers 
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httle scratch I had, and in particular how increasingly anxious she wm 
about her own little injuries, especially when they were bleeding This 
finally led to Carol’s observations of menstruation She had seen blood 
soiled pants in the hamper, was certain that her mother lost her penis this 
way, and she related it to herself, i e , she believed she must have lost her 
penis by pulling it so that it bled and came off Again Carol defended 
henelf by repeatedly assuming another identity. This time she did so in 
order to avoid her own guilt As she put it, “I shall be some other girl I 
shall be Marilyn or Susie, and then I won’t be the bad Carol " It was not 
so terrible to be a girl The worst was to be a bad girl 

The interpretative work during this period was concentrated mainly 
on clarifying Carol’s ideas about her observations of intercourse, fellatio, 
and menstruation and showing her that she had extended fear, anger, 
guilt, and excitement to quite harmless areas of looking, whidi conse 
quently made it impossible for her to learn by taking in with her eyes 
Also, her persistent dog phobia subsided as she began to understand that 
her dreams about frightening and exating dogs really related to her 
feelings about her father 

Although Carol had been able to relate her traumatic expenences in 
so much detail and in a much more active way, and although it had been 
possible to show her that her fellatio experience and observations had 
been not only very frightening but also very exciting, that she had wished 
to participate in the parental activities and had wished to bite off and 
swallow Uncle Jay's penis, Carol continued to have the greatest difficulty 
m taking in \crbal instructions and in learning through verbal cxplana 
lions She would listen to the words and then repeat ^em exactly in the 
manner and tone of voice m which she had heard them, but was quite 
unable to act accordingly For example, she would ask me how to make a 
certain letter because she wanted to \eam to wnie her name, as soon as 1 
wrote out the letter and told her how it was done, she would pretend 
to try to copy it, pretend to try to please me, yet she would persistently 
start the letter in the wrong way and would end up with a scribble, while 
repeating m> insimciions or corrections The persistent stupidity of her 
attempts and the monotonous repetitiveness of her imitation of me had 
sudi an aggressive affect that u belied her apparent wish to please and 
to learn Around tins period she again reverted to stuffing me with food 
m play, and in anger she began to spit It was possible to show her that 
she vvas really spitting back all tliat she had been told, much as she used 
to spit back food that her mother would feed her The mother confirmed 
that during Carols second year, and later, Carol would constantly spit 
back what had been spoonfed to her, she never digested anything to 
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throw It up later, nor did she actually refuse to take food into her mouth 
Carol s past hostile reaction to the mother’s feeding was linked with her 
present hostile spitting back of words It was pointed out to Carol that 
she equated food with words, tliat she resented her mothers compulsive, 
forceful talking just as she had resented her earlier feedings and that she 
had extended this reaction to all verbal instructions Carol re enacted her 
early feeding difficulty in the sessions for a while she had to spit 
pulsively that she would spread out a sheet of paper in t e 
spit and spit Her hostility in spitting back was discussed wi 
length and also linked to her fellatio experience when s e wan 
back the penis but could not , , . i.- 

Gradually Carol’s actual and verbal spitting ac ® 
sun could not take to at all Somet.mes as she ™ wism 

notice sudden chewing movements and final ^ swallow, 

distinctly repeating my lip movements " " ^ Carol became 

and looked quite blank by the time I had fi verbally 

extremely guilty when this was bus and you 11 be 

very aggressive and threatened, I H che y ^ had been 

inside me and gonel It became clear that C 

a defense against her aggressive wish to ^ person, 

corporating It was also evident the^ whole person She 

even that person’s spoken words as it y rnnch safer to spit back 
could now begin to understand why it up all of her 

her mother’s food for otherwise she Uncle Jays 

mother, and why she had reacted wi s j^,s penis but 

anger, namely, she had not only gagged uenis inside her With the 

had actually wanted to devour and destroy different oral mechan 

help of this new insight into the nature o Carol had related her 

isms, I could now review the when she came for treatment 

seduction and intercourse obs^atio incidents m the fonn o 

The first time, she recalled the tra brought out 

spitting back’ what she did not or devour the ^ 

how she had reacted by wanting to i showed her not only as 

her aggressive and hbidinal w»h« It of 

overwhelmed, passive participan 5 The earlier spitting 

though mainly only zn panl^ as a defense a^mst^;^' 

unabsorbed material *^[1 Z-ai impulses which had ee 

very active oral sadistic an i ^ fgjjd herself against t «e ^^ble 
In her daily life Carol to defend “^hat 

which she experienced m msiructions but would p 

to learn on the spot according to mstru 
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she had learned in a different setting, eg , what her teacher had taught 
her she could show in the sessions, and \ice versa, or she would learn 


something at once but would insist that she had taught herself or had 
done It right just by accident Her tremendous wish to incorporate was 
discussed with her, as well as the fact that she had to take in so aggres- 
sively that It became impossible for her to store the acquired information 
inside herself and to remember it. Anything that she took in had to be 
destroyed, the partial object standing for the whole object. In fact, Carol 
could learn from and identify herself with adults only in areas where she 
could learn by \Lsual means i e , by imitation and observation For ex 
ample, she understood and w as interested in movies and plays, magazine 
and picture stones, and she could also learn a number of household 


chores Yet the moment that verbal directions were issued, she had to 
incorporate them destructively and could hardly profit from them Not 
only was this linked to her past oral experiences but proved to be greatly 
influenced by her still acute penis envy and oedipal aggression She 
badly wanted for herself all knowledge that she did not have, since she 
equated everything she did not have with a penis, learning immediately 
brought up her oral sadistic fantasy of acqumng a penis SimUarly, she 
very much wanted to uke her mother s place in relation to her father and 
aUo m order to avoid be.og a helpless Imie girl, yet the wish was so 
.h. situation that she could become 

. , er on y y taking her in orally and thus destroying her As we 

rhovedrs,*“ cLrderably but 

ibe 1 b 1 tarity she could now leam very well as long as 

aUo praHted most from 

sSdTbe”' ‘ a toward herself She 

Sra m^l sb'”' '“If'?? "’t™ the could not 

tmam^ri hfb ^ Pt<=tent and she 

rSlvtike m 1 " “ '“*• *= "‘h" huud. Carol would often 

and she would P™''’'"''' “he liked their content, 

for her work. It s “pon emg told things she liked to hear, e g , praise 
whedTer she n. ‘ ir ‘T’"' 'he still sL as to 

urged on her th' disliked, what was 

pS;:5=‘’i’:ra°;;;'’.Tsr<;:d‘or'®di ^ 

aCCTC3tionwis„m “^e in Apparently Carols 

preserve the ohje^” “ “he tn, m order to 

ha, ™X?dteadrdurm ‘htough, Carol 
Widi her class m m >>ecn able to keep up 

t, lore recently she has managed to follow verbal 
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directions and has shown interest in and ^ to 

other activities taught in kindergarten She enjoys s oo an 
compete Her teaclier feels that Carol learns best w en s ^ 

sonally urged to do something but when it is left up ° social 

as the othfr children She will start the first grade m 
relationships are quite good She plays well wit pr s -pjjjs 

come overexcited with boys, whom she provo es y er v 
difficulty IS at present being worked on m the analysis home 
no problem except for her cheeky talking back in resp^^ 

She IS quite independent in dr«sing. was dishwasher, and 

She loves working around the house, is a g which she receives 

.able setter, and regularly tabes care of some and 

weekly pocket money Although Caro as freely and 

more aware of socal hab.ts, she tends to speak herjnd vj^ 
impulsively, as younger children do „£ superior intel 

and IS an astute observer Her teacher roonerate satisfactorily m 

ligence, but it ts doubtful whether she can yet cooperate 

a testing situation ihat Carol’s relation 

It IS evident from the course o t e ;,t,ve one She still 

ship with the therapist is a very c ’ t,,rson On occasion, espe 
needs the therapist as a reassuring, *“PP -meumes in conneclion with 

cially at the beginning of the ‘,s .he feared father or 

the material, Carol has "py room with the scene and 

uncle, and she has also equate would become anxious, I'ou 

objects of her traumatic of the time hiding m 

leave the room, or would p^erson to whom Carol ^arcd 

For many months the therapis longer period later she trea 

.0 voice Lr hostility, and for an even loj P always able J 

therapist as the envied molher Howev^ 

express her positive brought spontaneous Sjf“ be 

Carol could share and „ fully aware 

nearly always been eag on ^^, 0 , the 

receives One ,he mother P"'P’['^ to cry loudly. 

It had to be towed , ^„„e upset a ,.„„„„er at the gams' 

therapist that day wornes to’ anther to m) 

"But whom shall ^ to dn^e her tang ^acaimni 

overheard - Jence, Carol nc'cr prepared On her 

in spue f-"'tba.umg ^ sadneu" alid anger o.cr 

or temporary Acuity «» verbalumg 

return she never hao “ 
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the separation Carol has an excellent understanding o£ the treatment 
task For example, during a Friday session Carol was resistant and wanted 
to leave earlier, when this was pointed out to her, she said, "Yes, I don t 
like It But I guess 1 better get down to it, because tomorrow is Saturday 
and you won’t be able to help me, and then I'll go yak a ti yak all week 
end ’ Provocative talking was one of her most conspicuous symptoms at 


the time 

The analysis presented a number of technical difficulties Particu 
larly in the initial phases it was very hard to work with Carol, since she 
could not express herself in play because of her animistic concepts, nor 
could she verbalize, even later talking about instinctual material would 
lead to her being overwhelmed with excitement Another difficulty has 
been to keep Carols ego development and the analytic material in step 
Much time had to be spent in helping her to find out about reality, m 
learning and in education in general In addition, Carol needed a good 
deal of physical comfort to be able to tell about her frightening sexual 
expenences However, the therapist refrained from bodily handling as 
much as possible and never introduced the eating of real foods An at 
tempt was abo made throughout to adopt an attitude different from 
that of Carols parents by being very passive — at times even walking 
around m the treatment room would frighten Carol, by talking little and 
by insisting on a direct approach to reality — the parents are excessive 
talkers and neglect actual experience to help Carol clanfy simple concepts 
Carol s relationship with the therapist is a reflection of her basically 
good relationship wuh her mother Both parents have been most co- 
operative throughout Carols analysis The mother in particular has 
shoivn good insight and has been able to profit a great deal from her 
interviews with the therapist She has handled Carol well and has been 
helpful m encouraging Carol to refer her problems to the treatment 
sessions, )ci allowing her to express at home the appropriate feelings 
The mother tries to control her own weaknesses to a certain extent in 
relation to Carol, )et she remains an aggressive talker and prefers to 
argue about matters rather than to insist on firm, quiet discipline It 
has been iniercuing to observe that the mother has the same disaphnary 
difficulty with her younger child, although Carols sister has developed 
fairly normally and has no eating or learning problems Carol s father 
IS still preoccupied with his own difficulties, therefore the mam burden 
of education falls upon the moUier It is extremely hard for the father 
to handle die diildrcn firmly l>ccausc he himself is so often irritable and 
fears Uicy may reject him 
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During the last six months, Carol's analysis has dealt mainly ivith two 
aspects, namely, her relationship with boys, and her adjustment to a 
new teacher and to more formal learning in the first grade 
Carol’s earlier coy provocativeness with boys subsided as * 
further understanding of her oral aggressive uishes towar ^ 
attitude was patterned after her reaction to her trauma ic P 
with her uncle and was reinforced by her still acute penis eny 
she prefers girls as fnends, but she also makes normal contacts with boys 

and enjoys playing with them cooperative. 

In the first gtnde the J'LtevJr, tome 

socially accepted, and eager to do good w than her class 

traces of her previous difficulties asked the teacher 

mates in completing her assigned tas , shmm that 

for repeated individual instructions X m situations 

Carol’s slotvness in she tends to cope with 

which arouse her anger toward the ',v,,,es The cause of Carols 

this by restricting or slowing up her ego a whose greater 

hostility appears to he in her envy o _ i. geeression is becoming 
knowledge makes Carol feel Ts ^rnes critic of her 

embodied in her superego so that she he teaching 

work. In spite of these difficulties, she is able to keep P 

program 
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few )ears a great deal of work is being done in order to 

hshed processes The Symposia pnb- 

o vitw of “ I' approach a^Ihe pLts 

ot view ot the various authors ^ 

tioif^ rfabomf a” Remarks on Infant Observa 

d^bes w The°s r ^SO She vividly 

and the outside ^’®orentiate between himself 

the infant builds a "ple^L^go" wha“r“l°^ pleasure pnnaple, 
himself what i< n:»inri *5 pleasant is considered to be 

mXr sip hedo« no, t '>' himself tVhile on the 

begins Even in the se i° "'•'ere he himself ends and the environment 

with their mothers as “'’the’.rtwob^'^'" *>=•'="= 

to suck his thumb will suddenly takelhTm'T ^ 

own, or, while feeding will null * mother s thumb instead of his 

bom are the contrastine feel ®u the mental side of the new 

strengtli of these sensatfons pleasure and pain It is on the 

infant organizes what he w II ^l” contrasting nature that the 

painful Sp^rrenl ‘m >'■' On’k through the 

learn, very gradually in the ® ’I’'"''''' Periodically does the child 

Kll he bchSL to 4 his 1^“"' *= •”g pleasure 

from him and Icome enyr^m"”' =■ w"?" """k 

ever onment, while others remain with him for 

"™, ‘t;- " “1 r.-.- p.™ e . 
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decisive factor m the delineation between the self body and outer world, 
the unique experience of the infant touching itself He then states "the 
self emerges as a function of interaction between inner drive and appa 
ratus (bodily organs like the mouth) through which the drive acts 

In his paper on ‘ The Mutual Influences in the Development of Ego 
and Id." Hoffer (1952) characterizes the sleep of the infant as t e esse 
ence of primary narcissism, a state where there is comp ete ac 
qualities discriminating between self and not self Re erring o 
^pressed by Bnerley (1951) that it is a sUte of/eehng awareness which 
cannot be devoid of sensory impressions, he reformulates 
that a fusion of sensory and affect awareness P * World,' 

Edith Jacobson (1954), in her paper ‘ The Self and 
writes that there is a continuous, silent dis^arge ^ 
sleeping infant This is the earliest form of isc arg 

From the academic psychological ^mt o v , mastery 

that the psychic activity of the infant ^ meaningful very early, 

of the environment Simple ^ . that food is coming With 

e g , the sight of the mother or the breas hands 

maturation, actions become purposefu , achievement as well as 

to grasp an object The sensations o e o emotional 

thole of impatience, waiting, satisfaction, etc, are me 
experiences of the self ..qkq^ 3 , 3 , n call attention to 

Hemz Hartmann (‘ 9 ^ 0 ) -d Err,« Km 

the fact that the understanding j,rt.ct observation and recons 

to come from a collaboration between direct observ 

tion from clinical work nresent fragments of the ana yses 

It ta the purpose of th.s Pj'f; “ ^"he earif 'V';: 

of three adult patients where j^Iationship might be descri ^ 

mother played a decisive ro extent experienced themse ve 
one tn whtch the pattentt to the transference w.th the 

one with the mother and re ex j,. orders d»c 

of the 

third presented a more hampered by their Y 

ab^Vnctton 

eMan.te..auon. ^ ” 


mpairmcnt 
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A male patient in his thirties at a certain stage of his analysis became 
aware of a sudden upsurge of obsessive thoughts with anal content about 
his analyst The childhood memories centered around his mother’s un 
inhibited behavior in the bathroom and led to the discussion of his 
masochistic fear of the ivoman whom he alisrays tvas driven to pursue 
This partially explained why he had to put her on a pedestal, adore her, 
recite poetry about her, loo^ng upon her as an untouchable queen, but 
Ae moment a girl showed willingness for a relationship, his interest in 
her diminished considerably 

Early in his analysis, the patient had related a dream m which he 
moon There he found huge, pear shaped objects 
^ which he wanted to get more than his share— or he would be left out 
However, he only managed to get two, some other people got less These 
pear shaped objects were bottles containing a most precious liquid They 
ooked shitty’ on the outside About their shape he said ‘ Well, maybe 
int°n ^ 1 ^ ^ penis, maybe it looked like a breast* , but this seemed an 
t extensively described the power of the rocket, the 

agility of the machine and its speed 

5exua/«citMem"^e''^ followed, the patient became aware of increased 
bTs^d^n r L his behavior something 

u hyperactivity, while at the same time he complained 
fbrnVnv^l.^ " transference as well as m memones his 

~rin ^ "■ -- - g^owmg awareness o£ the 

u Ir®" °u He cLid only descnbe 

of self It rcmfndp u’ 'n "hich he lost all his feelings 

he meXned how^' pillow At the same time 

he had a nrotessi ■“ him to feel powerful, he wished 

ot being complete^ dissolver^" connected with his feelings 
In Lt “rsuLen 'Hationship to the analyst, 

closeness -With the anahstTr^o^H*^"'^ inefficiency, he stfished 

because he could not obtain her 't. P°" eHuI he felt depressed 
him vshich lie could onl t ' then suddenly something came o\er 
Mth her. ICM - a hypomanic feeling. iL ' to hell 

T» .* M «™nK let s find another eirl *' 

m cailyfnln^'~';e “'""■Po"-' hate their ongin 

bring -ulaciTon o 7°'"" “PP^^^ 

^ny needs In this case the fantasies of povser 
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became consaous in the analysis simultaneous!) with the emergence of 
feelings of intense longing for the mother 

Gradually there emerged dreams and fantasies of an oral nature The 
patient had more need for taking a cocktail, here or there, and dnnking 
Wine At this point he reported an inability to read and would become 
very sleepy ^vhenever he ivas reading He also ivould fall asleep in con 
certs, which annoyed and shamed him no end, since he was a great music 
lover There seemed to be a generally inaeased need for sleep The 
patient had ahvays appeared highly active m his life and work, keeping 
very busy, going to many places, filling up his time to the utmost, vn 
a strong feeling that no time should ever be wasted He now recalled a 
period of his life when he had been really overactive He had been most 
busy, felt he could think much faster and more clearly than ever betor , 
and this was when he had been asked to be a witness in a 
of his fnends was in serious trouble, and the patient cou « 
friend by giving testimony in his behalf In his feeling, s ca 
to being involved in decisions over life and death -Knut 

He now brought to attention the dream he had re ate e > 
going in a rocket to the moon He elaborated on it, , jyaljy 

adolescence he had been most interested in science ® astronomer 
had fantasies of going out into space and becoming a ^ 
and physicist in these pursuits He '"'f /S^bottles with nipples 
shaped objects reminded him, in their shape, o y ^iblmes v-ere 
which he remembered seeing around the house when h- s'bhnS ^ 
small He recalled one «ory he had read 

oiind This was a tale about an inventor w o we gj^panded with it, 
his rocket But since our universe is expanding ^ got out 

becoming bigger and bigger, and dwcovered that our owm 

of our universe into a new universe There superuniverse, 

universe actually was but an atom in a gigah » identification 

of which he (the hero of the story and the patient through 
With the hero) then became a part moon,’ said the paueni 

Now the dream became understandab e ^ of going out into 

spontaneously, that is the breast, ' and e expression 

space to retrieve the bottles with the preaous q 
of an early union with the mother a long walk 

After this session the patient felt clepm , „ged 

near the river and, although he never tod oe depression 

to jump into the river and just droivn c clearly that he "ou 
that after the session it had dawned on fantasy of go»og mto spa 
never be able to possess the analyst Thus 
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Case 1 

A male patient m his thirties at a certain stage of his analysis became 
aware of a sudden upsurge of obsessive thoughts with anal content about 
his analyst The childhood memories centered around his mother’s un 
inhibited behavior in the bathroom and led to the discussion of his 
masochistic fear of the tvoman whom he always was driven to pursue 
This partially explained ivhy he had to put her on a pedestal, adore her, 
reate poetry about her, loo^ng upon her as an untouchable queen, but 
the moment a girl showed willingness for a relationship, his interest in 
her diminished considerably 

Early in his analysis, the patient had related a dream in which he 
went in a rocket to the moon There he found huge, pear shaped objects 
of which he wanted to get more than his share — or he would be left out 
However, he only managed to get two, some other people got less These 
pear shaped objects were bottles containing a most preaous liquid They 
looked "shitty' on the outside About their shape he said ‘ Well, maybe 
It looked like a penis, maybe it looked hke a breast , but this seemed an 
intellectualuation He extensively described the power of the rocket, the 
agility of the machine and its speed 

In the period which follow^, the patient became aware of increased 
sexual exatement Simultaneously there was in his behavior something 
best described as hyperactivity, while at the same time he complained 
about stomach aches In the transference as well as in memories his 
sibling rivalry came to the fore There was a growing awareness of the 
patient’s intense feelings of need for the analyst. He could only describe 
it as something engulfing him, something m which he lost all his feelings 
of self It reminded him of the times m childhood when he was delirious 
with feser and felt he was becoming part of his pillow At the same time 
he mentioned how important it was to him to feel poiserful, he wished 
he had a profession enabling him to dcade over life and death Ap- 
parently hi$ need to feel powerful was directly connected with his feelings 
of being completcl) dissohed in his relationship to the analyst 

In fact, he suffered from intense feelings of meffiaency. he wished 
closeness with the analyst in order to become powerful, he felt depressed 
because he could not obtain her, but then suddenly something came over 
Inm which be could only describe as a hypomanic feeling, like ' to hell 
Vi ith her, let s get drunk let s find anoilier girl ” 

U IS gencially assumed that feelings of omnipotence base tlieif origin 
in early infancy when Uic cry of tlie baby makes the mother appear and 
bring satisfaction of bodily needs In this case the fantasies of power 
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became i 


*" Simidtaneously with the emergence of 

teeimgs of intense longing for the mother 

Gradually there emerged dreams and fantasies of an oral nature The 
patient had more need for taking a cocktail, here or there, and drinking 
wine. At this point he reported an inability to read and would become 
very sleepy whenever he was reading He also would fall asleep in con 
certs, which annoyed and shamed him no end, since he was a great music 
lover There seemed to be a generally increased need for sleep The 
patient had always appeared highly active in his life and work, keeping 
very busy, going to many places, filling up his time to the utmost, with 
a strong feeling that no time should ever be wasted He now recalled a 
period of his life tvhen he had been really overactive He had been most 
busy, felt he could think much faster and more clearly than ever before, 
and this was when he had been asked to be a witness in a lawsuit One 
of his friends was in serious trouble, and the patient could save this 
friend by giving testimony in his behalf In his ieehng, this came close 
to being involved xn decisions over life and death 

He now brought to attention the dream he had related earlier, about 
going in a rocket to the moon He elaborated on it mentioning that in 
adolescence he had been most interested in science fiction and had actually 
had fantasies of going out into space and becoming a great astronomer 
and physicist xn these pursuits He suddenly recognired tliat the pear 
shaped objects reminded him, xn their shape, of baby bottles witli nipples 
which he remembered seeing around the house when his siblings s\ere 
small He recalled one story he had read that alwajs stood out in his 
mind This was a tale about an inventor who went out into space with 
his rocket But since our universe is expanding, he expanded with it, 
becoming bigger and bigger, and finally became so strong that be got out 
of our universe into a new universe TTiere he discovered that our outi 
universe actually was but an atom in a gigantically sized superunnerse, 
of which he (the hero of the story and the patient through identification 
with the hero) then became a part 

Now the dream became undentandable "The moon," said the patient 
spontaneously, "that is tlie breast," and the fantasy of going out into 
space to retrieve the bottles with the precious liquid nas an expression 
of an early union with the motlier ... «t. 

After ins session the patient felt depressed He t^k a long 
near the rtver and, although he never tad been tu.adal, he lon^ 
to jump tnto the rt.er and jmt drotvn The teason for the 
that Jer the tesston tt tad datvned on h.m to dear y tha. ta t ouM 
never be able to possess the ana), St. Thu,, the fantasy of go.ng .nio space 
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meant not only reunion with the mother but also a sense o£ isolation 
from her, a going away from everybody, to have no attachment, to be all 
alone and to die "The suicidal fantasy," he said, "is like the space 
[antasy My wish to possess you is based on dreams, it's completely air, 
gas, like a planet. Even if you were free, I could never have you I have 
this hunger for you, and it is all a dream It is like a hungry man getting 
into a desert, but he realizes that the whole world is a desert, it's all 
inside himself Those fantasies I have about you, to chew you and to eat 
you, they are a terrific feeling, they are a compulsion I have got to have 
you, and there should be no danger of losing you If I could only be 
inside of you, or eat you up I could travel to the end of the universe to 
do this, 1 11 build my oivn rocket ship, but once 1 m out in the universe 
I must forever starve because there is no one and I will be all alone ” In 
the midst of the droivnmg fantasy he had had a feeling as if he were an 
mfant and someone strong and maternal and prohibitive like the analyst 
were holding him up They were together in the water, it was like play 
ing as well as holding him up Then there came a desperate feeling ‘ You 
cannot let me go Drot-ming » temble, because it means separation It 
IS this temble fear of death that I have" He started worrying that I 
would think he was so impossible and had such temble symptoms and 
did not get any better, so that I would be fed up with him and kick, him 
out ‘ But,' he said, ' I won't go, 1 II cling, 1 11 stay forever " Here the 
patient remembered with affect the situations m childhood when his 
mother had cruelly punished him by putting him on top of a shelf 
above the cellar steps, m the dark. He realized that those repeated epi 
sodes of standing immobile on the shelf in the pitch-dark must be related 
to his space fantasies, because on the shelf he had felt suspended in space 
and absolutely deserted 

Ai\ iiiese iavt^sies seemed to proie Lewm’s contcnttaa (iP50) chac 
suicidal fantasies and sleeping are closely linked to the early infantile 
fantasies of falling asleep at the breast, tefiecting the whole complexity of 
tlie mixture of union with the mother and separation from her m those 
vcr> earl), undifferentiated object relationships It is noteworthy that this 
patient s inacased need of sleep also confirms Lewm’s contention of the 
oral triad 

At the same time when the patient was talking about feelings of deep 
longing for Uic analyst, as expressed by the obsessions about eating and 
dicwing her, there were also obsessions to hurt her Tlie ideas would 
stick in Ins mind and plague him, and tlicy would give him no peace 
until he had been able to think the worst, namely, that her son would 
die First of all, it would render me helpless and I would need him 
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(Needless to add that the dead son was the patient himself as well as a 
displacement from his younger brother ) Then the horrible self re 
proaches would start what a terrible monster he was, and how the analyst 
would certainly not want to deal with him any more— on and on, in a 
circle, because then the next thought would be "I will cling to her," etc 
Freud wrote that obsessive compulsive phenomena stem from fixations 
to the anal sadistic stage of libidmal development He also stressed *at 
obsessive phenomena might be due to a precocious ego development The 
oral regression of the patient simultaneously with the obsessions raises 
the question whether the latter do not, in this case, stem mainly from 
oral fixation Possibly we are dealing here with one of the 
by Hartmann (1950), when he suggests that the formation 
phenomena may be tied up with the development of ego 
which need not necessarily be linked to certain stages of the 

Case 2 

The next patient to be desaibed is ” j^'rorbrnilw 

came to analysis because of alcoholism e i [jj,] 

woman who periodically had to get drun 

"knocked out her faculty compromising situa 

out and get herself into all kinds o * various perverse activi 

tions She would pick up great memory defects or 

ties with them, and generally P . ^ 

complete amnesia as to what ^ , 1 ,^ „op drink 

When she started her analysis s d 

mg She wanted to obtain a F herself slopped the drinking, 

resentful that none was given disturbed her intensely, since 

she became a compulsive eater important to her As a 

she was an attractive girl been proud of the patients 

matter of fact, also her ■”‘>*er had a^ b P,j ,bi, „a, 

good looks She svas well --J' hke her mother who, eier 
and also that it made her noman 

since the patient knew her, had nuj her tm n 

For a long time her attachment ^,i,.„„ed in the analjsis. Tlien 

for him svith mother , end the mother became tint cent^ 

tollosved a period in which th j , 1 , 15 , jj not only 

of the analysis Intense malty brother who was two and a 

her older sister but, mm* -”° 7 „ “i^m^ating and drinking suddml 
half years younger At thu potut^- ,nd became uncontro 

made themselves felt witn u 
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lable To mention a dream from this penod There is a lot of candy 
ivrapped in paper, the patient eats much more than her share, and 
should stop but cannot. This dream v,as eliated when I had announced 
an mterrupuon of the analysis for a period of three iveeks In her asso- 
aations to the dream she made a shp ‘Tou are leaving me for three 
months,” and then, with a start ‘‘my mother nursed all her dnldren only 
for three months” 

With the increasing awareness of her need for her mother, the sexual 
nature of the relationship could also be analyzed A dream confirming 
this material was as folloi^s someone, a man or a woman, was perform 
ing cunnilmgus on the patient, it was like a calf drinking from a coiv, 
without the cow paying any attention to what the calf is doing The 
patient felt that she was the calf as well as the cow This dream seemed 
to open a direct way to an understandmg of the patients need to dnnk- 
She then could elaborate on many of the perverse oral activities which had 
taken place when she was drunk. On one occasion there had been a 
homosexual episode It became dear that the men, who previously had 
been understood as father figures, represented much more strongly the 
mother 

Tor the first two years of her analysis she hardly ever took a dnnk, 
even soaally, but gradually the drinking increased She tried not to 
dnnk, but compulsively had to The way she described it was that at 
night when she came home from work, she just could not stand her 
apattraenL She felt restless, she felt as if she were “a disembodied bod) 
m search of a body, everything seems to be in a fluid, and I am part of 
It and she had to dnnk in order to stop this agony She felt that with 
her dnnking she could ‘ get herself into oblivion until nothing exists 
and nothing is anything, and although some awareness continued, the 
dnnkmg somehow stopped, the tiieixta.1 agony It seemed veU-evvieEit shat 
to reach a slate of oblivion must ha\c been one of the reasons for the 
serious dnnking that had occurred before the analysis 

The pauent's anxiety m her home, with the feeling that she could 
not stand it, seemed like a form of claustrophobia- She would walk from 
room to room, but no room gave her peace There was a strong urge to 
go out, but going out would have meant the repeution of her past be 
havior going to a bar, getting drunk, etc. She then would take a dnnk 
and, in spue of the alcohol, when she finally went to bed could not fall 
asleep Tlicn she would start to take sleeping tablets all of which only 
made her more av^-ake. 

Lew in (1952) discusses in deuil how in claustrophobia many elements 
of die oral triad are present. He approaches the problem through sym 
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bohc interpretation The analysis of the patient's feelings about her house, 
her mother and herself showed definitely that the claustrophobia ivas 
rooted in the early mother child relationship Many of her s)'mptonis 
confirmed Lewin’s thesis 

A few dreams of the patient from this period of her analysis are re 
ported here For instance There were two women, a mother and a little 
prl, they have a hole in the chest, and they are actresses, they are wearing 
pale pink drawers, but instead ot their legs, their arms are through these. 
one of the women had a hoarse voice, she was the tougher of the two 
Eur.d,ce was the first association to this dream-thus “ 

loved one who has disappeared The patient 
hoarse voice from drinking too much the night 
seemed to indicate that the breasts now were the 
The subsequent night she dreamed that an 
her with her nails and biting her. and s e trie 
up. and in the state between dreaming and waking he 

someone on top of her, a figure /> “ /mother rolling over 

of meal, or like a fish without a head or a tail or a _ 

on a baby, ‘ the body is “''‘*‘*''1"''^ ' „£ seeing a lot of cooked 

She recalled the hypnagogic „i|ege 'This 

oatmeal, which repeatedly had remarked ' it is mottled, like 

must be my mother abreast,' 

skin must look when you see it ™ analyst and analysand 

Another dream was She was in she made it 

were sitting in rocking joubt, in the dream, as to 

clear in relating the dream that there was some 

who was analyzing svhom a barrel 

In another dream apm there because they are 

ful of them, she has a feeling identical feeling 

available not because she rea y « drinking binges 
when she goes on her comp ^ consent She now 

The patient in her duUhood had hv« ^ 

brought into focus fact * ^ ,pcnt most of her da) 

was the date when her hro'he ^ tliouglit she belonged to die 

time life there Some people die kitchen where die nun 

convent She had spent b breasts The nuns ah>a). 

who cooked was a fat ” „,ul a^d good A. she penned - . i^ 

stood in her life for "-ha' „ inieresting to 

stood for ■ ascetics and nondesenpt. earl) hh'*^,' 

the nun is a good h.dto by a coif, her figure compleiely 

ob)ect, her face IS almost entire y 
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wrapped in her garments, she is as nondefined as the "bag of meal" 
figure in the dream The patient recalled that in the afternoon all the 
nuns used to take a rest upstairs and no uninitiated persons were allowed 
inside the convent But generally the patient was hidden by a lay worker 
in the kitchen (interestingly enough, in the larder) But one afternoon, 
she related, while the nuns had their— and here the patient made a slip 
and said — ' Fiesta — oh no, siesta," one nun apparently had taken her up 
stairs Here the memory was very vague, but something had happened 
The nun had started to take the patient's clothes off, she has a feeling, 
also her panties, but then they were disturbed by someone The patient 
felt most guilty and unsure of herself when telling this, but still said that 
definitely something like that had taken place 

In this period of the analysis the homosexual aspect of the relation 
ship stood in the center of interest But then another element came more 
and more into focus, namely, the feeling of being part of the mother, as 
if the patient and her mother or analyst were one unit 

During this time I had to keep the patient waiting a few minutes for 
her appointment, and when the patient came into the office she was in a 
rage She had first wondered whether she came at the wrong time or 
whether I had not heard her ring the bell, then thought she had been 
forgotten, and to vent her rage she could only think she would like to 
jump through the window ‘ I know I was mad at you, but it didn't make 
any difference if I jumped through the window or made you jump ’ And 
she added " a real temper tantrum " 

The patient lately had mentioned that she was not able to stand her 
self She looked fat, her clotlies did not fit, she felt sloppy, her complexion 
was sallow from drinking and lack of sleep, and she used the same 
terminology about her apartment * The place is sloppy, in disorder, 
things are all over the place ’ Moreover, when discussing her mother she 
would again use the same words how fat the mother was, how careless of 
her looks, how the home had always been a most hospitable place for 
friends, with lots of food, but never neat and never attractive 

It was interpreted to the patient in this connection that her eating 
and drinking were not only the expression of a need to be united with 
her mother, but also a punishment for the mother The mother had 
always shown off the patient and all her accomplishments, tlius, to be 
unsuccessful and ugly is not merely a self-destructive act At the present 
sngc of the analysis it was not clear whom the patient was hurting her 
motlicr, herself or the analyst ° 

In the next session, ihc patient said Uiat while going home she had 
found herself m the strangest state ‘ It all sounds wacky and crazy, but 
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I can only describe it in this ivay after I left, I had the feeling as if 
between you and me there was a pure love, something spiritual, something 
like the holy communion I have read about the 'return to the isomb’, 
but this was not a return to the womb, because we can only return to the 
womb if there is an ‘I,’ as a person, who can go m there, but it was much 
vaguer than that You and I were like one ’ After she came home, there 
was an intense conflict about whether she would be a e to ® 
mtellectual work and read Instead, she wfs apm 
drtnk, to cook herself some food and then, wh.le she had ^ 

to call up a maternal frtend But all thut ume, svhtle ^ 

trying to resist the effect of it One of the reborn for not / 

Zo her state of ohlmon was that she tvas afratd of tt, tt seemed 
dissolution To fall asleep had the „hc, super 

The patient was a person who easily _,e w.d, 

Bctally had an easy way of “>'‘*"8 ”■* “t^sSpr™^ or had a 
superiors she was either overapo og^ ic 

manner of ' hail fellow well met ^ between mother and 

almost hypomanic, was an expression -ouals ive are the same, 

child ■ There is no difference between us we are „ I 

we belong together j feelings of umtorlhmess 

am,” as well as a complete denial analysis, feelings of being part 

Thus, as the patient “■’'.^''eled t m h^^^^ ^ p,,n,aal, 

of the mother coexisted with m sdentificd herself wth 

and dynamically one might say .enctically this particular iden 

her mother It is important to see th g ' ^ ^arly infancy 

tiEcation was the result of a regrcssi „[ nhen sitting on her 

where, to use Anna Trend s considered heiself a. 

mother's lap was one with ‘*'r .,^°j*Vd,’ronDlomcaIly the analysis of the 


mother's lap was one n— — ,7„ rhronoIoKicaIly the analysis < 

being the same person as her mo ^^mnsmsual aspect of the relation 
sibling rivalry preceded that period in which die fantasies 

ship to her modier Then ,pp., I. may well be that the 

being a unit wtth the mo^er were b,ck tn retetse 

history of the relationship witn 
m the analysis 

Case 3 

Another young ”ea°ria wmber'’ of masoehutie ttaitt ^^du 

acter disturbance h^" „f her “^„,oigh being 

::rrthTrh;rsru“^rrh'i-^^^^ 

sweet, pliable, and submissi 
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to control and to be "bossy,” as she put »L A fe^v nights following this 
insight, the pauent dreamed that she wanted her way in a certain situa 
tion and, because people would not let her have it, committed suiade 
She then continued dreaming that she was dro^vnmg in a bathtub but 
really out o£ anger She wo^e up with anxiety because she thought she 
might bite into a penis There were no further comments to the dream, 
she felt there was nothing to explain, the dream had said it all She 
could only repeat 1 tvas so angry in the dream, and that's ivhy I com 
mitted suiade, I was so angry at everybody " 

The patient at this period of the analysis found herself fighting a 
battle not to yawn whenever she was reading to her children, until it 
dawned on her that her mother had used to read bedtime stones to her 
She became aware of vanous parapraxes She had always had certain 
fastidious habits as to the use of towels in the bathroom, but now re 
peaiedly caught herself taking her children’s wash cloths or towels Sev 
eral times she wanted to hand her toothbrush to her youngest child The 
children had their oivn silverware, but now she repeatedly made mistakes 
when serving them and espeaally used theirs for herself These actions 
roealed the wish that there were no real difference betiveen mother 
and child, that they were interchangeable or part of each other 

The patient had been a profuse daydreamer m childhood and adoles- 
cence As an adult she often appeared absent minded, seeming not to be 
‘ quite tliere ” At this period of the analysis she realized that it meant a 
reunion with her ol^'n mother Her mother was alwajs distracted, the 
pauent often had to shout or pull at her to get her attention In child 
hood the daydream had been a common meeting place for mother and 
child Absent mindedness and being lost in daydreams thus could be 
understood as a temporary, partial regression to the early phase of mother 
rt\auoTohip 

This pauent had an intense awareness of the moods of the people 
around her, which made her into a percepine person but led to gross 
oserreaciions It gate her a feeling as she complained, of having ‘no 
personality,’ since she would react with an identical mood This also 
could be understood as the reaction to her moody and depressed mother 
and meant not only to be like the mother, but to be one with the mother 
Tlie pauent now recalled having heard her family mention that in 
her early duldhood she had had great difficulty in learning to walk 
freely Long after she could walk, she had to hold on to her motlier or to 
some furniture It is possible Uiai this was already an indication tliat the 
patient had difficulty separating from her mother One might wonder 
how far this also was a reaaion to the mother's depression 
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The Problem of Self Destructive Acts 

The anger at the world, which in the dream of the third patient 
ended in suicide, seems similar to the wish to jump through the window 
out of anger at the analyst in the case of the second patient It is gen 
erally assumed in psychoanalytic practice that self destructive acts are 
aggressions toward an object, which subsequently have been turned 
agLst the self out of guilt feeling As Freud (1915) says in Instincts and 
Their Vicissitudes” the object has ”e' 

as he describes it in ' Mourning and Melancholia ( ). 

object has been incorporated in the ego and the superego now punishes 

the ego as if it were the object nnmitive 

It seems that m the two cases presented. 
takes place There is no difference between ego 
we defl here with a partial regression of “"^^.'^o^tacnons to 
where differentiation between the two ,(„,ard which 

they are still one unit Therefore it does n the 

of the two the punishment is ^ ,he mother figure 

impact of strong emotions, such as in g J 

and the ^ „ge about not being all powerful 

patient In the third patient it 8 The fantasy of being all 

which brought about the partia d.gerennat.on bemeen ego 

powerful belongs to the p realization that neither 

and outside world has taken p , j „[ die painful expen 

the mother nor he himself are =>'' ™ j ,h.s kmd lead ro die 
ences referred to by Anna . reality ego " 

transformation of the pleasure ^ working dirough this problem, 

A dream of the thud '**Xs ongm from rhis close 

clearly showed the , jpa.n and Portugal Geograplucal y 

neto themodrer She dreamed about Spa n 

they are one un.r. 'he IhJ-J™'::,,; hare .he other became diey 
artificial But the people of either 

cannot stand to be so close rcmnanls a! 'h' 

One might cons.der the P” *^' p,„onaluy m die rela.io 

morher child relationship pen m ^ , „( .he im 

between ego and ego appears ro be i«"' '“J 

of the mother who in ^ „„ her This suualion also pe 

the cliild IS completely dep 

acuons in which the agg«s«on 
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to control and to be "bossy," as she put iL A nights following this 
insight, the patient dreamed that she wanted her way m a certain situa 
non and, because people would not let her have it, committed suiade 
She then conunued dreaming that she was droivTiing in a bathtub but 
really out of anger She woke up with anxiety because she thought she 
might bite into a penis There were no further comments to the dream, 
she felt there was nothmg to explain, the dream had said it all She 
could only repeat ‘ 1 was so angry in the dream, and that's why I com 
muted smade, I was so angry at everybody " 

The patient at this penod of the analjsis found herself fighting a 
battle not to yawn whenever she was reading to her children, until it 
dawned on her that her mother had used to read bedtime stones to her 
She became aware of vanous parapraxes She had always had certain 
fastidious habits as to the use of towels in the bathroom, but now re 
peatedly caught herself taking her childrens wash cloths or towels Scv 
eral tunes she wanted to hand her toothbrush to her youngest child The 
children had theu own silverware, but now she repeatedly made mistakes 
when serving them and espeaally used theirs for herself These actions 
revealed the wish that there were no real difference betvveen mother 
and child that they were interdiangeable or part of each other 

The patient bad been a profuse da^dreamer in childhood and adoles- 
cence As an adult she often appeared absent minded, seeming not to be 
quite there ’ At this penod of the anal)5is she realized that it meant a 
reunion with her own mother Her mother was ah^a)s distracted the 
patient often had to shout or pull at her to get her attention In child 
hood the daydream had been a common meeting place for mother and 
child Absent mindedness and being lost in da>dreains thus could be 
understood as a temporary, partial regression to the early phase of mother 
child relauonship 

This patient had an intense awareness of the moods of the people 
around her, which made her into a perceptive person but led to gross 
ovcTTeaciions It gave her a feeling as she complained, of having no 
personality,* since she would react with an identical mood This also 
could be understood as ihe reaction to her mood) and depressed mother 
and meant not only to be like the mother, but to be one w ith the mother 
Tlie patient now recalled having heard her family mention that in 
her early cluldhood she had had great difficulty in learning to vsalk 
freely Long after she could walk, she had to hold on to her mother or to 
some furniture It is possible iliat this was already an indication that the 
patient had diffculty separating from her mother One might vsondcr 
how far this also was a reaction to the mother's depression 
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The Problem of Self Destructive Acts 

The anger at the world, which in the dream of the third patient 
ended in suicide, seems similar to the wish to jump through the window 
out of anger at the analyst in the case of the second patient It is gen 
erally assumed in psychoanalytic practice that self destructive acts are 
aggressions toward an object, which subsequently have been turned 
agLnst the self out of guilt feehng As Freud (1916) says in "lust.ncts and 
Their Vicissitudes ” the object has been turned into 
as he describes it in ' Mourning and Melancholia (1917). e 
object has been incorporated in the ego, and the superego now punishes 
the ego as if it were the object 

It seems that in the two cases pre^nted, something ^ 

takes place There is no diltcrence between ego and 
we deal here wtth a partial regression of cerua.n f 
where differentiation between the two has no. Xi 

they are still one unit Theref- i. «« not se™ 

of the two the punishment is directed p niother figure 

impact of strong emotions such as intense o g g second 

and the disappointment when she did not “ ' ^ jl powerful 

patient In the third pattent tt w« “‘"“/of being all 

which brought about the differentiation between ego 

powerful belongs to the peno ^ realization that neither 

and outside world has taken p ac painful experi 

the mother nor he himself are a po j j jj,nd lead lo the 

ences referred to by Anna Freud ° alny ego ” 

transformation of the ‘pleasure ^ ‘ wnrkinu through this problem, 

A dream of the third patient, »h* Zjlrom dm close 

clearly showed the ambiva '5 Portugal Geographically 

tie to the mother She dreamed P dnision is corapleiely 

they are one unit. June the other because they 

artificial But the people ot eitner 

cannot stand to be so close remnants of J 

One might consider the p personahl) in ihe rclatio 

mother child relationship pen carry an er ot die mjaS 

between ego and ego /^Xhood appears to be 
of the mother who in early jituation also is repe 

the child IS completely depende ^ 

, , 1 „ tisas) in fin P"P" ■>' 

SLoenenstem (iw^J . t,jnt Inward wiinou 

actions in svhich the aggresu 
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in reality siwaiions, such as hypnosis, infatuation and the relationship 
of the individual to a leader, as Freud pointed out (1921) 

Relationship to Fucue States 

In * Contribution to the Study of Amnesia and Allied Conditions,” 
published in 1945 in co-authorship with Fredenclc J Hacker and David 
Rapaport, we made certain postulates which might now be viewed \v ith a 
slightly different slant and somewhat elaborated upon in considenng 
the relation to the early, undifferentiated raother-child relationship 
Fugues and allied states all are characterized by an altered state 
of consciousness There is amnesia for all essential facts of the previous 
life experience and, on awakening, for the content of the episode itself, 
although the extent of the amnesia may vary from one case to the next 
Not all fugue states are similar Some are short in duration, others last 
years, sometimes a neisr name is assumed, even a completely new per 
sonality may develop Some patients act m a strange way, so that they are 
detected immediately, others may bve socially acceptable lives under a 
new name in a new environment In all fugue states the sense of per 
sonal ideniU), of the person's “self or "me ’ ness, has been lost 

In our paper we compared these states with dreams and sleepwalking 
Their main difference from the dream state is that the ego still maintains 
full cathexis of raotihty, perception and many other integrative func 
lions of waking state living But there is no doubt that in both dream 
and fugue unconsaous w'lshes have an opportunity for expression, albeit 
in disguised form, to a far greater degree than in the waking state 

Since sleep is one of Lewm's ‘ oral triad ’ phenomena, the fugue an 

altered state of sleep — may well be closely related to the oral phase 
Although in classical psychiatric nomenclature fugues are labeled 
hysteric, we were able to show that they may appear in the most varied 
clinical conditions and character structures, as a symptom at the onset of 
a schizophrenia as well as in compulsion neurosis, depressions and 
hypomanic states As a matter of faa, two of the cases we studied were 
hyperactive m ilieir fugue states these vsere the ones that vsere detected 
immediately One of them, a few years prior to his amnestic disturbance, 
had had an episode of strange behavior after suffering a leg fraaure At 
that lime the patient had become fearful lest he lose his mind, was 
ilirough wiili life and wanted to leave home A fewr years later, appar 
cntly under too much pressure of work, he began to act strangely, as if 
he were an automaton This became progressively worse and ended m a 
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hypomanic state with confusion in which the patient lost his sense of 
place and time There was complete amnesia for this episode 

Karl A Menmnger (1919) described a case of a man who for years 
lived away from home under a new name and could not remember his 
previous existence When he "woke up he returned home, picked up is 
former life and was completely amnestic tor the fugue state Later on he 
developed a hypomanic state for which he was hospitalized During is 
state the amnesia for his fugue ivas lifted, but on recovery rom 
hypomanic episode, repression tor it set in anew The close 
blfween the fugue and the earliest phase of the libido « f 
clearly by this case, since in hypomania a regression to the oral phase 
libidmal development takes place mnld 

The first patient described in this paper, whose 
be analyzed as a return to unity with his mother, “ P™™ ““ 

contention Although he did not actually go . struggles 

described phenomena which could e un ° j f depressions 

to prevent a fugue He suffered from j „( 

When he could cry during the ‘’'P”®” ' childhood, m the hope 
estrangement He remembered having ^ jj ,5 mothers 

that his mother would see the tears an P 

habitual threat was to send him ‘ ^ „y, he started to feel 

was bad But on those occasions when *ie my ties, because 

strange, out of contact, depersona iz ported a dream in uhicli an 

then I lose my identity ’ In this context p 

adolescent boy announced that he 8 the patient 

walk until he would dissolve into g something 

begged the boys father not to let him g The associations 

to a girl, made her pregnant or so, pJ becoming one nilh the 

led again to the hallucinations, i . ^hc boy is going to vanish, 

pillow The patient, full of aHec , pf a jtory he had read, 

he IS going to lose his identity , tl with whom he had had 

about a man who ceased her name was not even in the 

an affair was not known at her a another was unknown 

phone book, then a friend of his a„ empt) 

r„d the story ends with, first and all that is left n a 

luncheonette, and then f mndwich The patient also brouglu 
empty chair in front f '“'"""a'tiauons opened up the whole prob- 

!em''oVhiT gu.h“a”bout shame in hi. life, vdiere 

to h^veT^ri’ed hi^S, and a. tot P<«"‘ “ - 
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in He had wandered aimlessly through the aty But then he began 
actively and compulsively to seek all sorts o£ contacts %vith acquaintances 
and former schoolmates This seemed to be a clinging to reality 

At t b>s point in the analysis the pattern complained about a lifeless 
feeling in his penis, and the idea came to cut it off He also had suicidal 
fantasies again, realiiing that he wanted to cut himseU off entirely He 
beliesed that if he killed himself the analyst would not reject him, since 
by his suiade he would have shoism that he realized his unworthiness 
Thus, suiade was the price he was willing to pay in order not to lose his 
analyst or mother losing her, he said, was equal to losing his identity 
'Tbe second patient described her states of amnesia as similar to night 
mares She would wake up thinking that she had had a bad dream and 
preferred not to remember it Bui it wcfuld plague bet, and certain 
elements gate her the conviction that n must hate had some reaht) 
Sometimes there were arcumstances proving to her that it could not have 
been a dream, but the quality of the expenence was as if it had been one 
It was most difficult in analysis to bring back to memory and to recon 
smi« the complete chain of events of the episode 

The third patient had a dream in which the analyst and her husband 
were sitting at a table in a self service restaurant. The patient tried to 
find food for herself and wandered aimlessly around searching for a tra), 
for food. Although it stood there, served on a large table, she could not 
get to it and could not find a place to sit The dream obiiously refers 
to a primal scene and to the pauents feeling of being left out Since 
this dream occurred during the reliving of her early mother relationship 
m the transference, the pnmal scene was the situation of most intensely 
felt desertion Inleresungly enough, as an assoaation the patient brought 
the novel The Spear in the Sand, by Raoul Faure This is a story of a 
man shipv.Teckcd on a deserted island The book desenbes wih great 
luadity his gradual disintegraUon because there is no contact with an^ 
bod) or anytlimg, lie finall) w-anders into the sea Thus it seems that the 
low of an unponant objea may lead to disiurbances of ego functions, 
whidi can be viewed as a partial regression taking place to the earliest 
mother-duld phase 

In the paper which 1 mentioned before, we stated that m the fugue 
itatc the pleasure ego of carl) development is recailiected under pressure 
of specific traumatic arcumstances or when particular fantasies arc being 
reactivated Tl\c satisfaction of unconsaous repressed fantasies in tlie 
fugue stale was likewise established there. The fugue seemed a compro- 
mise l>etwccn living and djmg it ti a partial suiade Tlie patient with 
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the space fantasies described in this paper clearly shows how closely the 
fugues and suicidal fantasies were connected 

Although the third pauent m the waking state had no symptoms of a 
fugue like nature except the repealed periods of nonattentiseness her 
dream indicated that in fantasy it existed This patient also revealed that 
in rage she had suicidal fantasies She considered both choices smade 
or the fugue, which one may conceive to be a suicide equivalent 
All three patients were analyzing their early mother child 
when they brought into the analysis ideas and fantasies 
self destructive tendencies as well as material related to fu^e stmm The 
material as presented by these patients gives 
allied states and in some inslances. 

are partial regressions to the nndifferen.iated phase of the early mothe 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF PSYCHOLOGIC STATE 
AND EPILEPTIC ACTIVITY 

Psychoanalytic Observations on an Epileptic Child 

LOUIS A GOTTSGHALK, M D (Cinannati) 


In the investigation oE epileptic phenomena, there are few detailed 
clinical reports available that describe the epileptic activity and the 
sequence of interpersonal and intrapersonal events during which the 
seizures take place In certain types of paroxysmal activity, variously 
called ‘psychic equivalent seizures,” ‘afiective epilepsy" (Wilson, 1940), 
and so forth, it may become impossible to differentiate between epileptic 
experiences (and behavior) and nonepileptic experiences (and behavior) 
This is especially likely to be so when the presumed seizure activity in 
\oUes complicated and highly integrated patterns of behavior and psy 
chologic processes On the other hand, just as the clinical phenomenon of 
the Jac^onian march giies a rough representation of neural structure 
and function, so the detailed description of more complex types of 
epileptic sequences may reveal relationships of brain structure and func 
lion to psychopathologic processes or relationship of psychologic stresses 
to brain function Previous reports (Gottschalk, 195S, 1955) have pro- 
vided evidence that psychologic factors, as well as other factors, can 
contribute to the form and frequency of seizures and associated clinical 
manifestations 

The present paper is about a ten year-old boy, Ned, svho was observed 
in psychoanalytic psychotherapy for a period of tssenty-eight months and 
ssho v.as follosscd by correspondence and occasional iniervicsvs for an 
other period o! five years This boy frequently had one of his three types 
of seizures during ilie therapeutic sessions m the playroom, and die type 

1 1 ron i! e Dcpailmnit of Prrdiiairy UohmUy of Cincinnati College of Afedldne 
Tan of ihli »tuly «rai done »,hUe il« author a Research Aivaciate at the Initltute 
for and rtychlatrlc Reaearch and Training Michael Rce*c Ifotnlul 

Q if j-o IlJlno %. 

rtr»mtc«l In rondented form at the Chiogo riyclioanalyilc Sodeiy Mitch 195G 
SS2 
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of seizure repeatedly observed during psychoanalytic sessions can most 
accurately be labeled as an “atypical or psychic equivalent” seizure The 
observations made with this patient illustrate not only the therapeutic 
value of psychoanalytic psychotherapy in the management of certain types 
of epileptic individuals, but also demonstrate the value of psychoanalytic 
study of epilepsy as an important avenue of furthering our understand 
mg of the neural basis of emotional disorder 

A brief summary of the kinds of seizures Ned deve oped in the chrono 
logical order of the appearance of the manifestation 

1 His atypical seizes were preapated nsnally by looking through 
an ordinary wmdow screen or occasionally by 

striped pa^erns on ^olhes. tahWo*- 

henceforth be designated as screen P the^ father had to leave 

onset when he was five fits consisted of spells of 

home to enter active duty m the army ^^nmoanied by unco- 

staring through a wmdow screen sfiaimg of the upper 

ordmated, generally syminetrica movements, with accom 

extremities According to the parents protective or 

panyrng head and neck mot.om suited to th^pam 

warding off actions against some —.rmres Ned would generally 

These slzure, lasted from one to not be 

remain standing, would only rare y jjad 

communicated with during the sp , oediatricians, psjcliiatruts, 

been doing during the spell be-«n 

and electroencephalographers w episodes were of an 

five and ten concurred m the opimou that diese ep 

epileptic nature „ g ; „ne had occurred at the 

2 His grand mal seizures recurred each >ear then, 

age of nine years, and J" . ^jes and biimg of the longue on 

after, accompanied by tome all evolied during "screen spell 

two occasions The grand mal age of ten )ean Tjpieal 

3 Thepsychcmotorse.zuresap^redjt^^^^^^i._^_^^_^^^ „„ 

in their pattern, lasting from « g.g,.,, organ.ted motor 

paroxysmal episodes of component, eg, teinng clollies m 

activity, with a prominent est^ „1,3, Jc to ' 

shreds or breaking furniture Thc^^ ^ 
seizures and could not be co during ihem It 

seizures he could not recall whm 1 ^ ^ p„ch.atr.c 

seizures Uiat motivated the p 
tion and treatment. 
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Possible Pathogenic Factors in the Epileptic Syndrome 


There iias no familial history of epilepsy or migraine and no relevant 
history of trauma or infection The patient's birth and development dur- 
ing infancy were free from any knowm symptomatic disorder All neuro- 
logical examinations revealed a normal state except for bilateral con 
struction of the peripheral visual fields ("tubular vision”), first appeanng 
at the age of ten years four months and lasting two months Thorough 
neurologic and ophthalmologic studies revealed that a disturbance of the 
form fields and not of the color fields was involved in this visual symptom, 
but there was no detectable structural or anatomical basis for it The 
visual field defect cleared up soon after the advent of psychotherapy and 
did not recur 


The first electroencephalographic recording, done when he was six 
jears old, shoved 3 c.pA spike and wave discharges, a little more pro- 
nounced from the right hemisphere 

Electroencephalograms done at the ages of seven, ten, and eleven were 
generally similar to the first electroencephalogram but showed a progres- 

“Tegular slow wave aaivity (3-4 cps) without regular 
spiking An electroencephalogram at thirteen, taken shortly after the 

treatment, gave evidence of focal slow 
actisity in the right parietotemporal region 

described by his parents as a boy svho, except for his 
Tnd d? ™stomarily conlonning to their standards, though clinging 
had seerb ° He was adjudged by psjchiatrists who 

33 "'cry immature and rather 

m^rL- ^ “'3>>hsh close 

rrpporL He was an onl) child 

sh/ZlTrZlZ mother revealed that 

otiicts were tlia^-i'r! ' person, whose relationships with 
mamlv imercsied >n'cstmcnt on her part She was 

Oiem She isa* m order to get support and approval from 

N™. rearinr kh V “'"■"-•“'Ecnt and unduly intimate in 

hciurnil, umiSved m'fmnrTr' ‘‘“""g '“s baths and 

he began mvchoW, I t ' “P •“ >’>= time 

tolctame m i T "'h" hand, she'showed poor 

lowaid her She of independence and hosl.hty he man.feTrf 

ShehadaTenden^ Tieuf "" T ^ ''°“'cwork 

iiiadetiuaie. ^ respects she comidered die fatlier 
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The father was a passive, self depreciative person who had difficulties 
in dealing with men m competitive situations or adequately asserting 
himself when someone’s demands were actually excessive, eg, an em 
ployer's As the oldest son in the family, the father had had to tale over 
the financial support of his otvn siblings at the age of fifteen because o 
the economic failures of the paternal grandfather, a temperamental 
chronic alcoholic The father worried that the f 
him, just as the father had replaced the 
dealt with his rivalry with his son by reaction 
giving him gifts, exposing him-when not pushing " the 
Confusing intimacy, aloofness, and compulsive demanih for clean! mess 
and orderliness -/hough the father wanted to do 
in experiencing a warm interest in and real companionship with 

Events Occur, r,g at the Onset of PaUenfs 

The onset of Ned’s first seizures ( for acme duty in 

of five years, in 1943, shortly after e , , ,j, 3 ( at this time she 

the army Interviews with the mother r ijireoed some of her 

turned to the patient for security an ° . „j„, Her inconsistent 

anger, aroused by her husbands leaving, at ronounced toward 

seductiveness and compulsive restraint we P 

him at this time. i.„nwn to ha\e occurred during 

No life situations of significance ok jaar, 

the time of onset of Neds grand mal 
and his psychomotor seizures, at the age of ten ye 

Effect of AnticonvuUant °ll^J'p!^chotl,eTat>y 

talons Before the Start of • screen spells" man, 

From the time of onset of his „ra of a letogenic 

of the standard phe'nobarb.lal, 

diet and administration of P„„a„s „t diese, had been med 

and mmcthadione (tridione), „„□! diange in the , 

■ effected no esseniw o howcicr, the 


Such medication had 


form of his seizure:l:the time psyid.^;; 


a nme about one ,car, being 

medicauon a fit 

of the destnicli'e 


patient had not “^“otobiml (30 mg ). usually after a 

given only a capsule of p ^ j„, tj 


hydanto.n. m a dose of 0 09 ^ n,onlh* of p5)ci>oi ^ 

the psychomotor spelu a»c 
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merit, the administration of diphenylhydantoin ^\as discontinued No 
anticonvulsant drug of any sort was administered during the remainder 
of the course of psychotherapy 


Psychoanalytic Observations 

At the initial interview, Ned was obser\ed to be a large boy for his 
age, plump pink skinned, ivith regular facial features He ■wore glasses 
Throughout this session he kept a knitted cap on his head He was rest 
less and moved about the playroom continually, sometimes apparently 
for purposes of exploration and orientation, but oftener without dis 
cemible reason He glanced out of the playroom window through the 
window screen furtively, without any immediate or noticeable reaction 
He then began playing actively with a dart gun and holster, while 
explaining he had seen several doctors previously at the clinic It seemed 
he explained, that he had ‘ hypnotic powers, could hypnotize himself 
by looking through a saeen, “a habit, very silly ” He went on to say that 
he vs anted to get nd of the habit because Dr H , his pediatnaan, told 
his mother he should As soon as any questions were asked, he regularly 
res^nded with the remark, ‘I don’t know, but often would later 
elaborate spontaneously with a more detailed and pertinent answer He 
VO untcere tensely that he liked to come and see doctors psychiatrists, 
bemuse he liked * to be amused” \Vhen his next responses were awaited 
rJi entertained being satisfied, he remarked 

amuse m)seU ” He did so for a while with 
It nnJ!? 1^ raatCTials Returning to the gun and holster and strapping 
irimrcr ® pulling out the gun rapidly and pulling the 

he^eSu .r"® because he * might be slot on 

to '^ugbt in the holster happens sometimes 

cun four'nr c' 'he dart 

Sr JZnJi'' T" .“."I” 'h"" ohser'ed. m a tone of 

Dnr.n,.'’.! * hl-c to be amused so much do I has e to go' ' 

timu-ht Im periods Ned resealed that he 

r n 1 ’P'"’ ''>.0 uucoutrollabic attacks of rage 

'tstr m Im, precipitated by secmiugly tris.al feSs 

listciirn- to ssiih ^ ‘nrerniption of a radio program he ssas 
(o- dcrJndcm " '“’'"“""'ent by the program s sponsor His demands 
S'llin-^nd =■'"*■>"') increased in the playroom 

htocU and then insanablv knSd'’''' 

n anably knock Uicm over and remark tliai ull towers 
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always topple over easily He then began to confide, anxiously, his fear 
of hurting someone in a display of a^ession, citing instances at the age 
of five and later when he threw snowballs or rocks at passing autos, once 
broke a window, and feared he injured someone The following hour he 
announced he had had a psychomotor spell after his pediatrician had 
put him on a diet because of being overweight Then he related how he 
had once had a fight with a boy who made a slanderous remark about 
his parents He said, with flashing anger, that he could kill somebo y 
who said anything against hts parents, he could even kill a grownup 
like me if I said any such thing 

He now attempted to express and to check hts rage an 
mnnicate the reason tor rt These aclmt.es became the 
treatment In games, such as checkers, he attempted to control my motes 
by sounds and gestures, drumming on the f ^ 

When reality tel.ng exposed the lack of ”= 5 '- elle of thes^e pr^ 

riirt-srhtS^^^ 

to show Itself , • crrppn soells,” which 

During the first three ° ,,“j^'“became decreas.ngly frequent 

had occurred one to several times y _,,nie the psycliomolor 

and disappeared for about six mon s ,a„~,nE from two to eight 

seizures became more frequent, the no . , 1 ,,, period Then, as 

a month No grand mal seizures various componenls of 

the patient began to be able and what feeling 

his psychomotor seizures, i e , e ps,cIiomotor spell, and 

he had about it at the moment ju p seizure. Ins psjclio- 

what he did, thought, and father frank psjcliomo.or 

motor seizures disappeared p„chotl.erapy In new o tint. 

episodes occurred after the 51x1 , . teen administered tut i 

the diphenylhydanioin sodium, discontinued In tliesc 

beginntng of psychodterapy was noted Situations wind. 

stances, no recurrence of the Flf spe ere then otowrf 

previously had been ^ the patient could dcscri an 

by typical temper tantrums, «''■* ‘XJ^epor. of h.s emotional tea nnm 
fully He could also gne a mo ,„adence of these 

during the temper ’nd became 

gmduflly decreased months of treatmen. they omirre. 

and briefer During the las b 
only rarely. 
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On the other hand, as psychomotor seizures waned and disappeared, 
the “screen spells," which had practically stopped at home, began to 
recur first at home and, by about the fifth to the sixth month of treat- 
ment, they began to occur during the therapeutic sessions in the 
playroom 

About this time, he asked several times whether I had been in the 


army, and told me that his father had He scrutinized my face carefully 
and obsen-ed that I looked as if I had been in the army, meanwhile 
pounding a ball of clay with his fist, rolling it into long thin cylinders 
and naming his creation ‘ snakes that could bite " He made a pouch like 
receptacle of the clay and then suddenly smashed it flat as a pancake 
and made a hole in the middle of it. Then he rolled another thin cylinder 
of clay, wound it into a flat spiral with a knob protruding from the 
center, and cut the knob with scissors and then with serious preoccupa 
tion, without any show of feeling except slight tension and a startled 
reaction after completion, he unraveled the thin cylinder of clay and cut 
It into even one inch sections On my asking, ' Are you frightened? ' he 
retorted, imtably and seemingly obtusely, ‘ I m not angryl ' 

Now he became resistant to coming to the sessions, covered his head 
with his jacket in the waiting room, imputed magical powers to me, and 
^pressed suspicions I would tell people his secrets I informed him I 
knew he was aniaous about his secrets. I did not know why, and I would 
not kn^ any of his secrets as long as he did not want to tell me about 
them ^cn he had his first screen spell during a treatment session It 
lasted tour or five mmutes He stood before a screen, tended to look up 
uh,t movemenu on a pencil he held in his hands, 

rubbed his genital region against the wall and made jerky 

tron^oZV T" "'“n “ ■' dodging some dan 

ten. oser m ''’'‘’PP'd Uie pencil om of his hand. 

1 toirii ri r The seizure lasted until 

assa I om ite ='"‘' ‘h™ -dtuu. a pause he turned 

“d walked out of die room The 
• I don t like mm sessions continued He explained, 

1 reneraied di^'^^ ' don t scant to give up" 

noi i^ant to irll ti secrets as long as he did 

" ;,r. d-S ^ inew^about him 
that he knew Iw |,,?i f’ *”) He seemed somewhat reliescd. remarked 

ihetaps. Kscral tim„ rT, ’ ^ '"'"dl) to die idea o£ 

to ilic phjroom aiVed for rula^M **** shoulder as wc waited 

lor rules of wnoui games, asked for help to solve 
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Jigsaw puzzles Now screen spells occurred in the playroom clearly 
whenever some dependent demand was frustrated m the transference 
He would get up and walk to the screen and soon start shaking During 
one of these episodes, while carrying on a conversation with me, he 
simultaneously reported he was having a dream In t is wa “’S ^ 
hypnagogic "dream," he said he was tvith many Intle ^ 

much smaller than he, suddenly in the ' dream’ he wanted to return 
home with his parents, he did so and felt better aiejy spec 

Though no associations to the dream were fovded privately spec 

mated th^at the "dream" Xrr othfcL.dren 

about his treatment— a wish to be i nroblems and also a 

("many little people”) were, and treatment, of 

contrary wish to escape from the p E „ j aho considered the 

his overwhelming hostile emotions an center of atten 

possibility that the "dream' cations of sharing affection 

tion and care rather than to tolerate 

with rivals . . .nfrnlations Ned made 

Subsequent sessions tended to ^ jjjag,cal wishes and 

further abortive efforts to pot suffice, he openly 

gestures in competitive games, a of some element of com 

Lerted hts rivalry with me wtth the addttmn of s^ 

promise, e g , he satd that ‘'>-sYm“p cti g up diult sucks 
pick up sticks, he was better than I m pick g P , 

Furthermore, he now '-S- f hypnotized him, he said 
how to hypnotize, and to be hyp lalk 

then I could get secrets out of ■ Hypnosis was not nec 

about hts secrets he had P'™' ^ manner, he elaborated that it 
essary, I said Persistently and gyppottze Then he could 

was% tmportant for htm “ „Jd.er He could ma e ho 

hypnotize others, his frien s, p y control her ( ■ j 

mother do th.ngs for htru, ^7gyp„„„s wa. not so jmwerf « 
air of ffnahty I declined, saying that yp np from 

he thought) With this, in to a fullblown temper lanmim, 

desultory and increased motor ^ i mdicalcd no 

threatening to throw p ayro g.^ be wus n I 

- -p’^^iirdi^iir.:. s...i-tr,nrouToTr:mdow 


became confident.a a" ccpcatedly Jcntioning that dicrc 

rf-rwinS^---''"'^*"'"^'’ 
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were some pretty nurses he could see I told him to enjoy himself, but 
at the moment I did not care to look out the window 

Now a period ensued of open cooperation in the treatment He 
s owe growing interest in the precipitating factors for and the frequency 
of his various kinds of paroxysmal motor excitement The nature and 
unction o t e screen spells continued to remain unknown for a time 
But It became clear that what once had all the clinical earmarks of true 
seizures, the spells that had developed relatively recently in 
and process of treatment, an explosive affective 

situation^^th which he could report the precipitating 

ham m m. "^'P^'enced, and the fear, 

rLl”atl®^h , f -P-'ses into action The 

termsl his sub ! possible to describe to someone else (in verbal 
iHie rcauenX =‘““=>‘od with a dramatic decrease 

CoLcomX w?.h b ' ■" psychomotor seizure 

of his chaotic affects fo master the mode of expression 

by an exacerbation of tL'’TcreTspenran 1 f T 

of shorter and shorter duration ^ ‘'"'P" tantrums 

standabfe boy, wlm "sserwd^lu ** reasonable, under 

what he avanted to He was blocked from doing 

privilege,, by his self assertions^Hc got a mbV° *°T 

coming 10 the clinic without tbe ® ^ * “ delivery boy He started 

But hu increased opTnncsrand Zf"’' 

new problems difficult to cope with To"”’ confronted his parents with 
parents, he tsouUI cancatufe tlmm m the presence of his 

mother s hat, dcmindineiu aul ’ P^'^S on either his fathers or 
likewise his mother do^that PP^JP^^*® intonations that lus father, and 
o' 'be aggressor that the " " P'“^ “"'"S 

standablc certainly tlian rfZrl™ at times, more under 

•resung lo both of hi, nareni, Z" P'^y’^S became dis 

became vuupcratue and'^causlic a ‘"other, svhen his play 

Portunaieb .i,/, ‘ " f‘o<l"cntly did ‘ 

attcninicd tcmi>cr ombursi°*Tnd*h". bis "psjehomotor seizures' to 

oicnu |„1 |.„ enllZau’ "”Pr’' ‘ohool adjust 

imchoihcnpeutic program Their rZ"* cooperation with ihc 

continue I, „p,,e|.o|,3™„,Z'‘'"“P'‘-'‘'°" ■" encouraging Ned to 
•erren .|.ell._wl„cl. had lemZr^'" ™portant at tins time, for Neds 
"'cn.-now rccurrcl a, freou^,?, “ 'i".'"' of treat 

■he Iherapcut.c inter. ,cwa It seLed Z,’'" " '“eal point of 

seemed that one mean, of ih.charge of 
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instinctual tensions, derivatives, and defenses against these drives had 
been abandoned for another channel of discharge, older in the patients 
life history and more complex 

His investigatory interests in the playroom and his transference reac 
tions began to change and became more specific He stated Not long 
ago I wanted to be a doctor You know, now I don't want to be a doctor 
any more? Not a regular doctor anyway I'd rather be the kind of doctor 
they have m a crime laboratory That would be more excitmgl I visited 
an FBI crime lab with my father not long ago 

He evidenced increasing interest m and use of certain playroom 
materials about which he had previously showed only brief curiosity 
a magnifying glass and kaleidoscope During one session while play g 
with the kaleidoscope, he suddenly became tense, put it down, and asked 
me whether I would play checkers with him VWen I 
returned to the kaleidoscope, became aimless y rest ess “ without 
the wtndow screen m the room, looked through i 
developing a spell (I observed casually to him that I “ 

have one of his usLl spells when looking 

room ) Very seriously he explained that i e P ^ ^ joolt 

wrong dir«tion-it should face ““f f ,Vd!d so wilhou. 

upwards for a while to have a spell A po looking 

hLng a spell and then explamed t a. ^ 
through the kitchen screen door, was shaking, 

his nose against the screen that he had got tense and angry 

At the next session he at firstjepo«rf that he «a g 
when an uncle had clipped a bit o expected that 

talking more about this '"tn ear, and he was prepared 

his uncle was going to cut his scalp or c ip ' gjtack He I'-as 

to defend himself aggressively agains 

relieved to experience no injury ^„rilv alla\ed, he apparently 

With anxieties about the matter [j,, rectal of some 

felt reassured enough to proceed gj he related, that I'hen 

“new discoveries' about himself e ••sJiook all o\er like a hu a 

he stood at a screen and had a .Vyj j can't help it The saccn 

dancer." He continued, “I try nut to ^ .t ^ - Later 

ought to be on a certain side of t e r I,e drew diagrams o 

on questioning him about spatial ^ f* j^^ j.^ed from age three to 
room arrangements of thehomes.ns.lu^ l>^ .j,, |.e 

und from five lo the uge of I" from hi. Wroom I" ^ 

could see directly into his paren j,x id 1 1 

apartment where the pauent a 
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ten, the doorway to his parents’ bedroom was noted to be on the same 
side of the room he indicated a screen should be to produce a screen 
spell on looking through it It developed that there was actually no 
door but only an open doonvay — between his room and his parents' 
and by lying on his bed he could see his parents' bed He could not re 
member that there were any curtains or checkered screens present be 
tween his room and that of his parents during the last five years, but there 
had been checkered bedspreads and tablecloths m the household He 


appeared astounded after drawing the diagrams of the living arrange 
ments that the sensation that he must look to the left and upwards 
through a screen to have a spell was coinadental with the direction he 
would have to look when lying or sitting on his bed to see through the 
oonvay into his parents bedroom He anxiously denied ever seeing any 
sexual activities going on between his parents— though he did not deny 
looking He suddenly disgressed. however, and burst forth with assoaa 
tions about his ovm sexual activities and confiicts He denied any mastur 
^ anything of that sort— well hardly ever 

It iti-i ^ ™pture I only touch it when I wash or urinate or when 

"«>ghborhood talk dirty about sex I think 
he f f “ dnve themselves insane " With this beginning, 

auimdt aSr, Although he could not be exphat why he felt so, his 
danecrous forh d't °'™ interests and play were that they were 

else s dcstniction “"'k eventuate m his own or someone 

any of his erot th” equally dangerous and forbidding to put 

L “ interesting to note 

but did not feel in 'l activities and sexual interests in girls 

be suicd hV^nel aiT^LuV '"P” '’'o °"o hfnd, 

motlicr told him Ht turned f'* 'T' made because his 

matten ) On the other hand t"" d^^'T’ ‘*““0 “"f“ed about these 

more He puitwo nimi-. ' ^"^^*''alent urgency to know 

»hoi at tlicm with a dirt"” plajroom window screen and 

sanding Z nc^s ofa f about his parents’ not under 
who looVed at lum from ^ reported dreaming of a dead unde 

1 ip.ru m 2 Z “ corned that h.s 

Ko.ng .o^lcenf g trouble 

'”nd one qc^nd Z tny oes" first be 

and tliongh lie cot a ncu r, ° broke Ins glasses 

He rc|>orted ilui he lookM refrained from shearing iliem 

he looked out of .lie window only m tl.e daytime when 
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he could see. At night he had med looking hut could not see because of 
the darkness, so he did not look then 

His anxiety mounted and he volunteered he felt uneasy when he came 
to see me, he did not know why, but felt scared, but f ^ 
needed my help He briefly again begged to be hypnotized, and he as e . 
"Why does a hypnotist look in a person's eyes?' Then, still discuKing 
matter, he volunteered, “I hypnotize myself at the screen, )ou ° ' 
get in complete control of myself, like in a trance or „ 

Then he expressed some preferential interest in f ‘ 

complained that his father had to go to nork and he ha g 
in the morning, while his modier stayed home, and f 
a little housework He himself hked to cook and clean he said He 
rather be like mother and stay home and rest an o jeJl 

He related that he was having pen 

me about them — they were too perso pretending I ws 

and paper and saying, ' This is safer," he wrote J 

tucking a girl m my dreams " And, statemenls, he confessed 

I don't know why " Elaborating on th 

he had had sexual dreams nightly since recium. 

eight he had tried performing and threatened 

had been caught by his mother a . ^ j alley and has mg 

but not whipped He had fantasies P ® ,jouid call die 

people svatching him from dieir « ,„tj, his 

police and get him jaded He said year ago, and he 

motherwhen his father svas away onauip. as lam 

ivould start jerking and shaking, ^ j^oj; „p a girls dress or 

pull the covers away from her go material was accora 

see through their dress ' T is “ gnally mdd crjing as " 

panied by vasomotor reaction , „ 

left saying, "I needed to get ihis , ,y free reporting of fanlancs, 

A long period of confessions an^ reHn^y^__^^ pre<mcnpa..on, were 

affects, and conflicts hat sorelhmg bad, somethmg ahen. 

prominent He said he had the idea lha^^_^^ ^ reporicd 

svas inside of him With a lone of . f „«e 

that he hked to P'^f^^hoy" he nr.na.cd m a ™p and 

When he was a very raw hamburger and garl c H 

nosv he loved to eat ms ro do with Ins iron • ro 

svhether these •'“hm had ^^r. =""^'’J,;f,ro^Me was iha. h' 

svere some impurities in ^ mpeworm Hu ‘ 

cat raw meat because he nug'“ S' 
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ate too much. His mother and pediatrician had said he was overweight. 
(He -vseighed 125 lbs and ivas now eleven years old ) 

The folloiving hour he talked about ho^v much fun it tvould be to 
break all the windows in the apartments on Lake Shore Drive This re 
minded him of the time he threw a rode at a passing car and broke a 
window, It was dangerous and someone might have been killed, he 
reRected. At this moment, he walked to the playroom windotv and looked 
out through the screen and his arms and legs jerked briefly He stepped 
away from the screen and reported that he jerked because he thought he 
might get hurt if he hurt someone He channelized these conflictual fan 
t^ies into hyperacti\e shooting with the dart gun for a feiv minutes and 
then expr^sed a more elaborate fantasy He wondered, he said, when a 
gangster shot a girl why the gangster did not base sexual relations mth 
the dead woiMn. he would think of doing il Continuing, he reported 
that he played with two boy friends at this sort of game One placed the 

He hi If ^ good actor " 

« ^ deteane. most of the time And they played 

he S llr ''a>s Near the end of this sLion, 

hostile fann« ^ presumably, was a stimulus for some of his 

Oh t t actress, 

Areegh Ute ..ndZ^He cTufd'Z"' 

tr^e^ h? “d'^l' -e t ^pZeZ [r.lr 
imercoursc>sheiihclo<;ked'LtheX™”H™''®‘"''‘‘ """ 

hurt and angry when his nareni ^ He remembered feeling left out, 
stay alone in his oien bcdrTCm and made him 

he sS'pmrnnd 

n.-nkencd.,L!nxZ,“m“hr„:" 

hij mother that somconi* i / room, and complained to 

f:.-her His moiiS m,d ,. 1 ^?°' "" 

and nometbal. rmcalcd his ° "'“™ Associause material, serbal 
eaclumc of Inm. and sccondani! n* ‘"terest in one another 

hii depcndcni and erotic inirr ^ that his father interfered siith 

of retahaiion for In, dcslmci '' diffuse pcrsasise fear 

-Se and 

out of the «iZoZ,l,Z"hTeZ"fe'7''' ° - maybe,” fooled 

Itrr drten,i.ely-I,ie rmZn hi, arms and 

prolonged generalired startle react, on_and said 
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"I jerk like I’m afraid of something" Then he reiterated in more detail 
"I’d like to see my parents scremng I ve always wondered what they do 
at night I was always curious about what went on in their e room an 
wanted to be in there with them too " , , . u 

There followed several hours during which he elaborated o" “ 
fantasies and indicated further information about the 
screen and his "screen spells as a substitute means *scha ^ 
ited conflictual tensions The recurring inL 

sented at this time was a ^ Xaled°some common childhood 

deration or injury by the P°''“ „„mriiion and child 

misconceptions about the processes of p cooulation The 

birth Sexual intercourse, he ““rntriinh vTa prLss of 

baby developed in the stomach an wa gi mothers navel 

defecation The fetus’ umbilical cord - he felt, 

from the inside And a woman with an .^^^5 injured when he 

conceive another baby, one of his on it soon She could 

was a baby and she was going to hav P mother was actually 

not have any more babies (A breast operation on h.s mo. 

impending) and had to wear glasses 

He wondered whether he jj^rtugh screen, especially ^ 

because he had hurt his eyes by S jjjg jo-een He 

cause he kept trying to look ‘■'''““S ^ hc^vould first start looking 

related that when he went to the seemed pulled 

downwards through the sma o Somclliing attracted lum 

upwards, into the sky area, an , j^g demonstrated exactly w i 

toLrd the left and upwards At this of h.s charac.ens.ie 

the screen and develop™ y encour 


(1) ■ I see a farm svoman ^ . A my fur me I. m.gM 

left A package is in *<= a caboose The woman with 

be a red light, a fl her ’ C^Heh. down 

wheelbarrow is sexy I „rfiil is coming from tl PP^ 

(2) "A ray of light, pow ' 

across the blue sky’ ^ boa,, s'rtpH 

(3) • Two sailors are * „ „oxt lo a dock 

behind the other, “"“"S , ., he window „pon<led as 

While he was s.dl sts"^ ,„k.ng dream. '^'^f^„^duns 

his assocnlions to «rm.n „„„an wheneser I th.nk 

follows • I get that Idea about u. 


and shoulders But at my encour 
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bad 1 jerk as i£ something stops me from thinking or doing anything 
more A caboose is the rear end of a tram The ray of light is hke part of 
God, letting me kno^^ he knows everything and to beware I don't know 
what else to say about the two sailors, except that one was behind the 
other ' 

I told him I realized he was in a hurry to copy a grown up man and 
ha\e sex relations, but he was terribly afraid someone would get hurt and 
he was trying to figure out what to do about this problem He responded 
to this interpretation with the equivocal statement that he liked to cook, 
stay home, be hke his mother, but he would rather be like his father 
For a period of many sessions thereafter he frequently went to the 
screen and had spells, the form of the seizure and the content of the 
verbal productions undergoing remarkable transitions 

(1) (#4®) looked through the window screen for a ■while and 
reported that he saw a man pulling on a rope At first he seemed to be 
pulling It downwards from the roof of a house Later, the man seemed 
to be pulling it out of the ground The patient had occasional jerking 
and shaking movements of his arras while looking through the screen 
He rubbed his ejes after reporting what he saw and sat down and com 
plained that looking strained hts eyes He said he thought a lot about 
seeing naked women, and that he had a feeling of pleasure going to the 
screen and looking through tU The rest of the session he indulged m 
compulsne play by himself with the pick upsticks, not asking for my 
participation 

(2) (#49) He svas generally uncommumcatne and sulky At the 
screen, he put his hands in and out of his front and back pockets, some 
times grabbing through his pockets at his genitals or buttocks Between 
tlicse motemenis he made other motions that looked hke he was hitting 
liimscif or defending himself I commented he looked like he was having 
a figliL He immediately walked auay from the screen and asked whether 
lie could go to die toilet and ha\c a boucl movement Upon returning, 
he volunteered that his parents tried to slop liim from looking through 
the screens at home and he icsenicd their interference I reminded him 
I had not been stopping him 

(5) ("50) At the screen he revealed offensive and defensive well 
coordinated movements v%tth his arms and hands He touclicd and 
pabbet! briefly at lus buttocks then jerking his hands auay, he grabbed 
bricH) at Ins genitals-— going rapidly from one to the oilier for about ten 
ninutcs I said I vondered why he never finished doing what he wanted 
vnh Ins hands He said nothing but the jerking defensive and offensive 
mosemtn's vuh his hands stopped and he began to masturbate gemtally 
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with some coital movements When told at the end ot the session lhat it 
was time to leave, he reported he did not recall what happened ivhile e 
was at the screen I told him what had occurred and he appeared sur 
prised , 

(4) (#51 53) Screen spells continued occurring m the playroo 
Dunng one of the spells he remembered that, though there was no doo , 
there was a checker painted screen between his room an is p 
when he was between the ages of three and five ,,<ml 

Masturbatory activity during the spells was 
imagery of having sexual relations with a gir an ur g 
screfn he acted out terror. gu.It and self punishment a fAThe « 
and hostile impulses After I described ^ that he 

marked that he did not ordinarily express ^ gpejis 

had a difficult time communicating what e w 

He now related that he masturbated r^u ar y dissociation when 

porch He reporied feelings of - -me 

he masturbated, for example, he ® i-,mcd that he clearly re 

body else when I maslurbaie" And ihen c 

membered biting his mothers , breast operation not 

because of his biting that his pother and 

long ago Also, he said his ^ operation (The mother 

she had said it was his fault she had to ha p robably said some- 
dented ever having said such lo the rf, 

thing like this which the patient unmnsci decreasing he- 

(6) (#54 58) The screen open 

quency in the playroom Inste , 

rivalry and aggression m games, P “ something 

He confessed that he went to ^^d by the frustration of de 

that made him angry The anger especially by h>* 

pendent wishes and .he d „g me, a, was rcpen.cdl) oh 

Lther (but also by other „ angered, he became 

served in the playroom „ .<,„,rone. fell anv.ou. and V 

afraid he would ■ go crazy, would kt^ .he theta 

and puntshedhtmself (actually 

peutic sessions) macieal potentialities of oo ‘ng 

(6) (#90) The destructive, roagia ^ ,p,,| |,c reporieu 

prominent U.eme of be „a. pushing and had 

he had the impression dia ' „ ^„ed to ““'O • ,,110 

wall looking out the reported dia. .. wa. .emt,.ng 

pushed It out with Ins knees H 
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to imagine he had such powerful thoughts, looks, or movements, and it 
was reassuring to learn he did not have them. 

(7) (#92). "When he first came into the playroom, he reported becom- 
ing periodically enraged at his “boy friend," E., for looking or staring at 
him. For doing so, the patient had wrestled with E., had become so in- 
furiated at him, he had nearly strangled E. Ned's mother warned him not 
to become so violent in his wrestling with E. because “it mi ght be fatal.” 

The immediate question that occurred to me was: what provoked the 
patients fury in this situation? Some answer w'as given by the patient 
himself during this session as he stood at the screen and reported a vivid 
visual fantasy, accompanied by appropriate motor accompaniments. He 
satv E. coming at him with a long pole with a big ball at the end; the 
ball was burning. Ned was terrorized because he had the idea E. was 
going to ram this pole up his rear end. So, it appeared that Ned's anger 
was a fear-inspired warding off of a fantasied brutal anal attack by his 
oy nend and the idea of E.'s attacking was a projection of his o^vn 
sadistic concept of the masculine role. 

Because the patient always turned his back to me when he looked out 
P'jyrooi" window screen, I ventured to ask him whether he had 
c Idea he had to get hurt physically if he depended on me too much. 

I "u 'w blocked, left my side and went to the 

nnfl «i*f } ^ episode of his old stereotyped screen spell, came back 
the "m'' hk chair, all 

scver-il returning to the screen after he made 

Rather t ^'*^11 forth and asked him what was the matter. 

to^tT he lost contact with me when he 

so Tlien whether or not he wanted to do 

Iwinr a thought sometimes maybe it svould “be nicer" 

fed feamed , T ' opparently digressing, he said he 

"msdmw r" h" ‘-*-s at sfhool; he was using 

kind of extremrl" ' “tther explanation by him turned out to be a 
fed prim rec^'I ""T" ““"'o'—- Now he complained of having 
once^^chienT .ck him'""’,'- => -a! 

He made no cLnf.- "■’‘h ‘‘ "''cn the blade svas closed. 

■nc.lia.clymoterelaxTand'^o’mU,?'""''™’’ 


' n.r fe l"'rTn«ri a namber o, wap. 

U li „j.r a -term.,™,. ,„br,l„i,r ralr. and 

tbu. ^ No™ V™"”'” I" mnnrnlon »l,h con- 

.>0 mtPTprmilon wi» matJc at ihh Umc. 
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In subsequent sessions, his masodiistic concept of the submission or 
feminine role and his sadisuc concept of the dominating or mas culin e 
role were acted out less in his play with contemporaries and in his smen 
spells Instead he put his ideas and concepts more an mor j j 

and on such occasions he experienced 'scared feelings that were clearly 

“ When he'tcame openly competitive with “ w ^ 

he was less inclined to overshoot ™ar niy dependent 

posed to destroy ruthlessly his individuality or being 

and submissive, he became less fear boyhood 

damaged But a restless ^'-O-'^Hexull preroga^s of malliood 
and a premature desire to assu mdelibly ira 

and fatherhood persisted This having been designated by his 

planted in his mind by the experien period his fatlier was away 

mother as the 'man of the houm un g hi,. 

in the military service for three ) 

years old , ^j,«fhpraDeutic work with Ned had to 

Unfortunately, the regular completed, for I was 

be discontinued at this time m.ijtary service But by con-espond 

obliged to move to another city fo ^ occasional intervieus, a five 

enee with Ned and hts parents 

year followup of Neds «•>'“ J"” ” interrupted, his "screen spells 
At the time when his mfrequenlly at home No psjcho 

occurred rarely m the “"nd none were Hianifestcd for 

motor seizures had recurrc „nn of his treatment Two gran 

a five year period following term p„iod he was be mg 

seizures occurred during the tweny g he was making 

0b3d .ntens.vely They ap^ 

efforts toward breaking ^ P„„,Iis of obsena.ion 
mal spell happened after eighteen *erapeu..c scssmn. horn 

pared to come, on his °7. The second one 

the company of e.dier o' ^ulmugh he w-as '“P'-’f 

after termination of his hjause he wanted m r g I I 

about the ending of tr”™™ to the !«'" '"Vful wha. 

non as a sign he had chaotic impulses he 

be the master of h.s ow n strong , ^ figure 


ne tne mas.. g“o<>tl .firoron 

he might do mthout ihe^t' , ,„,,ment. at the age 


or‘yea“r after al- '‘XhTF" 

allowed this because he lia 
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because he had grown rapidly in the ensuing year and was now almost 
as tall as his father. They reasoned, incorrectly, that he ivas as mature in 
his psychologic integration as he looked physically. Within a week after 
arrival at the summer resort, there rvas a recurrence of his grand mal 
seizures, each one occurring during the course of a “screen spell. The 
compulsion to stare through window screens had recurred soon after his 
arrival at the place where he was to work for the summer months. The 
boy's father wrote me on July 24, 1952i 

On the 28th of June, Ned went to a camp in the north woods to 
work as a waiter and bus boy. We did not tell the owners of the camp 
about Ned's ills. Ned did not want us to do so. He said he would not 
go to the screens and therefore would not have any seizures. On July 
11th, Ned had a seizure early in the morning while in bed, looking 
out of the screen. His roommate told us that he did foam at the 
mouth. After that he went back to work, but did not feel well, com- 
plained of pains in his stomach. 

On July 19th my wife and 1 went out to visit Ned. We saw him 
and he did not feel well and wanted to go home. On July 21st Ned 
had another seizure the same way. We can now put his seizures as 
definitely coming on from the screens. 

1 asked Ned why he didn't stay away from the screens. He said 
that it feels good while he stares through them and he wants more 
and more. 

Now that they have returned what do you suggest we do? . . . 

From our previous work together and additional information Ned 
was able to tell me later about his experiences that summer of 1952, it 
was possible to piece together the psychodynamic mechanism leading to 
die seizures. 

The temptation to act out his aggressive sexual fantasies and the 
fear of retaliation or loss of parental care should he gratify these impulses 
became o\cn\helming in the setting of iltc summer resort, 

Tlic outcome of these inner conflicts svas a pleasurable compulsion 
to go to a svindow screen and look tltrough it. Thereupon, as our pres’ious 
studies rescaled, he rc-cxpcricnccd and acted out on himself in an abor- 
tisc ss'a), his forbidden impulses and the punishments for them. 

After further correspondence wiili Ned and his parents, Ned svas 
adsiscvl to Tcsumc taking anticommlsant medication, namely, sodium 
diplicn^lh^dantoin .00 gm. twice a day. Though his “screen spells" had 
neser been blocied by dtis mcdicaiion. there was sufTicient reason to 
expect tJiai the final consequence of some of these “ps^dtic seizures,” dte 
grand mal seizures, could l>c blocked by dilanun. Furthermore, Ned was 
now aware of the sources of )iit anxiety about his de|>endcnt and sexual 
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urges and was not so desperately self critical and punitive about the 
sexual and hostile reactions he had to seductive or controlling uomen, 
such as his mother Therefore, it was believed he might find a better way 
to handle the tensions generated by these conflicts than by compulsively 
acting them out while looking through a window screen His parents 
never did understand the full details of his emotional problems and I 
did not pass along to them the "secrets that Ned had entrusted to me in 
strict confidence He told them himself however, much more about his 
inner experiences and conflicts than he realized he could and he found 
them, as might be expected, quite understanding and accepting of him 
in comparison to his threatening fantasies of parents or other authority 
figures . 

After the brief episodic recurrence of the screen spells and gran ma 
seizures m 1952, there was no recurrence of any seizures throug out t e 
next three years From the viewpoint of his parents, Ne mature v 
without any notable signs of emotional instability rourse 

chatty letter about Ned from his mother illustrate his c ini 
from one point of view 

^ Dec 12, 1954 

We have lots of good news fhe screens, 

Ned was very good all summer He bother him an) more 

and he would say to me that the screens do not bother him ) 

He feels that he has the ^ twice a day, and he has 

Ned has been taking the sodium "/'^S.cme (m 1952) 
not had a grand mal seizure since star i ^ . things in a different 

He IS feeling less nervous he was, accept th ^ 

light, gets along better hfgets too nervous and can J 

time though on his tests Can it be t .^rarned against talmg h 

think? Algebra is his tough subject H jj, 3 t he can ^ 

by his advisor in school, but Ned outside help and seems to 
to college However, he is getting so 
catching on i--,rned to drive 

He was 16 years old Sept 26tli jort of 

not applied for his which I am 

account of the passage m the awarding of a 

booklet cited State regulations disa ph)sician’s statcm 

license to an epileptic person exaP‘ ‘ ^ 
the seizures were well controlled ] has be j 

Dr Gottschalk, I want you to know ^ ^^g of golf 

everything a boy his age should do ne ^ 
his social life has been good school but he _ 

Ned has had a part travel quite a ,.g fu« 

found It too much for him He to^^^ ^[ih.m die 
Ned IS a fine boy, and we ^/^jhamed of H 
accepted his sickness and hasn t 
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because he had gro^vm rapidly in the ensuing )ear and %vas no^^ almost 
as tall as his father They reasoned, incorrectly, that he is as as mature in 
his psychologic integration as he looked physically Within a s\eek after 
am>al at the summer resort, there was a recurrence of his grand mal 
seizures, each one occurring during the course of a "screen spell ’ The 
compulsion to stare through ivindow screens had recurred soon after his 
amral at the place where he was to work for the summer months The 
boy’s father WTOte me on July 24, 1952 


On the 28th of June, Ned went to a camp m the north woods to 
work as a waiter and hus boy We did not tell the owners of the camp 
about Ned s ills Ned did not want us to do so He said he would not 
^ therefore would not ha\e any seizures On July 

, had a seizure early in the morning while in bed, looking 
out of the screen His roommate told us that he did foam at the 

5°“^^ f ^ ^ but did not feel weU, com 

plained of pains m his stomach 

’'if® ^ out to Msit NccL Wc saw hun 

?Sh 'vanted to go home On July 2l5t Ned 

now put his seizures as 

Gehnitely coming on from the screens ^ 

that u fr°m the screens He said 

and more "hile he stares through them and he svants more 

f«ow that they hate returned what do you suggest we do’ 

was ahtp work together and addmonal information Ned 

wS ^ .He ^penences that summer of 1952. tt 

the seizures together the psycfaodynamic mechanism leading to 

fear of retHiaimn™ i° *”* aggressive sexual fantasies and the 

became otcrwhclinme°” ° should he graufy these impulses 

to go to a window ^ee”' “nH'cta was a pleasurable compulsion 
studies rescaled he Ihrough it. Thereupon, as our presaous 

•.sc was hT, o- on himself m In abor 

After f “nh; t " ‘"'•’f” ts for them, 

adsued to rXruSr parents, Ned was 

diphenylhsdamom 09 ™ ^"'‘“mvulsam mcdicauon. namely, sodium 
oeser bee!. blockrdt®^J'':“ f screen spells had 
expect that the final mr, ^ medication, there was suffiaent reason to 

now aware of the sourr^ t » by dilantm Furtliennore Ned was 

me sources of hu anxiety about hxs dependent and sexual 
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urges and was not so desperately self critical and punitive about the 
sexual and hostile reactions he had to seductne or controlling i\omen 
such as his mother Therefore, it was beheved he might find a better ivay 
to handle the tensions generated by these conflicts than by compulsively 
acting them out while looking through a window screen His parents 
never did understand the full details of his emotional problems and I 
did not pass along to them the * secrets that Ned had entrusted to me m 
strict confidence He told them humelf, hoiieier, much more about his 
inner experiences and conflicts than he realized he could, and he oun 
them, as might be expected, quite understanding and accepting of him 
in comparison to his threatening fantasies of parents or other authority 

''^After the brief episodic recurrence of the screen spells and grand mal 
seizures in 1952, there was no recurrence of any „ 

next three years From the viewpoint of his parents e 
without any notable signs of emotional instability Qnoui. n tom 
chatty letter about Ned from his mother illustrate h.s clinical course, 

from one point of view , 

^ Dec. 12 1954 

We have lots of 8°“'* HrSd not* sund'at the screeni, 

not had a grand mal seizure si was^accepts things m a different 

He IS feeling less nervous than he w^ G as?mge) He has a tough 
light, gets along better nenous and can i 

time though on his tests ^vamed against taking i 

think? Algebra is his to take it so that^ «n go 

by his adviwr in some outside help and seems to be 

to college However, he is getting 

catching on 26Ui has learned to drne tne or. 

He svas 16 years old a, He is sort of afniid on 

not applied for his Ih.ch I enclosing 

account of the passag . disallouing the awarding n j 

booklet cted State ...dt'a phjs.can . sra.cmen. that 

license to an epilepn P i , i 

were well coniroiieaj . j, 


^LToSa^^ders hee/^^ ,ehoo. hut he ^m. ..cauw he 

Ned « a hasn't been ashamed of it. 

accepted his sickn 
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"We are very thanWul to you for the help you ha\e given us, for 
alone ue would have been lost We arc always dunking about you 
and will never forget you So the best again to you and youn 

A follow up interview with Ked when he was seventeen showed that 
he was still seiiure free He was dating girls and was comfortable in his 
relationships with them Compulsively looking dirough window screens 
no longer attracted him He was advised to continue taking sodium 
dilantin medication, 09 gm , twice a day, because it was felt Uiat this 
medication, though it had not been found previously to stop his screen 
spells did block the grand raal component of his epilepsy 

"Whether the emotional trigger mechanism for his seizures is less likely 
to operate as he continues to mature and find more adequate ways of 
managing his psychologic conflicts will have to be determined in the 
future 

Discussion 

A resume of the psychological factors activating Ned’s seizures is 
helpful as a point of departure for discussing the theoretical implications 
of the empirical observations made during this boy's psychologic 
treatment. 

Screen Spells A characteristic chain of events was observed to cul 
mmate m saeen spell m the playToora (1) Ned would be either engaging 
the therapist in some play or talking with the therapist. In this interac 
tion, an inadent would occur which Ned would presumably expenence 
as a frustraUon, the frustrating agent being either someone that Ned was 
telling the therapist about or the therapist himself, e g , the therapist or 
someone else did not fulfill some explicit or implicit demand of Neds 
(2) The pattern of Neds vsnmediaic activities would abruptly change, 
whatever he was doing or saying He would turn and walk toward the 
window, on reaching it vsould glance slightly upward through the screen, 
and would often reiterate that at times he was unaccountably and irre- 
sistably drawTi to the screen (3) Generally, staring less than half a minute 
through the screen did not lead to a typical screen spell During this 
half minute, verbal interchange with Ned was open. yVhen questioned, 
he never saw any relaaon between his compellmg feeling to go to the 
screen and the context of the immediately preceding interactions with 
the therapisL He never volunteered that he experienced any feeling of 
anger, fear or frustration In fact, he usually denied any such feeling 
when he was asked But an accurate and acceptable interpretation of the 
preceding situauon and Neds presumably covert aims and feelings 
could at this point prevent the development of a screen spelL (4) If Ned 
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looked through the screen for longer than about half a minute, a saeen 
spell of varying duration invariably occurred during the fint 5 ear of 
psychotherapy Thereafter, modified screen spells, during ivhich he uas 
communicating his subjective expenences, lasted as long as five to ten 
minutes and could be terminated voluntarily by himself or on request. 

Grand Mai Seizures Grand mal seizures were neser observed in the 
playroom In all instances in which they occurred, however, it v\’as ob- 
served by his parents, or other observers, that grand mal fits developed 
some time during prolonged screen spells Psychiatnc investigation added 
the information that the infrequent grand mal seizures tended to occur 
during a period when he had been making efforts, often premature, 
toward independence from parental control and support 

Psyckomotor Seizures No psychomotor seizures were observed dunng 
sessions in the playroom Retrospective verbal comments y ® ® 
the situations and his personal feelings and aims just 
onset of such seizures gave evidence that a sequence o even 
somewhat similar to those witli the screen spells , 

rienced some feeling of deprivation which ® , tvoicalh 

psychomotor seizure The deprivation, as reported by 
of a mvml vanecy For example, on one 
had been listening to a cowboy radio thnller P '> 

rupted by the announcer making a commeraa . e ^ 

at the tnLruptton. and a psychomotor etts couMgnc a 

report what he did dunng the seizure Only “ ® f 

description of the behav.oral details be 

thoughts or feeltnp during a backboard He 

reported he had been bouncing a break his tennis racket 

missed several shots, felt furious, ton e componen«. 

A psychomotor seizure, with the usual -vantonl, destmetne 

followed ^l.,1-^rlp^lstlc of die intervening 

A perhaps essential differentiaung ,l,j psjcbomoior 

variables m the psychologic ,, ,.as the fact dial iNcd 

seizure as distinguished P™” ‘ of coune. to die siluaiion) 

could report feeling angry (on o P ^ .j be was aware o 

just before the onset of the of a screen spell-oni) a 

no emotion or ^ ^ ou, „f a tsimlow screen 

compulsion to go to and look oui 

Psychologic Stale ™ Wunor w. the phenomenon of 

An unusual feature of Jh'" ■> I 
the so-called "screen spells 
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From the psychoanalytic point of view, these episodes would, at first 
sight, appear to be a kind of hysterical conversion phenomenon Various 
aspects of the seizure manifestation lend themselves well to the inference 
that a forbidden impulse and the punishment for it is being expressed 
Also, condensed and symbolized in these spells appear the scoptophilic 
activities of the little boy trying to discover what his parents are doing 
in their bedroom, the jealous rage cont^ming the father's prerogatives 
with the mother, the guilty fear of his sexual impulses to the mother and 
aggressive impulses to the father, the attempted solution to these for 
bidden impulses by displaang the one impulse to the other parent or to 
the self, and by the converting of the elements of the psychologic conflict 
into somatic manifestations Finally, there is the regressing to earlier 
psychophysiologic levels of integration and the forgetting (or lack of 
awareness) of the psychologic expenence and motor behavior while at 
the screen Supporting evidence that Ned was capable of dealing with 
emotional stress tlirough conversion mechanisms was the episode he had 
of tubular vision" for which no structural basis could be demonstrated 


and which cleared up soon after psychotherapy started 

Further evidence of the importance of the role of psychologic conflict 
in not only the content but also the pathogenesis of the screen spells was 
the fact that the frequency and form of the usually stereotyped screen 
spells could be modified by psychotherapy During psychotherapy these 
yells were modified to the point where the boy was able to report, just 
e ore or during a spell, thoughts and feelings that were highly unaccept- 
a e to imself, and concomitant with these communications to the 
** nioior behavior during the seizures changed and typified 
tec cmy is of the psychologic reactions he was in the process of putting 
into wor s The boy revealed a terrible fear of punishment and aban 
onment or his forbidden impulses and primitive tensions As he 
earn , rom experience with me m the treatment situation, that his 
g^cssne antasics and fears of retaliation were not appropnate to 
\ ^ more cffectisc ways of integrating and disenm 

»inn« ** ^ perceptions of his past experiences and his expecta 

preparations for action in Ins current adjustment 
tlrcrrai#- * r dynamic changes in his persomlity, a pronounced 
dcCTysc in tl,c frequency of hts seizures occurred 

anjtmt dicse emotional conflicts and psychologic mccli 

cin.tair ii ^*^pc3rcd obscrs-ations Uiat their stirring up could pre 
llm cpilci'tir^" “plain t!ic mechanism ot 

loRic mcchan.sm, ssulmm 
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features of the patient’s clinical manifestations not accounted for very 
well by a primarily psychological theory When these spells began, at the 
age of five, an electroencephalogram revealed 3 c p s spike ivave rhythms 
that, in terms of our present day knowledge, are thought to signify the 
presence of a neurochemical disturbance (secondary to many different 
possible factors) involving thalamocortical function (^Villiams 1953) 
The screen spells were quite stereotyped for years, which is customary 
With an epileptogenic seizure, in fact, they did not vary in form until the 
boy was in psychoanalytic therapy Though they were not blocked by 
anticonvulsant medication he had received (diphenylhydantoin. mesan 
tom, tridione, phenobarbital), the occasional frank grand mal seizure 
developed only during saeen spells These aspects of the screen spells 
cannot be accounted for by psychoanalytic theory alone, although e 
idea of a neurochemical factor in the pathogenesis of personality disorde 
IS not inconsistent with psychoanalytic theory tn 

In this case then, both psychologic factors and a 
cerebral functioning are necessary to account for the ^o'og.c c I nra 

mantfeslattons Wtfhout e.ther factor, the “ 

syndrome would not have occurred As a means to 
obviously not possible ettpertmentally to cancel 
the effects of The other factor alone The “fP” “ p’ U 

hypothesis comes of psychotherapy and 

motor seizures stopped after the n discontinued after 

did not recur, although diphenylhy antoin ^,55 associated 

these SIX months A d-oont.nuat,on of ^and 

with the administration of dipheny ) , ’ „ triggered saeen spells 

blocked by this anticonvulsant R'/Sg the effect of 

and screen spells triggered grand ™ associated null die ab- 

psychologic factors through ^yc o discontinuation of the 

sence of all seizures for more th ^ receded no anticomiilsant 

psychotherapy during which t p ,|,a recunence of 

medication New external stre follow up period The patient 

screen and grand "tal seizures „f d,p„e„,ll„dan 

has now been seizure free for ) canceled out by ps) 

torn This boy-s emotional “"f J i;"'^„..„„al facor, ,n sumulaung 
chotherapy, but the ,hc cerebral functional duorder 

seizures has been reduced The rfe«J ^ ^ ,„,J 

which has been shown adjudged from a recent e 

(Ltberson, 1955) ^'^te“« has been reducetl too by d|e 

troenceplialogram), ut pj ^ dsc psjcliodierapj) ' P® 

dtphenylhydanto.n (and poss. y 
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plus the detailed observations of the relationship between the patient's 
psychologic state and his ictal activity, recounted in the above descrip- 
tion of the therapeutic process, attest to the necessity of both psychologic 
factors and the presence of a paroxysmal cerebral functional disorder 
(involving corticothalamic and assoaated pathways) to produce his dm 
ical syndrome 

A search in the medical literature for reports of epileptic reactions 
assoaated with looking reveals some highly relevant observations Bick- 
ford et al (1953) studied the convulsive effects of light stimulation in 
children They found twenty seven children who had convulsive reactions 
of varying degrees to stimulation by light Most of the children had con 
vulsive reactions, substantiated by electroencephalograms, to intermittent 
light Some had epileptic reactions to steady, nonflickenng light One 
case, a six year old boy, is reported who developed petit mal seizures, 
accompanied by typical spike waves in the electroencephalograph, when 
staring at a window screen, window curtain, finely woven cloth or his 
father s corduroy jacked B-oberuon (1954) bas recently reported seven 
cases of photogenic epilepsy in which epileptic attach were self 
precipitated m the patients by movement of the fingers or hand in front 
of the eyes or by blinking while looking at the sun or strong light In 
the case of Ned, his convulsive episodes — screen spells ' — developed 
when perceiving continuous illumination and there was no rapid inter 
rupiion of the light by his fingers, hands or eyelids The similarity of 
Neds case to the six year old boy reported by Bickford et al (1953) is 
striking The psychoanalytic study of Ned s case provides evidence that 
psycliologic conflicts about looking may be one of the determinants in 
epileptic susceptibility to usual stimulation Also, the fact that self 
precipitation of such seizures has been commonly observable elsewhere 
•makes moic understandable Neds remarks that he could 'hypnotize” 
himself, for tins was die way he saw his role m initiating the seizure state 

Problems for PurtheT PsychophysioJogtc Research 

No extant hypothesis explains saiisiaciorily the triggering of parox 
ysmal neural actiMiy and an altered state of consciousness by a self 
induced or externally stimulated psychologic conflict or state In a recent 
siutly (Gotischalk 1955) where paroxysmal slow electroenccphalographic 
actiiity was correlated witli an epileptic subject’s tape recorded verbal 
aisociations it was found that the arousal of separation anxiety facilitated 
epileptic disdiarges m this patient’s electroencephalogram Sucli obscrva 
Horn howeicr. only illustrate dial Uic phenomenon can occur, but they 
do not explain die mcdianism 
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A resume of the observed relationship betiveen Neds ps)choIogic 
state, his psychic seizures, and finally his grand mal seizures wll be 
sketched out to indicate some of the gaps in our understanding of this 
sequence of events Either a meaningful external situation or a self 
initiated senes of thoughts aroused in the patient memories of recent 
and past experiences having to do s^ith dependent, sexual and aggres- 
sive interchanges betrveen key people of the past and recent present. 
These old perceptions ivere assoaated with vanous feehngs pleasure, 
displeasure, fear or anxiety (of punishment, of ridicule, of loss of parental 
support), frustration, and anger The ps)choIogic compromise between 
these conflicts was experienced as a compulsion to go to a svindow screw 
and look through it If looking through the saeen w'as 
for 30 seconds, a screen spell invariably started svhich cou , a ter 
had been in psychotherapy a while, be modified by J 

communication with the patient Presumably, memones an 
(cortical activity) and the emotional wmponents (su ‘ ° .. 

of these ideas modulated 3 cps spike and wave 
was not sufficient to cause a seizure Under some un now 
stances a psychic seizure, with highly of consa'ousness 

ensue This seizure was associated with an ^ „ not 

from which the subject could sometimes be arouse . j discharges 

dear how or why-the rdat.ely locahred ‘J 'P 
(involving predominantly one frontotemfwr a diffuse epi 

Ihe re. Jl/r sub,.aoce) cou.d =P-"euore 
leptic discharge manifested as a gran -,pnrs was a speafic 

cated, a necessary condition for this uiihout which the be- 

anatomical structure and neurochemica „ probabl) ha\e been 

havior assoaated with the psychologic state would probabij 

othenvise 

Same Receat Research, CaalrtbuUom from 

Physiologists and Neurologists -where that fdh m 

There is infonnauon 

some of die gaps at our ® nhenomcna Liberson (I9a5) has 

.ions may be delated w.d.ep.lep. cphe'.om ^ ^ „ 

-ecendy indicated dia. ™“"°"^V“Sn«aria.a.ory date -.h 

' - -c- Q-eation of a grnei ^ 


on of a -general ,515) „r 

= of ei.er ace.,. cbob„e_0«:- Jfd^P 


dirough (1) either die 1 


excessive „7n "of ceruim stimuli nh.ch scrap 

insulin, or (2) a prelim.nar, conto g ^ psrtiapa.e m the 
epileptogenic states tn rh.nencepha.on, 

control and release of emtn 
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diencephalon, and mesencephalon He has collected evidence whi* 
sho^\s that rhinencephahc structures, which appear to be involved in the 
mtegration oi emotional reactions and visceral activity (see also Mac 
Lean, 1949, 1952, Paper, 1937, and Yakovlev, 1948), have the lowest 
threshold to epileptic discharges and that these discharges can be induced 
by visual and auditory stimuli Epileptic discharges can be induced 
experimentally similarly in diencephalic and mesencephalic structures 
It IS additional data of this sort which is required to account for the 
general and specific mechanisms of the association of psychologic conflict 
and epileptic states 

The Epileptic Seizure as a Symbolic Expression of Emotional Conflict 
Other authors have seen epileptic seizures as symbolic expressions of 
repressed desires that are unconscious The seizure, particularly grand 
mal seizure, has been described variously as an expression of inhibited 
rage (Freud, 1928, Bartemeier, 1932), inhibited sexual desire (Greenson, 
1944), and frustrated dependency (Heilbrunn, 1950) 

The present study found no evidence to support any of these views 
m so far as the grand mal seizure is concerned Though Ned s grand mal 
seizures were observed to occur when he was making premature attempts 
to establish independence from parental figures, this does not tell us that 
his grand mal seizures symbolize hu confiicis with authority figures or 
with dependency problems It simply tells us that such a situation has a 
temporal relationship, and possibly a causal relationship, with a final 
oent The testing of any hypothesis one might have about the symbohc 
function of the experience for the person having the grand mal seizure is 
virtually precluded by the impossibility of verbal communication with 
a person having such a seizure The present study, however, does reveal 
that condensation and s^'mbohzatton are demonstrably important proc 
esses m certain l>pcs of minor epileptic spelb where higher levels of 
cerebral integration are maintained and during whidi some verbal com 
munication may take place. sucJi as during the patient s ' screen spells ’ 
In my opinion, the grand mal seizure probably has no symbolic sig 
nificancc Uiough u may be precipitated by various kinds of emouonal 
conflicts My impression is dial no symbolic activity is possible at the 
ps)diologic level widiout effective cerebral cortical functioning or, from 
the ps)diologic frame of reference. witJiout the intactness of cognitive 
processes In grand mal convulsions, integrated functioning of tlie 
cerebral cortex does not occur I\lien cortical functioning is not com 
plcicl) impaired— as in certain types of focal epileptic reactions— syra 
bohe activity may be possible A grand mal seizure is a kind of mass 
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reflex which is the end product of a potential senes of noxious stresses 
(trauma, electric shock, drugs, metabolic disturbances, emotional prob- 
lems) to the organism, but it is not speafic to any one kind of stress And 
the grand mal seizure does not signify the nature of the stress precipitat 
mg It It has no more symbolic funcuon than the circulatory dysfunction 
of ulcerative colitis or essential hypertension In less generalized orms o 
epileptic discharge, however, such as in psychomotor epilepsy and related 
automatisms or m certain manifestations of petit mal epi epsy an espe 
cially in "psychic equivalent seizures,' it is likely that epi eptic 
tation may symbolize m microcosmic fonns some aspects of the subjects 
old and recent emotional conflicts 


Summary and Conclusions 

The psychoanalytic study and treatment o£ ^ "fjp, '^.o- 

hoy are reviewed Particular emphasis is at seizure that teas 

logic conflicts and states associated with one yp * 
repeatedly observed in the playroom sessions wu ^ motor 

seizure was an atypical, socalled showed a 3 cps spile 

components Interse.zure e, "re -he prodromal 

wavfpattern Also mal Tenures 

manifestation of infrequent but clear cu ^ . hyslencal character, 

The features and psycholog.c “„Se periods, were 

although manifested both during seizur epileptifoim mam 

not found sufficient in themselves accoi^ far „rebnil 

festations of this patient The P'“'" found to be associated 

functional disorder, which has alone account for the cpi 

wtth decreased setzure threshold “"d dunng the psjch.c equ.i 
leptic behavior, particular y a hjsterical character diso er 

alent seizures Both “mplen factors the ^ „zc« 

and the paroxysmal cerebral functtonal dtsorde , 
sary to pmduce the clinical ^ Uns patient illustrate the 

^The merapeuttc P" r"r;;S.mherapy in the management of 

therapeutic value of psy ^.lals ? hn. 

certain types of eptlepuc .„„,.za.e die value of ps)^- 

The cL study ts also f ™ ‘ asenuc of 
analytic study of epilepsy as cxpcrienlial bases 

understandsng of the interplay of 
emotional disorder 
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CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
“LITTLE MAN” PHENOMENON 

WILLIAM G NIEDERLAND, M D (New York) 


Recently Paul Kramer (1955) has focused attention on a 
mental phase of which comparatively little seems to be nown 
Eissler (1950), in an earlier study, had already spoken o ^ . 

child’s development "which can be called the ° that 

had stated ' Comparable to Ute phase m which 
there is an outer world and famiharires himself wit i , 
developmental phase in which the child „ a distinct 

means that there is not only an outer world but S 

entity ” 

Johnny, a little boy of two years ”X''no'on°suro«tlf 

his one year old brother J’^Yll^Iaddv is a dadd>, mummy >* a 

pressed it this way ' Charlie is a Chariie, , 4,5 not com 

mummy, grandma is a grandma, Johnny J. enumerating and em 
cidental, perhaps, that^the child, ^ly 

phatically identifying the indicating that the d:sco%erj 

mentioned his own name last, j,, thaf of the significant 

of himself as a separate entity iva p 

persons around him . , 

More specifically, Kramer’s '"‘^""f^^yo'T^ent, lermed b) 
emergence, in analysis, of an iso a^ ^.j/pcrsisted througlmul his life 
his patient the "little man, earliest memories and fantasies 

The analytic penetration of c P^ detail how this part of the ego 
enabled Kramer to demonstrate esents in child 

came into being, under the m uen autonomous existence, 

hood, and how it continued to Jca separated from the rest of the 

unchanged and unmodified, as an ^ ^ oifscnalions in the hteraiurc, 

persons, ty Because of .he smrci.^ofsu^^^^ Thoiigh some te.u,« 

It may be of interest to similar 10 lliosc obsened by 

of the case to be die psycliopatliology w.l be nidf 

Kramer, a number of „jP5_lrom a middle-aged male p 1 

noted My data stem— hke Kram 
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The following presentation will focus chiefly on the material pertaining 
to the study of the ‘ little man" phenomenon as a pathological ego forma 
Uon, other factors of the case history will be omitted or greatly condensed 
Preliminary observations on a possible variant or precursor of the phe 
nomenon, gamed from the still incomplete analysis of another patient, 
will also be presented 

Of European extraction and single, patient A had successively been a 
businessman, hotel manager, manufacturer, freelance wTiter, newspaper 
reporter, and professional man of various kinds He came for treatment 
in his thirties with few initial complaints, vaguely speaking about a 
certain restlessness* which would at times assail him and impel him to 
change his job, domiale, and occupation Though fairly successful in 
his vanegated activities, he felt increasingly dissatisfied He also men 
tioned unsatisfactory relations with women whom he would befnend 
rather easily and quickly, but after a bnef and often hectic relationship 
discard m short order Sexually he was aggressive and potent- He gave 
the outward impression of an easygoing, optimistic, bnght individual 
whose genial and debonair behavior seemed designed to charm and 
please, hut there was an almost palpable note of bravado, if Jiot 
outnght insolence in his demeanor, which can perhaps best be descnbed 
by the word brash 

It soon became apparent, during the course of treatment, that the 
patients objea relations were of an extremely tenuous nature In fact, 
they were little more than narcissistic pseudo-object relations Emotional 
ties of others to him were ruthlessly exploited and were maintained chiefly 
in the service of narcissisiic gratification If they failed to provide such 
gratification, they were promptly abandoned. He manipulated and ex 
ploited people as well as situations in the typically coldblooded, callous, 
and often cruel manner of the psychopath, cleverj/ maneui-enng under 
the cloak of respectability and using considerable "predatory skill 
(Devereux, 1955) in his exploits No sooner had he gamed the trust of 
some unsuspecting man or woman than he began to exploit them. He 
borrowed money which he did not return, or interested them in business 
operations in which he did not believe but from which he expected some 
advantage for himself He was extremely stingy and would keep substan 
tial amounts of cash on his person, usually m the back pocket of his 
trousers, ‘to be ready for any eventuality’* 

Tlie patient s utter callousness lack of emotional depth, and flourish 
ing megalomanic ideas— during the war he likened hmuelf to Roosevelt. 
aiurchiH, Afussolini etc — were at umes reminiscent of a latent psychouc 
process, niere were also considerable distrust and suspiaousncss accom 
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panied by paranoid ideas, espeaally about money and banks which, he 
feared, would take his money away from him With all his fantasies of 
uniqueness and personal grandeur, however, he was sociable, active, es en 
animated by and ■well oriented toward reality which to him — like to 
Helene Deutsch's (1955) impostor— was but a stage on which he felt 
destined to play a great and leading role ‘ with the rest of humanity as 
admiring audience ’ He was rebellious against all authority, belittling 
and devaluing it constantly In brief, the patient presented the picture of 
a severe character disorder with all the typical earmarks of a psychopath 
The 'little man’ phenomenon first emerged m a dream One da), 
after the patients attention had been focused on his stinginess, question 
able business deals. lying and fraudulent behavior on various ocmsions. 
he reported that he had dreamed about u Uttle man who looked like an 
ugly, deformed dwarf and who tn a dirty, cellar like w<u turning 

somersaults among garbage cans, discarded vegeta n l^nnrhnsre 

The dmarf was jumping around tn the cellar, hiding behind I ' « ^ ' 

and gene ally behaving ,n a sort of provocative as J 

manL In L assoc.anon, the panent spohe firs, of 
presiding over the hoard of gold in the 
m mythology and literature, such aa X.or 

tales, the hunchback of Notre Dame in the j,,’ poi 

finally of himself He felt that the little man in duarr 

lowing this he began to speak more an more engaged in, 

whenever he mentioned some shady * committed his dishonest 

some act of provocation or aggress- hj {■f„,XTpmc..ces, and the 
behavior with people, P^^nce*^ die' dwarf was loose yesterday" or 
like He would report, for instan antisocial impulses or 

the little man IS a^re asa ^ fha. inner agency named 

activities which he experienc sneak” or the dirty 

the ■ dwarf," occasionally al*“ ,.e used these expressions 

pig ' As a rule, the patient sva I' . . and sneaky part of 

to designate a part of his oivn ^ 1,^ ,vcnt on describing the 

myself," he said Occasional^, ho seie^ 

■dlarfs" aggressive or fra“da .d„.,r 

helpful to point out to the p „„e„t thus learned to diiimguis i 

was'^himself As in gamer's case ^ , distincnon 

between the "dwarf process and con.ribulet! a great 

which initiated a \ery slow of die treatment 

deal to the ultimately , I.iile roan, less than a foot tail. 

The patient depicted ^ n big square head resting 

Ugly, deformed, and hun 
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tiny, almost boneless and muscleless body The large head ivas completely 
out ol proportion to the rest of the body The dwarfs face was angry and 
mischievous looking The whole creature was forever bent on committing 
misdeeds attacking and ridiculing othem, being insolent and cruel, lying, 
deceiving, provoking rebelling, bullying, boasting, sneering, hiding, 
enjoying other people's trouble, and having lots of fun in general The 
"dwarC’ felt superior to everyone and everything, and tvas sure that 
nothing bad could happen to him In his omnipotence he resembled 
£isslei’s (1950) patient who had lived with a syphilitic girl for many 
months and remained absolutely convinced that he could not become 
infected The ‘ dwarf also felt immune to any disease 

The anal sadistic components contributing to the "dwarfs" hbido 
reservoir, character, and conduct were perhaps even stronger than in 
Kramer's patient, as evidenced by his cruel, aggressive behavior, secretive 
ness, stinginess, and chosen domicile The patient expressed it this way 
"As Albench of the Nibelungen lives in a cave filled with gold and 
treasures, the divarf resides in my rectum from which he can emerge at 
will and to which he returns at will after having done his dirty work — • 
and nobody knows about him but me" He repeatedly returned to this 
theme of utter secrecy and the "dwarf s' safe abode in the rectal hideout, 
often quoting Rumpelstilzkjn’s tnumphant lines 

"Ach v.ie gut dass nieraand weiss, 

Dass ich Rumpelstilzchen heissl" 

As was said aboie, the "dwarf considered himself immune against 
disease At one point during the treatment a short intercurrent infection 
necessitated the patients hospitalization tVhen this happened, and the 
infantile omnipotence was temporarily shattered by the physiaan who 
ordered hospitalization, the patient meekly accepted the doctors advice, 
but he took all the cash money he owned m a big wallet with him to the 
hospital There he kept it next to himself, hidden m his clothing, through 
the da)s of his sia) in the hospital He said later that he could not have 
stajed m the hospital for a single day without die money next to him 
He would have been in Uic most temblc panic without il \Ve shall pres- 
cnil) see tliat this behavior toward illness still had furdver implications 
for the patient As soon as the acute danger for die ‘ little man’s existence 
subsided, the tcvctsc process occurred The illusion of omnipotence 
promptly re-ciiabhsbed itself and die patient felt that die ‘ little man 
knew cvcrytlung accomplished cvciydung, and could overcome every 
olrttaclc in bis padi On sucli occasions be would compare himself to die 
frog m the ancient (able that blew itself up to the sue of the elephant 
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and more The patient stated that the ' dwarf/ in his moments of tn 
umph, did precisely that It became clear that in these triumphant 
reactions the ‘dwarf segment of the ego became the dominant element 
in the ego organization which ivas thus put in the service of its infantile 
grandiosity It was under such arcumstances that the patient felt that 
he possessed the statesmanship of Roosevelt, the courage of Churchill, 
the genius of Napoleon, the determination of Bismarck, and the 
ship of Kant, all wrapped in one and located, as it ivere m the big 


square head of the dwarf ' 

As the treatment progressed it became apparent that the agency 
named the 'dwarf was instituted m the ego as a massive 
defense against overwhelming castration anxiety an represen ^ 
o£ .nternahzed femh .erv,ng-to Freud, (1927) or,gma 
on £eush.,m-as the token muntph over the threat 
«£eguard aga.nat tt That the castrafon £ear 
disruptive quality observed in this case ha its roo 
developmental history, especially during the first ^ 
li£e Greenaae (1953) speaks o£ Sulmude 

serious disturbances o£ the early body image 
I shall select such material as is relevant here 

There had been month? follou 

ning o£ in£ancy The nioA«r wa* ^ succession of appar 

ing the patients birth, and he was mothers unmarried 

ently indifferent maids, for some time a y Uiat the 

sister and the usually very busy father 

patient experienced near starvation 'J|'' ^ patients bizarre behavior 

The numtional disturbances as «ell « *e pane 

to physical illness “/j^^'u„,beimenl. mutilation by bone break 

body destruction fantasies like diOT cannibalistic deiouring 

mg and bone crushing cutting a W S ,|,e patient had 

tearing and hacking to ' „„„„ucd at least through the first 

suffered from severe ' permanent bodily cliangcs on Ins chat 

two or three years of life an ^ thoracic deformity moderatel) 
and, to a lesser degree, on his had some minor, groosehke 

affected the arcus , 5„,„re5 ulucli were partly hidden 

deformities near the panel ^ this connection, that the pelien 
beneath the hair It is "orth n ,hese eh"”™''''” 

physical appearance as ^ ^bove aserage height normally hudl. 

LLutwardly at least fact a, well a. ap;^amn« 

broadshouldered, and ph) reminiscent of early riclc 

Perhaps the only external arcums 
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his relatively large head vvhich seemed like a faint reminder of the caput 
quadratum the patient attnbuted in his fantasy to the "dwarf ” There 
were, however, indications that some of the skeletal sequelae of the 
radiiiic illness had been much mote pronounced through the >ears of 
latency and early puberty In grammar school he was among the smallest 
of his classmates v\ho would call him “shortie" or “big head," occasion 
ally also 'little monster" His brother, several years his senior, would 
call him hunchback, or threaten that he would become one The patient 
w’lthdrev'^ from all bodily competition with the athletically active brother 
Ph)sical activities, espeaallj in the form of sport, gymnastics, and com 
peiitive games, were severely inhibited Characteristically, m most intel 
lectual subjects he succeeded in reaching the head of the class 

Due to the advances in nutrition and vitamin therapy Tickets has 
ceased to be a major pediatnc problem toda), at least m this country It 
IS well to bear in mind, hovsever, that acuve rickets i5 essentially a 
debilitating disease of the first two years of childhood, that it usually 
starts at the age of three months or shortly thereafter, and in severe 
cases may well continue into the third or fourth year of hfe \Vhen the 
illness persists be)ond the first year, thoraac changes as well as marked 
cranial deformity are frequently found, the head being enlarged out of 
pToponion to the rest of the body The English vsord "nckeiy,’ vshich 
originally meant affeaed vsith rickets, clearly denotes the state of severe 
musculoskeletal v>eakness and general helplessness produced by the 
disease TIictc can be hule doubt that at the lime the child learned to 
stand or walk — though nothing definite about this period became known 
during ilie treatment — the interference v\iih both the development and 
function of normal skeletal and muscular activities must have been con 
sidcrablc It scnouslj disturbed the integration and development of the 
body ego Abundant material mdicated that the aggression normally dis- 
charged through ilie motor s)$tcm not onl) became heightened m form 
of murderous sadistic fantasies, but also focused on and was partly dis- 
tliarged b) the anal secretory functions. VMih particular emphasis on the 
sadistic components of these prcgcnital processes Rctaliativc castration 
anxict) With increased tcndcnc) toward feminine identification and gen 
cral jiasiisity was intense TJie patient blamed the mother for his radntic 
i’clormiiirt and hated her consciously for her supjxised negligence 

Tlus was further reinforced bv the am\*al of a sister during the 
patients second year of life, presumabl) at the height of his raclmic ill 
nos yMiereas die patient had been scparaietl from the mother, due to her 
honpitaliration and bottle fed, the sister was breast fed b) the mother at 
liome and gisen special care because of a pulmonary infection (Tlicse 
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data were later corroborated by the surviving parent) The patient dated 
his lifelong resentment toward has mother from these ti\o events, the 
birth of the sister and the rachitic disease which he attributed to his 
mother’s neglect of him 

It will be recalled that the pauent depicted the ' dwarf ' as an angry 
creature almost without bones or muscles Shorn of his infantile omni 
potence and other concomitant features, the ' dwarf ’ thus could be recog 
nizcd as what he must have been originally modeled on the body image 
of a rachitic infant desperately strngglmg against multiple dangers tvhich 
threatened his body integrity through the rachitic process, his secunty 
through separation from the mother during her prolonged hospitalization 
and later L birth of the sibhng. and hn survival through 
tional disturbances to the point of near starvation This ' 

matte events during the fimt two years of life was 
certain occurrences in the phalhc phase The at lemt 
the skeletomuscular system of discharge at a perio ' 
for discharge were most urgently needed had 
child entered the phalhc phase wtth a tew minor bodily detects 
a severely disturbed body image pj 

The beginning of the phalhc phase "f 1™. ’’g^.lTe'er been 
allergic reactions or attacks, the exact na u edema, a kind of 

fully estabhshed It may have b«n an ="5-°"'“‘°"Vpanent called » 
giant urticaria, or some other - jiraubemes It lasted 

‘ an idiosyncrasy to red foods such as r disappeared m midadoles 

through the years of latency and pu ® j-eddish discoloration of 
cence He described it as an acute ss^ihng a^nj^redd^^ 
the skin areas around the or Strawberries somclimcs also 

came regularly after ^d without pam, apparently also 

spontaneously These attack lasted for seseral houn Th^ 

without major discomfort ot spelling and reddening of *hc 

were mainly characterized by *= p ' „f an attack he bad 

facial tissues The s„c and dimensions Tlioiigh t ns 

the feeling that his head doubi ^ („hcr. 

appears esfagge-ted. .. » ^r^Tsud. an al.ack, took him .M 

worried about the boy s j ,1,^ capiul city some hundred in 

dav to thc University Chnic P ,,,, ,,mp 


toms had subsided and ‘•j' ” j,„cls remains , 


detumescence further c 
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fluctuating body image The narassistic fantasies about the "dwarrs" 
head and his extraordinary capacity of rapidly increasing his size now 
become more fully understandable Tlic phallic significance of this inter 
mittent cranial tumescence-detumcsccncc process is, of course, obvious 
At this point some remarks about the patient’s parents are indi 
catcd He described his fatlier as a powerfully built, robust man, colorful 
and fear inspiring, tlie mother as a completely passive, unassuming, and 
inept woman who was mainly concerned with the father’s welfare and 
terrified by the latter’s whims and angry outbursts The father, in his 
youth, had allegedly been an actor or musician of some sort, later a 
traveling salesman, a w^ne merchant, and a manufacturer of leather 
goods who had gone into bankruptcy leaving many unpaid debts About 
the time the patient was bom he v\as an overseer at the muniapal 
abattoir and had also started a part time business of his own This busi 
ness, which had apparently become quite active by the time the patient 
was three years of age, consisted of buying and slaughtering chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, etc, and selling the killed animals to the local 
butcher stores and grocers The slaughter of the animals was done by 
the father in a backroom of the apartment, occasionally also m the 
kitchen, with the patient as an eager bysunder At times ^e young boy 
was also taken to the abattoir where he not only witnessed the slaughter 
of cattle but also the flaying and cutting up of the carcasses * The most 
impressive sight was the blood,' he related, "as it came streaming out of 
the animals throats cut wide open by the butcher s knife " A question, 
unanswered, poses itself immediately Was there any connection between 
these bloody scenes observed by the child and the allergic reactions to 
red foodstuffs which developed about that tune? 

Greenacre (1953, 1955) has in some detail discussed the particularly 
traumatic effects of witnessing mutilating events in early childhood Be 
sides the extremely intense castration anxiety engendered by such ex 
penences, there was in this case still another aspect to the frequent 
bleeding, cutting, killing dismembenng, knife wielding chopping up, 
and flaying observed by the patient. The little boy soon noticed that the 
animals espeaally the bigger ones like cows and pigs did not ahvays 
die instantly There was for several minutes a final life-death struggle 
with violent bleeding, convulsive movements, and muscular vibrations 
in the slaughtered animal The termination of this struggle, i e , the 
arrival of death, was sometimes indicated by the emergence of fecal 
matter from the animab anus It became the boy’s habit, whenever he 
vistted the slaughterhouse, to look eagerly for this sign of death which 
he saw in the last and final defecation of the animak As long as there 
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remained some feces left inside, he thought, however little and insig 
nificant, there was life and not everything was lost When the last bit of 
fecal matter left the body, then life left the body, too, and could never 
be regained never The question of ‘ feces in the rectum ' thus be 
came almost literally a matter of hfe and death It will be remem ere 
that the 'dsvarf • not only resided in the rectum, but could also mabe 
his emergence from it as well as his return to it at svill-a striking e 
ample of the "dwarfs’ protective, lifesaving capacity for 
versal of these bloody, mutilating and terrifying ™ 

"dwarf was ahvays full of life, immune to injury and disease, pra 

““SZgTa?:: the patient’s hospital visit at age fj-- - 
he vividly recalled that he and J ° „ere admitted to the 

some anteroom or hallway of the dim V ^ ^ number 

consultation room While waiting t e ® j , j„„e of these 

of patients lying to another 

patients were earned or wheeled y to a 

room m the rear of the ^Xte He became panicky, started 

backroom in order to be slaught ,^^ou]d he the next to be 

crying and screaming wildly, imagining j,„p 

put on a stretcher and taken to *0 ..h all the money 

crying until his father handed him happen to him IVilh 

in It as a token promise that "“‘'’‘ 2 , ^^^d down and stayed m the clinic 
father’s purse in his possession, when he had to go to a hos 

until the medical examination was o described earlier, he look is 

pital for the second time in ^ „ safeguard agamit 

wallet with all his money to the hospi. 

imminent castration frauraatic events in the ear y ^ 

It IS noteworthy that some o jhe childhood 

velopment here described '^ere ^ ,,,„e organic iH « 

KraLr’s patient The latter f “ months old a ..h mg 

during his first year of hfe, ^1.00. rage against mother 

was born svhose arrival resu ^ marked mother n 

and nesvborn child" In n ^ , infancy In bolli cas ^ 

hbrium svas predominant „f narc.ss.slic mjun JJ 

from Kramer’s description, a ^ feeling of .ma 

level of early ‘•'^'’'^’‘’ 1 ’™“' 3,„nly, a separate palicnis ihne 

omnipotence fateful signifia"« ’ *" drew m 

erected, and this proved d,e patients ihe pj,aies of 

separate ego elements nam jibidinal energies 

themselves substantial amounls ot 
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libidinal development, a fact that led to a tremendously heightened 
secondary narcissism, possibly superimposed on pre existing primary 
narcissism, thus devitalizing as well as impoverishing the ego proper The 
‘ little men’ formed no true object relations, both being extremely hostile 
to objects Under certain conditions, the “little men” took over important 
aspects of ego functioning and seriously interfered with the respective 
patients' activities They both represented isolated ego elements which 
had remained fixated on narcissistic pregenital levels and did not par 
ticipate in the further development of the ego to higher levels Inasmuch 
as these segments remained essential, albeit crippled parts of the ego 
organization, they also remained ego syntonic, of course, and it ivas im 
possible for the patients to distinguish between the pathological ego 
formations called tlie ‘ dwarf ' or ‘ little man ’ and the nondeformed part 
of the ego Only after these ego segments emerged into consciousness 
and the patients acquired the capacity to make a definite distinction 
between the two agencies in question, did therapeutic efforts become 
effective 

This last point seems to me of considerable clinical significance I am 
at present analyzing a very ill patient B, a college student in his early 
twenties, who through most of his life has been confused about his 
sexual identity His aim m life was not to exert himself and to be taken 
care of Though being a physically healthy six footer and walking erect, 
he spoke of himself as an invalid and said that he was ‘ a cnpple on 
crutches ’ who was bent in the middle, leaning forward on the crutches, 
and was “all out of shape or joint “ For a long time this ominous descnp 
tion of his own body image remained strange and incomprehensible 
until certain fantasies emerged which centered around his congenital 
funnel chest He perceived this thoracic deformity as "a hole in the 
center of my body it is such a bad deformity,’ he said, ‘ because it is 
a hole It does not let me feel like a man Later on, talking about his 
passivity, this extremely slow moving slow acting slow speaking patient 
compared himself to an amoeba and stated ' I really like to cuddle up 
and do nothing, think nothing, say nothing Being active and doing 
things IS like stretcliing out pseudopods, and that is tembly dangerous 
A pscudopod can be clioppcd off ** Against his intense castration 
anxiety he defended himself with tlie help of ilie amoeba fantasy whicli 
allowed him not only to withdraw his pscudopods at will, later rc-crcat 
mg as man) pscudopods as he wished, but also to encapsulate himself like 
an amoeba and practically to disappear Tlie process of partial cncapsula 
tion was acted out by him m early pubert) when he built for himself, m 
his room, forts and strongholds out of blocks and placed himself m die 
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middle of the fortress The confusion about his sexual identity is also 
part of the amoeba fantasy while the pseudopods represent typical 
tumescence detumescence organs like the penis, the indented space e 
tween the pseudopods and the vacuole of the amoeba are Ac fema e 
genitals and, as the patient himself says, my hole ^ ^ 
mterestmg that the Rorschach protocol on thts pattent “ 

•■a helpless, crawling creature begging lor sustenance ‘ ‘ 
remarkable that thts undoubtedly very stck man is ’ 

matxted, sexually potent, and has ™tts m hTwoif 

though his passivity is apt to cause occasi » nf the ‘ little man ’ 

am inclined m see in the amoeba fantasy a -nant 
phenomenon, that is, to reg^d ^ considerably less dif 

segment, though ontogenetica y ^ forerunner 

ferentiated than the little man . rsnnrt this view From the 
certain developmental data seem “ .he first 

history I can here give only two sets o 

year or the beginning of j s^ere diarrheas vlnch 

the patient suffered from freque analytic sessions he vividly 

diagnosed as mucous colitis In a n howels flowing out hie 

described these diarrheas, speaking o phlegm, 

water from a faucet ''“t' /e„d everything about me 

and water pouring out through my jUj hke, and 

feehng phlegm Itke and fluid ■"’^^‘^^Xnn„t,efl«,s=I..mel.mg»^ 

everything flowing out of me image (or, should I tather y. 

pouring away Here ts *= ‘j^t'crsensation of watery d.sso 

body feelJ) which centers around a p y ,nal)sii 

tton through the anus-a to mention briefl) are that 

with great tntenstty The “‘'•er fac« ,,,,,, ,.e patient m a 

until hts eighth or ninth year the ^ ^ ,„,pte, m an 

carnage, spoon feed h.m and ■" a bedroom Pt^m 

Up to the age of seven he m patten. A, w em 

scL experiences wh.ch ...efous occasions 1. an onl, 

dramatically described y hroUier was born During ' 

child until the age g die htolhef. 

pregnancy and for some yean ^ ^ 

• encapsulation game men history P 

ms.de,' and at school bega 

itectcd ^ 


„th dr«dcd «n«..on 

he piuentswish tobetnc^t 
he pregnant mother 
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particularly amoeba. He later wote several scholarly essays on the subject. 
The aggression in this patient — mudi of it nonneutralized aggression, in 
Hartmann’s sense — ^was enormous and mostly expressed on the amoeba 
level, so to speak: breast, penis, semen and other body elements were 
engulfed and incorporated in t)’pically amoeba-like fashion. 

\Vhen some of this inaterial was worked through in analysis and the 
patient’s attention was dra;vn to the “amoeba segment’’ of his ego, its 
development, vicissitudes, cliaicai mamiestations, and anal connotations, 
a striking symptomatic act occurred in the transference which the patient 
interpreted himself. He always used to hand me his monthly check folded 
in the middle. For the first time in almost three years of treatment he 
then handed me the check unfolded and commented: “I never could 
give you a check unless it was folded in half. Today, for the first time, I 
did not fold it. Folding it in half was like two parts of me not being 
together, separated, or being bent in the center . . . like me bent with my 
caved-in chest in the middle, like being broken in half . . .’’ It is, of course, 
too early to add more to these preliminar)' observations. All that can be 
said at the present time is that with the growing distinction between the 
"amoeba segment’* of the ego and the ego proper fuTther developments 
may be expected. 

It may be noted, furthermore, that in the three examples here dis- 
cussed, Kramer's case as well as the two patients observed by me, a 
number of ego functiorts derived from "two psychic localities within the 
ego,’’ as it VNcre. This had far reaching consequences. The ego behaved 
in this respect like an army whose operations are directed from two head- 
quarters simultaneously, one of which functions in accordance with the 
realistic exigencies of the situation, while the other one operates in a 
completely different manner, basing its decisions not on sound strategic 
piinapfes vafid today but on tactical moves and impuhfve responses 
which were established at a time when the original setup was organized 
and which have remained essentially unmodified since then. This could 
be observed both in the “dwarF’ and the "amoeba’’ patient. The patients’ 
ego organizations VN*ere operating in a Janus-hke fashion, that is, two- 
faced, with the "dv>*arf” or "amoeba” segments of their respective ego 
agencies turned to tlie past and their intact ego parts turned to the pres- 
ent. Since ilte reality testing of the latter was preserved, the individuals 
functioned on the vshole in a nonps>choiic way. It v\as only v%hen the 
"dvs*arr’ or "amoeba” elements look over and subjugated tlie rest of their 
respective ego organizations that the reality testing became precarious 
and at times quite poor. 

As to tlie ivs*o kinds of anxiety found by Kramer in his patient, tlicy 
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could also be observed fully >n the "dsvarf ’ case and could be understood 
in accordance with the psychic locality in the ego where the anxiety 
originated As a rule, little consaous anxiety was felt by the patient, 
and If so. It was of a vague, pale, rather shadowy qualy In • 

however, in which the "dwarf felt directly threatened 
existence exposed, for instance, when he was caught red ^ded n anj« 
of fraud, the anxiety became acute It grew to panic S' P P 
time the “dwarfs • infantile omnipotence i 

“powerful" event, such as f m::%^ “1;^ i.ttle, 

immobilization in a hospital T 

helpless, forlorn, and the anxiety oi ^ ^ despair and 

became an annihilating, ^ " P"? ‘"® ■■amoeba' patient, with 

distress Similar reactions .valuation will hate to be 

the analysis still in progress, their clinical 

postponed until a later date . Kramer’s patient and the 

^ Returning to the comparuon noted ^Vb.le 

■ dwarf ■ man, the presence ^ „„ of dieir respert.se ego 

both appeared to be related to, if not ideniral 

organizations, the ^^^ent came to understand tins himsell He 

with, the pleasure ego The pa ® liaving lun and 

stated "The dwarl is „„,o„ ■• In Knmer's case, there 

power He does not let me be a ,he patient complaint 

was stern opposition to enjoyment pi ,,e sharply 

to the analyst that "the h.tte man wont let 

‘’'Tr Sr rtwLt^entioned mVrp^nt 

menl L S: eg^ pathology at. to be included here 

enough to the understanding of this typ , „mcwor.b, 

t Hclinouency discussed one patients ram' 

patWoCT'of *tat‘d»mtrorexp.en« 

ry“e^”p:cXro.ec-,.^^^ 

nf feelinir immune t irauimt'C situi usinji h** 

helplessness omnipotent ^c« b) m|; S,,,. pm 

=s 'S .C2-.S'SS=“ 

ferenttate them / 
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It seems to me that the trauma or senes o£ traumata postulated by 
Eissler (1950) as an essential factor m delinquent patients with “the 
psychopathology cencenng around the maintenance of a feeling of om 
nipotence has been amply demonstrated in the “dwarf ' patient here 
presented The sequence, seventy, and phase specifiaty of the traumatic 
events reported, espeaally those of a bloody, mutilating quality, and thus 
directly challenging the infantile omnipotence, were apparently absent 
in Kramer's case Equally absent in the latter— or at least unrecorded in 
his report — ^was the role of the aggressive, fear inspinng father who, while 
blatantly actmg out himself, apparently achieved vicarious gratification 
by unconsaously or consaously goading the child into acting out, too 
This IS perhaps the ^vay in which, according to the studies of Johnson and 
Szurek (1952) on the genesis of antisoaal acting out, the fathers taking 
the three or fouryear*old boy to the pubhc abattoir can be understood 
The fateful interaction between significant parent and child, to which 
these authors point, led the ' dwarf ' patient to massive acung out, in con 
trast to Kramer's patient who — ^with essentially the same omnipotence dis- 
turbance — became a greatly inhibited, masochistically onented individual 
At any rate, the necessity to differentiate these nonpsychouc patients 
from “their schizophrenic counterparts/' as Eissler has it, is of great 
practical significance "With their severe psychopathology, persistent ego 
split, infantile megalomania, emotional callousness, and sometimes 
bizarre behavior, such patients lend themselves to be classified as psy 
cholics or psy chotic like individuals The 'little man” phenomenon in 
particular, so conspicuously reminiscent of Schreber’s symptomatology,^ 

IS apt to arouse ominous doubts in the observer’s mmd about the patient's 
clinical condition Closer study, howeser, reveals the essentially traumatic 
origin of many of the more puzzling features in a climca.1 picture which, 

I think, IS basically a severe character disorder, m which the ' little man ' 
phenomenon can be viewed as an attempt at perpetuauon of the in 
[antile omnipotence and as a speaal, albeit pathological, soluuon of the 
castrauon threat. 


2 The anal sadistic connotations of S<htebeT'i “little men” were ihosrn by me In 
a preiious paper (1951) The anal meaning can alto be found In a case report by 
Bychov«ski (1950) who described the bathroom fantasy of a young girl during the act 
of defecation while sitting on the toilet and pressing with her foot on the floor she 
imagined that a dwarf liVe cruel Chinaman would either be Vepi {nude or come out 
of her dependent on her will Johnny the three jear-ol 1 boy mentioned earlier 
pointed proudly at a copious piece of feces jmi produced by him and esclalmed 
“LooU a cjJfTOt man'” 
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THE EFFECT OF EXTREIME PASSIVITY EMPOSED 
ON A BOY IN EAKLY CmLDHOOD 


ELEANOR PAVENSTEDT, M.D. (Boston) 


Many ^ears ago, ^shile worling with adult schizophrenics, I "wzs 
struck by the frequency with which I found that they had undergone 
a personality change at the time of a serious, often ver^* painful illness in 
childhood. The illness itself was many times a long one and its effects had 
proented the child from returning to his normal active life for many 
months, Theraupeutic procedures during the illness had often forced 
the child into a particularly passive masochistic attitude. Sometimes spe* 
rial rehabilitative measures were instituted during convalescence, and 
deriv'atives from these were alwa)s prominent in the later patholog)' of 
the patient.^ In one case the father, in another an important father sub- 
stitute, had charge of the case. In retracing the ver)' early history' of 
these patients, there alwa)$ seemed to be indications of stress prior to 
the illness but not to the extent of creating obvious personality dis- 
turbances. 

In the past eight jears I have bad under observation a boy. Brad,* 
now ivselve )ears old, concerning whom I was able to obtain a very de- 
tailed history* bj cross-checking Ujc information from his father, his 
maternal grandmother, and his pediatrician (vs ho tnevs* him from birth), 
with repealed accounts from his mother in the course of tlircc jears of 
intensive casevsork.* 

The reconstruction of his history' appears to ihrovv considerable light 
on the factors whidi vscrc operative in preventing an adequate and 
orderly modification of his primitive drives; and in interfering witli his 

I Ont Oiie. a Ixrf of »It, ircalcd l/r hl» father for pleurirr with <Jra5fi3xr 
frerjuf-it lj>-3rr of the pleural a»iiy ife wa» later r5>en jin wjth foln-nl liqui** and 
initrurted to L’ow bubS’ei into them fo expand h«i Iun;;v Hti paranoid deluton* a* 
twenty ftr fer*rrf-l arourd hii b-ea’hin^ 

siiftJ lem at i*e Jimn Pu*na~i O i5 Iren'* Or'er. 

a For a more detailed 1 Icnry. *ee Paicntsedi (1055) 
i Vnlertalm by Irene Acderacn. M3 
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establishing an identity particularly a sexual identity for hi^elf His 
drive to mastery and his active assimilation of reality uere thus drastica y 
curtailed 

pRESENTiNC Picture 

Brad when I saw hm. at four was a very 
propornoned and holdmg htmself erect He was “i- 

Lors that suned hts reddtsh ha.r hw ““P;“°cu 

Had he not been in constant motion or deep y 
pations with little awareness of pMple 

looked upon him as a J"^Xys on hfs toes He shook one 

Much of the time he moved m little V ^ height At 

hand or both twirling them ■" jaw moved up and 

times his head was thrust forw indistinct to be understood the 

down When he spoke tt was monly moOier 

sentences were apt to be unBmsh usually related to stones 

could interpret much o£ hts tal impression of someone who 

that had been read to him S , j, though a part of her 

handled him with dexterity and kindliness 

self were detached from the situation itnktng 

He became absorbed in the uioved the p.ano atnty 

the keys and watching the Z You push tt and move- 

from the wall to see what was y have been impressed w ith 

ment comes cut Anyone ^Z^Tron, there he mrued to he 

how much this piano was a p h ^ „d,oV Is ■' P^l ^ 

oneway screen pointed to st and s Brads a radio f 

Play the radio ““j “\rof not -vanimg lo he dmm he somcnme, 
corrected Although h p spnng up aga*” circIcJ 

lay flat on a table for a ^ talking a 

’^Later in *= y^^“"aTk.T^o"-«> “ rod n" td more 

shaking his hands vv^ il overhead he ra j ^ 

..hout a bicycle iic 


snaking XUS 

of noises Once when = P;f ' 
excitedly than ever 


, a plane passed menw j ,.,e tne 

-“hi ” “ ’ 

rrorc';\‘^“er7;^„,,,„,oreluldrcnbu.a. 
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In the therapy room feminine activity predominated. He gave baby 
care to a doll that he handled quite carelessly, and dusted the walls. His 
mother reported that he had been asking for hair ribbons. 

When we said good-by to him, he became distressed: “You don’t 
want me to go.” A few minutes later he was engrossed in something else. 


pA^nLY History 

Brad had gro\m up in rather exclusive contact with his father, mother 
and maternal grandmother. I shall describe them briefly so as to make 
the story of his development more vivid and understandable. 

The mother whose adjustment was basically very frail, was experi- 
enced by the members of her family as overpowering. The only way the 
maternal grandmother and the father knew of staving off her furious 
outbursts was to be completely submissive and placating. The mother 
herself reported, and the grandmother confirmed, that as a child she had 
manipulated her parents and asserted herself by fainting and going into 
“hysterical spells.” She said grandmother had always been too patient; 
she had felt in comparison hateful, mean, nasty, too bad to live with her 
family, a villain who was going to do something terrible to someone. 
She wondered why her mother had allowed her to get away with it and 
determined to raise Brad differently and not to spoil him. Even as a 
child she had clearly demonstrated her division of herself into the good 
and bad part by splitting off the good part onto a girl doll which was 
for seven years her constant companion and was given the presents that 
she could not accept directly. Her jealousy of her older sister had con- 
tinued in an extremely hostile relationship. She had succeeded in cover- 
ing up her intense jealousy toward her younger brother, even to herself, 
by making him dependent, sho^vering him with gifts, dressing him up like 
a doll, and seducing him to admire her. In her dramatic accounts of 
tragedies with which she had come in contact in her youth. Brad’s mother 
betrayed her primitive feelings as well as a distinct paranoid trend. One 
such was the story of her father's sudden death at night in her arms. 
Shortly thereafter she had provoked the man she had loved to break 
off their engagement. She attempted to expiate her guilt feelings over her 
strong attachment to her father by at times giving Brad over to her 
mother, who had lost everything at the time of her father’s untimely 
death when Brad’s mother w’as nineteen; this alternated with her need to 
possess Brad completely, by pushing the grandmother out of the picture. 

The father was the studious type whom mother married because he 
accepted her completely. She described him as plodding and slow, need- 
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mg to be pushed in order to accomplish odd jobs arorad the house me 
mother showed the social worker sores in her palms, where ‘‘■f ^ 
finger nails in her impatience with him The loss o£ his 
absence of intimacy with his father and harsh treatment at the hani of 
his stepmother appear to have contributed to hn passmt A. uneen 
he ran'away. assmed by his ^ 

paternal grandparents He was a^ys g- to his mtel 

to be drawn into arguments or fig u mfkme a moderate career for 
lectual pursuits, in which hesucc^ded m 

himself He allowed his wife ,n ' eettine anything out of 

as she had made him feel so | fj „,„e, the father. 

Brad ■■ When Brad returned for being attacked by 

during a brief period of therapy. P g j made it impossible 

the patient and a “^r^seemmgly maternal, dial he 

for him to be the good protective ^ 

would have wanted to be maternal grandmother, who 

The third member of the household he ™ 
made her home with Brads and tim.d old 

when her other two daughter, gratelul toward the latter 

lady, concerned tor Brad and dominating ways and o 

for giving her a home, yet wel ^ad gnen Brad “f ' 

harsh treatment of P‘““'"‘ , dmg him and reading to him 

rocking him and cuddling U her fear of 

hours Her many absences, bim thus making her an m 

^Le” anger often kept her away fom h.m, 

coustmnt anluntrusiworthy Pjovider^ ,„eruy which only re 

warning -;f“/,';-rnaTo':: mS. w.d. him as she saw fu 
doubled the mother s ueiei 

The Patieni’* Hisroav 

art father too had wanted a 

Everyone agreed ^a. the 

girl, and that sh losing this 

to satisfy this longmg Dahvciy , although hy breedi 
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She seldom picked him up for fear of spoiling him, and the grandmother 
was away from his second to his fifth month. The mother told of feeling 
disgusted at “the looks of the penis,” particularly when she had to pull 
back the foreskin to keep it clean. She apparently did this vigorously 
because it once became so enflamed and swollen that it required medical 
treatment. The mother began in his fourth month to hold Brad’s head 
and force pablum down his throat in the amount she felt he needed, 
whereupon he began vomiting. Thumb sucking, whicli started at six 
months and increased when he was easily weaned from the bottle at eight 
months, was actively interfered with by strapping his hands at eleven 
months and putting him into metal cuffs at thirteen months. At eighteen 
months, when the mother had put bitter fluids on his hands and slapped 
him hard, he finally abandoned it. The mother is almost certain that his 
hand waving, which was still present at age ten, had begun then. When 
toilet training was instituted at six or eight months, he was such a docile 
baby that the mother bragged about him to her friends. The grandmother 
remembered his kicking a cradle gym hours on end, sometimes laughing 
hysterically, watching it spin. As far as we know, he was allowed to 
abandon himself to this activity at will. When Brad sat at eleven months 
but would not stand, the mother took hold of him and shook him and 
stood him up, and from that time on he stood. By fourteen months she 
spanked him hard every time he wet. He responded by giving up wetting 
in the daytime. When he began running he had to be tied so that the 
mother could keep track of him. He would often run from one shade- 
pull to the next, keeping them spinning. He had a few well-enunciated 
words at fifteen months; however, he would not feed himself, continued 
to vomit, and screamed with rage at the sight of a stranger. Eight years 
later when her little girl — then a baby — bit her, the mother realized that 
Brad had never even attempted to bite her. She could not leave him 
alone, he had to do just what she wished; she couldn’t help it, she said 
then. She guessed she just couldn’t stand him because he was a boy. We 
can see that Brad rebelled against the treatment he received, but his 
rebellion broke through often belatedly and in a very distorted way, 
thereby remaining ineffectual. 

Although his pediatrician recognized behavior problems, he declared 
his general mental and physical condition to be normal at eighteen 
raontlis. 

There followed at twenty-one months a three-day diarrhea with 
temperature around 103 degrees and a rectal prolapse, during whicIi the 
mother was terrified of losing him. His pediatrician noted it without 
alarm; tliere was no specific organism isolated. The mother says they were 
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told to have him have his bowel movements lying flat on his back for 
SIX months thereafter There is no mention of this in the pediatrician s 
report ^ Brad was put through a ritual every evening before supper die 
father at first held him down with his legs up over his head while mother 
gave him enemas or suppositories, hut after a few weeks h.s bowel move 
ments came naturally His grandmother was amazed at and “"'OTe 
over his complete absence of resistance According to a 1 
dropped out completely at this time and his extreme fear of *ampoos 
and Lths began It was followed closely by 

general, he refused to he on his back even m bed until four when ^ 

fubsided during treatment His X^rneverW^^ m 

end of his normal development to this time T 

the midst of this period a push of activity he 

second birthday abruptly refused help whenever the 

ceased vomiting gradually began (wit gra , speaking However, 

mother was ouQ to feed himself and 777,7^,7^1 H.s with 
his words were at first much less ^ has persisted till 

holding of feces for three to four y his bowel movements 

now, began when he was allowed to resume having 

on the toilet . .,j,,tncian saw him again, he 

At two years and five months “7 , but that ' his behavior 

noted that his physical condition se „„ 5 u|,auon four months later 
was at a standstill Brad ^^TSiirhom some unknown cause 
with the diagnosis of Id any severe enough illness lo 

with the statement that he had not had any 

suggest encephalitis . advice given her at this time 

®^he mother tried to gfve him plent> of lo^e 

not to put pressure on ®”‘‘7demanding screaming and 
"He went to pieces was very j,,, |„n[|, on TI 

began sucking and hn sp«eh development witlim a wee 

was, however, a great spur 

learned to say sentences ^ ^ut 

At three and a half ji, .imping His nightmares hega 

rtL'l'The^otr^.r^^^^- 

rihrhar.hi\".^^^^^ 

with her second n,.sca^;^„,.„ Th., feu. wa, six moo. 

told about that in anothe „„„„ .w 

7 Many pcdiamaans .in» 
customary 
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and when she lost it the mother became extremely depressed and is 
sure that she completely neglected Bmd. Shortly before she came to us, 
she had gone back to the spankings, trying to control him within certain 
limits, and found that they were just about back where they were before 
they went for the consultation, in that he was good on the whole but still 
extremely queer. 

She said she just hated to hit Brad but couldn't help it because he 
annoyed her so. It hurt her deeply to know that he was afraid of her. 
How afraid he was she confided only five years later when she said she 
shook and shook him sometimes till she actually got frightened that she 
%vould murder him. His reaction to her anger was to become pale, 
frightened and limp. She would be ovenvhelmed then with remorse and 
would try to make up for it by showering him with affection and gifts. 

During the summer vacation when he tvas four, there were trvo 
significant events. Once while paddling in the ocean he fell flat on his 
face and apparently made no effort to pick himself up. The mother tells 
the story in her usual dramatic way: she tore dowm to pick him up; 
he was breathless, choking and terrified. Rescue fantasies remained 
prominent and were often played out later. When the family visited 
Niagara Falls, he was beside himself with fear. On his return home he 
evinced great fright of the noise of water in the pipes in his bedroom and 
screamed at night that it was coming do\^n on him. 

Observations During TREATstENr 

Our observations in the course of treatment illustrate the alternation 
of extremes of this child's passivity and aggression and the mechanisms he 
used in his attempt to deal svith these extremes. Brad reacted to my (and 
gradually also his mother's) decreased coercion with overactivity, sell* 
assertion, some destructiveness, increased waving and particularly again 
with mouthing — ^liis cuffs, his collar, his shoulder straps, wash cloths, 
rags, etc — sucking, biting and ripping. He had already bitten his teddy 
bear so frequently in the genital region that the mother had made him a 
large leather patch there. 

As it became possible for the social worker to convey to Brad’s 
mother that punitive control did not have to yield to complete laisscz 
fatre and as he began to relate to the therapist, he started to communi- 
cate and to show interest in tilings outside his fantasy world; his anticipa* 
tion anxiety decreased and his hand waving became less frantic Gradually 
his preoccupation with housework w^ned and he began to roughhouse 
with his failier, often biting him. After a while the excitement subsided 
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and he became what his father called companionable He grew increas 
ingly aware of people wanted to touch them on the street car responded 
for the first time to the neighbors greetings The fight for consol be- 
tween him and his mother seemed to be subsiding Brad pushed his 
teddy ahead of him now as he began to explore and to master coura^ 
He began to he down on his back once even when h.s 
room with hm. and proudly demonslrated .t m bed m hn father H 
mother was able to tolerate our pennutstve handhng of Brad 
time by developing a kind of hypomantc acceptance of “r at 

and a«ed this 00? by grossly exaggerated pemnss.veness toward h.m 

T^ts enconragtng per.od f to L" 
his mother s fourth pregnancy whi c g ^ Brad For the 

miscarriage must have had ““S' P^' declared it a miracle 

Brst time the mother continued to ' impulses He sranted 

Brad reacted by regressing and wi the 

to be carried to throw his lep the toilet he began 

doll s hand and became absorbed „ The mother s abortion 

performing a touching ritual i,.„use she had fallen and bruised 
which she openly blamed on B™ ^ renewed outburst 

herself when he inundated t e ' ^ msanity for both Iter 

of resentment at the Center S P 5 broken and the mother 

“'“Lad became intensely disturl^ “"|fed“hT^ndmodier Tne day 
peatedly to do htmself ‘'^Xdi^LL wanted one 
Whether she had a perns and whe.h.^,_, but ImL' 


to both these questions svas no in the walls but loieu 

his parents that n.ght he «= bis legs and talked »' Bo,, going 

1, He demanded long pants w hi Bout a mond. after the 

Lwn the sewer Wlule pW-g -^/^B’^^^btened It s rea tear od tu 
mother s abortion) he beca ,,p off Am j / 

arms and legs and agam s' e cdfooVt eher 

His behavior a. C'"'";' fora umecn die Nurseo B,,, 

. rt,.. va^.frhborhood He ^ .h,t,nir less 


After recovering fro*^ ' 


°Se^eighborhoodHe.«^^^^ 

incouraged Once when 
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h.i mother told fum she 
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^vould play him a certain record provided he not shake while it played 
he managed to control himself but with rising tension and finally caught 
hold of his penis and shook that The mother was horrified and decided 
she %vould make no more such attempts 

His passive compliance at childrens' parties and in Sunday School 
gave his mother suffiaent assurance to take planning for Brad's future 
out of our hands She entered him in a small kindergarten the following 
year In spite of his failure there, she insisted on his going on to public 
school for three years where he learned nothing They complained that 
he was too good When the teacher stood beside him, initiating his 
activity, he would work As soon as she left his side, he just sat looking 
out the window His mother forced him to learn some things at home, she 
said she always had to start him ofif on any activity 

At nine when the mother at last had her little girl, therapy was 
resumed, much more verbal now. Brad made many things \ery clear For 
the first seven weeks he was seen in the playroom He began immediately 
to focus his talk on “my brother Tarboy" who, at once the aggressor and 
the object of aggression, seemed to represent (1) his little sister, in relation 
to the aggressive feelings he wanted to take out on her, (2) his mother, 
scolding, spanking and berating him, and (3) the therapist against whom 
he expressed hostility, particularly when it came to a struggle of alle 
glance betiseen her and his mother He acted all this out very forcefully 
with a large rag doll 

At times when Tarboy represented the asocial side of himself, he 
insisted that the only i\ay to treat him was to beat him up, put him in 
jail, electrocute him, murder him, and spoke of his intense hatred of him 
He had said of Tarboy ‘ I can't stand him, he’s a dope, he won't even 
defend himself/' which his mother had said of him many times Through 
him Brad expressed various h)pochondriacal fantasies such as having 
all his blood removed because it was bad, and of djing I introduced 
some solicitous care by nursing a sick doH Tarboy and Brad approved 
of It one moment, only to say ‘ he must die the next. 

Soon a new theme emerged — of being eaten by lions and monsters 
At the end of an hour he suddenly darted behind me and grabbed a 
large mouthful of the clothes on my back, m his teeth When I turned 
to siy I couldn’t let him do that he ran to the door with a shriek, grabbed 
his jacket and left There was considerable magic play too, turning the 
therapist into an animal, a devil, a prisoner, etc. 

As he began again to have some confidence m the therapist, he admin 
isicrcd a shampoo and a batli quite realistically talking to me soothmglj 
and speaking of caring for me as he no doubt had been seeing Ins mother 
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care for his little sister He played dentist and barber with me too, tabing 
pains to contain his aggression He expressed great hostility toiiard his 
mother, saying Tarboy had killed her 

At home his rebellion and hostility were just pounng out, and I s 
mother, responding in kind often spoke of feelmg like 
ing him The only peaceful and friendly times they had together were 

their drives to and from the clinic , n,. A«tre to hurt 

Gradually his need to be hurt, punished, 
were expressed directly, without projectjon ° ^ 
quite thoughtful conversations about t ' parents punished 

which had to be controlled as we pew up Tarboy in 

children in order to help them with this 

himself as though that made her too I attempted 

■The trouble is my mother has some pot something 

to convey to him that this was a gen p 

so bad as to warrant s=ver= puni^men. One day wh^_^ 

children wanted to learn to be go ^ h on the 

leaned over quickly on his way out and gave me 

moved from the playroom to my 
These conversations began when w desiructiveneis 

office Here his extreme back, howeier, re- 

diminished The attacks on the therapists 

cuned intermittently talked about the 

In connection with entering ffie idea of the satislacuon 

many things Tarboy had to I';™ ^^““He played around w.di n h 
and pleasure one could get .hat he had neier exp^n 

bit, often sarcastically, and it j „„ ,|,3t he co 

enced it Later, in h.s few attempts he said he was not sup 

not allow himself to try In a comp he became scatliins'f 

-Ldtobegladi^^^^^^^ hi. own success sounded 

critical of me, but nis 


hollow. 


she said came out of th 

movements lying p„d displace svas ''O ^ .melly 

His tendency m F“J« . B,„„g to be locked up in a sm 

length fb™' *\j'”L„sin.ied l™<''L!'??,“'„raua'’ekcd 

IfUW 


bent light.’ at night on Ins 

“light at home wind' 


at length about u.e _;^„„nniied loudly auom a 

^=“'' "rexlS m «me words '"f-rarfi oi »sily . F'' 
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out that he could open the ivindow and that I was not even holding him 
In a totally different voice he then began complaining of his mother’s 
hard treatment, of her criticism of his school work, of her making his 
father punish him when he -wasn’t at all bad He continued ‘ You're 
just the opposite and it makes things hard for me ’’ I accepted his 
dilemma and henceforth kept giving this as my reason whenever I 
restricted him Sometimes he desisted, sometimes not 

He wanted to know for what kind of crimes a judge could send one to 
jail, would he if a boy didn t go to school? When he mentioned in the 
course of this conversation that his father and mother wouldn't let him 
go to school, I laughed, whereupon he pounced on me, almost tearing 
my clothes off and said he couldn’t stand being laughed at He had the 
same kind of fury when he dropped something 

In the fourth month of this period of treatment he began to be openly 
erotic. Once in the course of dramatizing a nightmare, he exposed him 
self Later he said people paid him for it but denied this when closely 
questioned He told a long story about a boy at camp who had put his 
penis out the window and had been sent to the infirmary for punishment. 
Actually Brad had spent two weeks there tlie previous summer and felt 
his parents were abandoning him when Uiey left him there after a visit. 
Once when he had taken a hunk of hair from the back of my head into 
his teeth he said, with rising exatcmcnt, ' I want to love you up When 
he was warded off, he responded with genuine feeling ‘You make me 
angry '* 1 felt that a kind of singsong toying v\ith sounds ‘ a wee tec tec 
ai * in a high falsetto voice, vvhidi he had combined often with silly 
gigghug probably was intended seductively 

Gradually his extreme sensitivity about being different, stupid, a 
dunett- a dope, became the ccniril ibcme This vos /ollov\cd by ideas of 
grandeur, for instance that he knev> everything, dial he was a mind 
reader, — diat these ideas were very powerful and could murder people, 
he would leave eacli interview declaiming loudly, ’Brad Crimes wins 
againl ' 

Once he astounded me by this bit of insight, I suggested that we learn 
subtraction togctlicr and surprise Ins mother witli Ins new knouledge 
*I know better than that,’ he said scriouil) and positively *\ou mean 
she v%ouldn‘i like it that someone else had taught you diings^ I aiked 
**kcs dial’s just i! She would rather teach me than do anything cUe m 
the wo'ld — shed rather teach me than tale care of us and fertl ui. 
We havT long conversations aliout numbers' I aiVei! 'Uliats wrong 
widi that/** He rrjibed ' It s all strong She dunks I was born carrlrsr-" 

I defendn! !iim. he went on with * I hav-c a bad nmd— 
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"'““S*'"' ''I' ‘•'’“"'t think bad 
ings all the ame~just sometimes When you get that tramed [eelmg 
you know He then went off into hw fahetto sounds and interpolated 
ometiraes I go off the beam " He complained about his mabihty to 
learn to ever make anything of himself He expected to be a criminal, to 
land in jail or the electric chair, to lead a ' bent life " He complained at 
ength about his mother’s discipline, threatened to run away and 
accused me of doing nothing for him because I left him with his mean 
parents 


Gradually he began to be provocatively erotic at home As die mother 
became frightened by hts demands to remove father from (he house, by 
his pushing against her, and finally by exposing himself to her, she re 
vealed how very seductive she had been with him over the years 
The following dramatizacion of a "nightmare” clarifies the im 
portance of father’s passivity for Brad in his oedipal conflict Brad 
decided to play father and told the therapist to be his little boj— no his 
little girl He turned out the light and said she was in a spooky room 
He screamed loudly as an intruder, at first frightening only the hide girl 
"Father" overheard the girl «ying, told mother she must be dreaming 
again of that frightening man, went to her to reassure her Gradually the 
spook became more and more threatening to father who admitted he 
shared his little girl’s fears Thereafter the play consisted of dramatic 
fights between a weak frightened father and "the man ” As father con 
tinued to talk sotto voce to mother, the therapist asked svhy the man 
only wanted to get father and the girl, and did nothing to mother? 'He’s 
m love with mother’’ was the unhesitating reply Thereafter father i''as 
actually killed, then dying Brad said, father didn t know where he i\'as-“ 
he was going up into the air, nowhere, then drouTiing, he said what 
was the use of going on living, he was just a rag, to be thrown out 
Brad had often spoken of his fear of drifting off into the sky or the 
ocean He associated fear, badness and lonely feelings, and s\as afraid of 
tailing asleep at night because he nas lonely He repealrfl) said tliat it 
he drifted off. his falhcr and mother nould not care, they didn ( lose 


him 


SuMJkOUty 


Brad ssois described as a healthy, happy and respons.te bah) It .. my 
impression tliat for Ins mother, he reptesentri a num^r of thmp a 
guih laden oedipal child, her oss-n brotlier of 
tecely jealous, and tha, par. other bodj that 

diat one didn’t touch, comple.el, controlled and that lud to he pesfeeo 
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For all these reasons she consciously rejected a boy child She failed to 
respect his spontaneous developmental patterns, interfered with his 
sources of gratification, denied him free motor activity through which he 
could have discharged some of his tension, and forced him to submit 
to her will We have seen that his father was too passive to provide him 
with either protection or an upstanding manly example The grand 
mother by her inconsistency increased his ambivalence 

He became caught in a pattern of reaction that began in the oral 
phase Whereas he finally yielded with passive surrender to his mothers 
disciplinary measures toward his thumb sucking, he had a delayed 
reaction his hand waving was a displaced and distorted gratification 

He yielded with a similar pattern to the assault of being made to have 
his bowel movements lying down, he later refused to he on his back and 
withheld his movements 

It was this event which continued for six months, around the age of 
two, that became the culmination of his masochistic experiences He 
became fixated at this period in the struggle between aggression and 
passivity, for which his earlier development had laid the foundations 
This episode was particularly overwhelming for the following reasons 
(I) because of the timing just under two when instincts are particularly 
stormy and as yet poorly controlled, when the child feels threatened by 
his discovery that he can assert himself but cannot control himself, before 
speech is established which strengthens the security the child derives 
from his relationships, and when body integrity and body image are so 
vulnerable, (2) because the part of the body invaded was at this age 
especially anxiety provoking (3) because the individuals engaged in the 
assault ^\ere the poiverful figures of his environment He was so over 
whelmed that inhibitions and regression followed Furthermore, our 
material confirms the fact that passive subjugation to having his bowels 
emptied was accompanied by sexual stimulation and experienced as 
masochistic pleasure, his conflict now became essentially a sadomasochistic 
one His anxiety over a bent light and his attacks from the back on the 
therapists hair exemplify die two opposing trends springing directly 
from this experience The trauma was immeasurably intensified because 
of the disturbed development dial had preceded it 

In the genital sphere I suspect that Brad s raodier neglected to confide 
to us that her punitive treatment of Im hands was aimed at keeping 
Bnd from plajmg vsiih his penis as v^ell as from sucking his thumb 
We observed that he never touched it subsequend), even vshen urinating 
He vsas willing at times to relinquish Ins penis and later developed 
touclimg rituals 
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He became so frightened of his environment that he was ne\er able 
to master his fears When his mother was twice induced to remove her 
controls, all his inhibited primitive aggression emerged The mothers 
miscarriages and subsequent rejection of Brad each time forced him into 
an even stronger ambivalent attachment to his mother His fear of drift 
mg off into limitless space was the expression of his slender object rcla 
ttonships so threatened by primitive sadomasochistic fantasies Ins (ear 
of isolation drove him back into his erotized subjugation to his mother 
Finally the nightmare dramatization portrays his bisexual sm^ e 
he sees himself as the helpless little girl whose fears are shared b) her 
weak father, he enacts both the weak father and the murderous mother 
loving intruder, whom the tim.d father cannot combat 

Brads rebellion was totally tneffecttve However when mother nd 
father were helped to endure .1 and to deal with 

he was encouraged to accept his Zcdknl remedial 

he became gradually a little J'S ^ 

school for over two years now he has begu 

up hts wavtng Some part of hts apresston at least seem, 

transformed into eneigy availab e or wor n917) believes that 

However, he remains a Py^fc»‘;„;';f,rrba„cer,u interpersonal 

;:rum:b.rc.rh.^w.ih ' 

psychosis —a subtype a dilTercntial diagnosis 1 "‘sh'd 

It IS not my purpose here t „ traumatic ctent-spcciSe 

Stmply to report a case m which and patuen 

m early childhood for ™"“* 7 ““j,tlit-seems to hate contributed 
Jilytrlumatichecauseof^hathadp^^^^^^^ ,, ptjclioue 

SO clearly to a conflict wnic 
mechanisms 

DIDLIOCRAPIIY 

Drives Jffects Jsertav Xnnust 1 1 

veraties Press resetopiue"' Z"" , 

Freud A (1951) Obsertvl.om ™ ^ Scl..»pl.™h de. 
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A MOTHER’S OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE TONSILLECTOJIY 
OF HER 

FOUR-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER 

JOYCE ROBERTSON (London) 


With Comments by 

ANNA FREUD, LL D (London) 


At four years and three months, Jean was in hospital for three days, 
accompanied by her mother, for the removal of tonsils and adenoids 
This was a well managed hospitalization and the outcome was good, but 
It IS clear from the record that the experience was fraught %vith anxiety 
for the child 

A Planned Hospitauzation 

My husband and I believed that hospitalization for tonsillectomy 
could be traumatic to a child of this age, but that if the mother were 
present to play a supportive role throughout, the nsk of aftereffects 
could be greatly reduced The children’s physician and the ward sister 
(charge nurse) were speaally sympathetic to our mcivs and interested in 
the possibilities of nursing by the mother We discussed the practical 
implications of my wish to be present during all of Jean's consaous 
experience 

It was c\entually agreed that I should be with her until she became 
unconsaous and again immediately after the operation There was 
initially some reluctance to allow me to be present during the early stages 
of returning consciousness They then believed that she would have no 
awareness in that phase, and that I should therefore be spared the 
anxiety of witnessing an unfamiliar scene of blood and apparent distres* 

Jean and I would share a cubicle m tlie children's ward She would 
be allocated to one nurse m accordance witli the practice of this ward, 
but m fact I would do cscryilnng for her except die teclmical nursing* 

1 We wuli to thank the tuff of the children* ward at Guy I Htwpjul I-ondon and 
In particular Dr Ronald MacKeilh Children* Phyriaan and Mim J Tanner Want 
Sitter, for ihar cooperation In ihl* experiment. 
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Previous History 


Droh^r ^ ? -I “"“sy’ "'h'ch created 

problems in feeding and management The eczema was managed with a 

nimum of restraint There was inevitably some frustration tnd inter- 
ference during the first two years of her life, bnt there were no disturb 
mg investigations or treatments and no hospitalization The eczema 
then cleared, except for mild spring outbreals, but left a tendency {or 
common colds to develop into bronchial asthma 


Her social development was slightly retarded by the difficulties of 
the first two years, but by the age of four this had been largely made up 
She had friendly relationships with the children of the neighborhood, 
and With adults whom she knew well, but tvas noticeably slow to accept 
the advances of strange adults In illness she tended to be more negative 
and withdrawn than most children 

During the winter preceding her admjssion to hospital she had 
several attacks of otms media and tonsillitis, and during treatment was 
found to be allergic to the antibiotics Since the attacks ssere becoming 
more serious and could not be satisfactorily dealt with medically, it was 
reluctantly accepted that her tonsils and adenoids should he remoscd 
I intended to say nothing about this to Jean until about a ueek 
before the operation, which was arranged for six iveeks ahead But as v.ill 
be seen from the Diary, I was compelled to begin telling her almost 
immediately 


Preparation for the Operatiov 

I decided to make no reference to die possibility that she might be 
subjected to enemas, injections, blood tests, urine tests. J judged that 
such procedures were best explained immediately before the) happened, 
and that earlier explanation might arouse unnecessary anxiety I cmcred 
procedures in general by saying that in hospital y.e did not alua)s Me 
what the doctors and nurses did, but that they svcrc alwajs trying to 
make us better 

When I first told her of the operation X gase no details other dun 
that It wa, her lotis.ls nbiA hept milmg her throat and ear. .ore. ami 
Uiat in hotpital the doctor oould male her go to .leep and tale them out 
I told her .he would be lliree da,, tn InnpitA ami tfuil J lioiihl be ...h 

r uex. file .leeu I gmduall, expanded .1... fir,! .tatemeot. 
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follo^Mng the lead given by her questions and behavior. This is the 
essence of the picture I built up for her 

There ivould be doctors and nurses looking after her and the other 
children On the first day the doctor ivould look in her throat and ears, 
and listen to her chest Next da) at breakfast time she uould be giien a 
pill Later she ivould smell the “funny smell ’ and uould go to sleep for 
just a little ishile — it t\ould be a special “tonsils sleep" and not ordinary 
sleep She uould go on the trolle) to have the doctor take out her tonsils, 
and then he ivould carry her straight back to her cot in our little room 
When she awoke her throat would be very sore, just like a really bad 
cold It would be because her tonsils were out Tonsils were like the loose 
skin which sometimes hangs painfully around a fingernail — it is sore 
after it is cut off, but next day it is better WTien her tonsils were first 
out she would not feel well, but I would sit by her cot and read the 
stones she liked best Although her throat would be sore, it would be 
getting better all the time Her throat would bleed, just like her knee 
when she fell on it. Some of the blood might go dowm into her tummy, 
and then she would spit it up She would feel better when she had spat 
It out. "We would both want to go home to Daddy and Kathenne (her 
sister), but would ha\e to stop until the doctor told us her throat was 
better 

Since long before it was known that Jean would go to hospital, there 
had been m our home two pamphlets showing picture sequences of 
cliildren in hospital (Robertson, 1953a, Connell, 1953) She became 
suddenly interested in these and, as will be seen in the Diary, she re 
peaiedly asked to ha^e them explained to her — which I did, in a way I 
thought applicable to her situation The first of these Jean refers to as 
‘Laura,” and she selected for special attention four pictures showing — 
Laura silling in a hospital cot hugging her favorite toys and looking 
rather sad, being Msitcd by her raotlier, putting on her shoes to go home, 
and finally walking out of tlic hospital gates witli her mother The 
second pamphlet she calls “Tonsil Boy ' This shows a boy going to 
hospital to have his tonsils out, being undressed, looking at books viith 
lus mother and a nurse, being examined by a doctor, smelling tlie 
ancstliciic, sleeping in a cot with his mother by his side, sitting up to 
have a meal after die operation, and finally home again 

The Diarv 

I deeded to keep a diary of events in die hope of rccortimg a follow 
through account of the reactions of a young cliild to tonsilfcctomy diat 
should add to understanding of hov. a clnld might best !>c !icl|>^l to 
cope with sucli an cx|>encncc In diis I s'lared die interest of my Iiuiband 
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Go. To T,.o.yearOH 


DURV^ 


Before admission to hospital 

surgeon today, and he recommended 
removal ot her tonsils and adenoids This was said in her presence but 
nof “fertion (otitif) she seemed 

anH 7 h»vl d? oP»nlion was arranged for six weeks ahead, 

and 7 have decided not to say anything to Jean about it until about a 
week oefore she goes to hospital 

5t/i During these few days Jean became inacasinglv 
aifficult about her food She ate Jiiile and appeared angry or unhappy at 
mealtimes This puzzled me until I overheaixi her say to herself, “Don't 
eat It Better not eat it or you ii go to sleep So although I had planned 
to give her only about a week to adjust to the idea of an operation and 
a stay m hospital I decided to begin telling her at the first opportunity 
lest her eating disturbance was in fact connected with fantasies about 
anesthetics 

March 6th Today I told Jean that she ivould go to hospital one day 
to have her tonsils taken out I chose a moment when she was complain 
ing about having to stay in the house because of a sore throat and cold 
Together we looked out of the windosv and named ilie cJnldren who had 
been ill and were now well again J pointed out tuo children who liad 
had their tonsils out, and Jean added two more names to the list 

She said I wouldn t like to go to hospital without jou I would 
want you all the time I wouldn i stay there I told her that I would sny 
with her in the hospital She said ‘All the mummies don’t stay with 
their children all the time in hospital Why don i they? Susans mummy 
didn t stay with her ' I reminded her that Susans mummy Jiad sjsjied 
her every day instead Susan is a bigger girl than you are She goes to 
school and is used to being away from her mummy Jean said, Susan 
didn t like it when she didn’t see her mummy in the night, did she? I 
agreed that Susan had been a bn unhappy, but because she was sesen 
she could wait until the morning for her mummy, ami told her I kmw 
that girls of four wanted tlieir mummies to stay with them, but acldol 
that when she was bigger she wouldn't mind sometimes being without 
her mummy , . , . ,i . 

I told her very briefly what would happen in hoipital-^that she 
nould go to sleep her tonsils nould be taken out anti ><'7' '“t 
stu) in hasp, a! !br three dujs She did not ask for more inromwiiun 

SRot,™ T A T.to7«,Old Coes to Itopusl' 
ithite soitix) 75 min) Lontion Taiiitock Clinic , » 5 tub c» 

Old Ones in Ilo.pital An Iinu.nwl Cn.de I. dte r.tm tendon fn.nocl tub » 

'‘“sEt’enf, nerc nsnall, mnried immcdiatcl, nllc >Mr nccncra.ee an! nccc Ina 
lhan ihe ocmng of ihe same day 
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March 7th Jean began eating again almost normally She searched 
among her Daddy s papers for the pictures she called ‘ Tonsil Boy” and 
“Laura ” She brought them to me and asked to be told the ' hospital 
story ’ She searched anxiously for a picture she remembered, showing 
child and mother going home, and when she failed to find it she appealed 
to me 

March 8th At breakfast she examined her fork, and said, ‘ This fork 
would dig right into my throat, and it would hurt I ve got a big hole 
in my throat, haven’t I? Later she asked for the stories of Laura and 
Tonsil Boy ‘AVhy do the doctors wear that thing on their faces? Why 
must they not cough germs at the ill children? Can I cough at you? 

March 9th Jean saw me open a tin with a tin opener as she had often 
done before She handled the tin opener for a few minutes, and then 
asked ‘ What’s this for? What do you do with it? Twice during the day 
she asked to be told the story of Laura and Tonsil Boy 

When an ambulance stopped outside our flats she said, ‘ Lookl The 
ambulance has stopped because someone is ill ’ And later, ‘ It s all right. 
It has gone now (There is an ambulance station in our road, and she 
sees many ambulances every day) Later when she saw an ambulance 
dnver walk by she remarked, ‘Its all nght now He is going home to 
tea round the comer ’ 

March 10th Jean stopped in the middle of her lunch, lay back and 
sucked her thumb I asked if she was tired She sat up and said, A little 
girl has died Michael said she didn’t die, but she has ’ I asked, Why 
did she die? ’ and Jean answered, ‘ Because it was time for her to die 
I told her that little girls did not die when they had their tonsils out 
She asked, ‘ Why don t they? They might if the Doctor couldn t get 
their tonsils out proper!) ' 

1 again explained the hospital procedure, and Jean ran to get the 
Laura and Tonsil Boy pictures As I went through them with her, she 
added some remembered explanations She counted each picture as a 
day For the rest of the day she was acti\e and dieerful, but she slept 
badly 

March llth At breakfast Jean made a fuss about the sail cellar She 
refused to let an)one else ha\e use of it, because she wanted to ha\c one 
of her >ery own ‘ Can I bu) one for ro)5elf on Saturday with m) owti 
pocket mone)? 

i\farc/i I2th At teatime she cut her poadied egg ^e^y carefull), sa) 
mg • I want u [the )olk] to run out * She watched her Dadd) having tea 
half an hour later, and said ‘ Look when Dadd) cuts his egg it all runs 
out (A week before this record started Jean had said, ‘Wlicn all tl>c 
blood runs out of cut and hurt people the) die ) She put her iliumb and 
first finger in her mouth and pmdied the back of her tongue, remarking 
* It hurls when 1 do it ’ 

March 14th Jean sau a picture of a man a prisoner being led lieiwcen 
two jxihcemcn, and for the next twent) minutes ilic questionet! me per 
sistentl) about ‘naught) men* 'Do children go awa) when ihc> ate 
atry naught)? Were )ou naught). Mummy? Did )ou go away when you 
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7h7reims ferT*'' '« lalked about 

sharo'''^^Th™“ ="d forks being 

slurp They could poke our throats she said, then ate her lunch 

SiTte^’she^sk^H ,"T ‘° cut my hand and arm with a 

m , .u *' ''‘utP “d, then pushed it into her 

“refully until it appeared to touch the back of 
ner throat She then withdrew it She said nothing 

March J6th After breakfast Jean had a temper tantrum and aRmes 
sive]y banged a drum until the top caved in In the afternoon, while 
hstemngto a radio program playing records for children m hospital, she 
sat handling a little fruit knife For a quarter of an hour as she listened 
she made cutting movements on the chair arm, the table, the cushions, 
ray arm, hand and face When the program had finished she asked ' ^\^ly 
are those children in hospital? When will they go home again? Read me 
Tonsil Boy and Laura ’ 

March 17th Several times today I saw Jean standing quietly putting 
her thumb and first finger far into her mouth with a pinching movement 

March 19th Jean bought a gun with her pocket money, and pJa>ed 
shooting for the rest of the day I,ater she wanted explosive caps to make 
bigger bangs 

March 20th She had no interest m games other than shooting— the 
bigger the bang the more she liked it 

March 21st This was the first fine day of spring and our family went 
strolling m the park Jean drew attention to herself by shooting every 
one she met When her explosive caps were finished, she wanted to go 
immediately to buy more and was furious when told u ivas Sunday and 
the shops were closed She could find no pleasure in the park, and asked 
to be taken home 

March 22nd There has been no mention of hospital for several da>s 
but Jean has become very aggressive toward me and has scralclied and 
bitten her sister with very little provocation 

March 29rd Her very aggressive behavior continues 
March 24th Today Jean overheard an adult talk about a diild vMo 
had been killed on the road I spoke vMth her later about it, but she 
would not admit that a child could be killed on the road in this voy 
March 25th Her aggressive behavior coniinues temper tantrums in 
which she throws he«ljf on die Root at the slightest upset have become 
ratlier frequent As she had not mennoned the coming operation for a 
week, I decided to reintroduce the topic. 

After a tantrum I linked lier behavior to the operation and she 
talked willingly about it They will burl me Very ill people P® 

Tflerru win ui, bed .he ic.uined .0 b« 
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o^m room and slept This morning I took her to the dentist, but he 
could find nothing to cause toothache 

This morning Jean did not notice ^vhen I undid her nightdress be 
cause IV e ivere talking With delight and surpnse she explained this to 
me "It %vas just like my tonsils, I did not feel ^ou do lU” 

March 27th, 28th, and 29th hfan> aggressive outbursts 
March 30th "When asked not to scratch her sister, she said, ‘*WeII, we 
didn’t talk about the hospital yesterday That's whyJ" She found Laura 
and Tonsil Boy and asked to be told and retold their stones She dug her 
fingers into her mouth, and asked, ‘ ^Vhich bits of skin will the doctor 
take away? ' 

March 31st At bedtime Jean asked with a whisper for both hospital 
stories A few minutes before she had been examining her navel, asking 
what it was and how it came 

April 1st We bought some puzzles and other oddments to occupy her 
while in hospital, and Jean put them in a case under her bed This 
evening she took longer than usual to settle dowm WTien I gave her her 
usual dose of Anthisan (the drug used to control her allergyl she told 
me to put the bottle into the case with her hospital things \Vhen I said 
the Anthisan should not go into the case, because it was not jet her turn 
to go to hospital, her restlessness subsided and she slept. 

April 2nd Today has brought many minor acadents — for instance 
she caught her thumb in her tnqcle and later caught her foot in a chair 
Her skin is more sensitive tlian of late, her ejes and chin become inflamed 
very easil), and her tummy and thighs show signs of having been scratclied 
a lot. 

April 4th Several of the diildren were plajing hospital in the garden, 
and Jean was die patient 

April 5th She ulkcd of other duldren knowm to her who had been to 
hospital Some time after she had been settled for tlie night, she called 
out, * I want to plaj with ilie hospital puzzle " 

April Jem had a ^cr} actac and happ) day J disimsstd 

with her sister die arrangcracnis for her care while Jean and I were 
awa), Jean asked ' ^Vh)? as if die whole idea were new to her, and 
added, * But 1 don t wane to go to hospital ' 

At leatimc Kadicnnc complained of stomadi ache Jean asked, 'Has 
Katherine got a pain like Susan? Will she have to go to hovpitah Later 
she askctl me to list diose of her friends who had l>ecn to iiospital She 
agrccxl to some names, but denied odiers She asked to have a bvndage 
over her ejes 

April Sth ynien I told Jean that this was the daj for us to go to 
liovpital, she nushctl and said, ' I don’t want to go to hospital — not todi) 
Lets go tomonovv * Half an hour later she said. ’Can I take mv pirty 
dress’ Can 1 take ilirec dresses and three cardigans’ I JI play outside for 
a fesv davs (’) first ’* \nd later still she said, * 1 might not want to come 
home again I might want to stay dierc* 

Saving tliat she miglit want ihetn, s’lc asked to take two dolhe* i oUy 
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.n ££SH‘ ~ s 

— DiLvT ’i *' “™"S “ hospiu!? 

Daddy must come and bring stamps tome every day— When my tonsils 

1 -When I «ime hdme Ly tonsils mil be all 

gone 1 won t know when the doctor takes out my tonsils " 


IN HOSPITAL 


On the way to hospital in her Daddy s car she sat quietly, remarking on 
things seen from the window She held my hand tightly and seemed appre 
hensive as we walked into the office to register, and as we svent into tlie 
ward She said several times, ‘ I don t want to have my tonsils out I don’t 
want to stay in this hospital " 

When the doctor and the ward sister (charge nurse) spoke to us she 
kept very close to me and said nothing At lunch she ate little saying it 
was not the same as we had at home And again and again she said, "I 
want to go home I don t want to have my tonsils out ’ Slie shotved no 
interest in the other children She was cross with me when I picked up 
a toy for a crying child 

For an hour I sat m our cubicle while Jean went to and from die 
balcony, reporting back to me every few minutes as one child after 
another was examined by a doctor in the open ward She stood matching 
a toddler who cried loudly when his ears isere examined Her report 
was ‘ The doctor tickled him, but be didn't laugh ’* 

We were invited to join some of the up children at play on the 
hospital lawns Jean soon joined in the games and all her anxiet) 
seemed forgotten Her good spirits remained during tea which we had 
together in the cubicle After tea she ran on to the balcony and pecjied 
through the window into the ivard When she saw the aiildrcn ^'cre 
being prepared for the night she too wanted to haie her nightie on, but 
she agreed that as it was only 4 45 ji was too early for her Imtend she 
played m her cot and pulled a hospital screen around to make a hiile 


ilUUSC , 

At 5 o'clock she was invited into the ward to see telewjion, but un 
luckily the anesthetist came just then to examine her She med nhen J 
brought her back to the cubicle, and made examination a^mt imjxw 
sible by her struggling and screaming She took no notice of the fnencli) 

advances of the anesthetist .i,. 

After the anesthetist had gone I crplained tlie nature of the 
tions to Jean, and when the rionseman came '“" f" 
me ears, nose, and throat she seemed rartter Jess WIcul Btn^ortV 

afienvards when she was required lo ^ hi lu sire snTonlr 

provide a urine specimen she teas greallj offended Ii) m sue ami onir 

used it after mudi persuasion 
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At 6 o’clock she undressed herself and climbed into her cot She slept 
immediately During the night she scratched restlessly in her sleep for 
two hours, in a ivay reminiscent of her eczema days two years before 
April 9th Jean awoke at 6 30 am and wanted to get dressed, saying, 
‘ I don’t want to have my tonsils out, I want to go home ” She played 
with toys in her bed for a short time, but without interest or concen 
tration 

At 9 A M the ward sister came on duty and told Jean she could get up 
and walk around in slippers and dressing gown Jean commented, ‘ I like 
that Big Nurse She is kind, because she lets me get out of bed " For the 
next hour she walked about aimlessly, saying again and again, "I want 
to go home — I don’t like doctors and nurses — I don’t want my tonsils 
out' 

At 10 AM she took her premedication (two pills) from me with great 
difficulty She could not swallow them, and vomited one Then she had 
another in jam She was very upset by this episode, and I found myself 
trembling at the knees She sat quietly on my knee for half an hour, and 
then had an injection (Atropine) which made her cry bitterly 

She was by now very sleepy and asked to he in her cot \\Tien I sug 
gested that she should go to sleep on the trolley which was already in the 
cubicle, she said, ‘ That's only for very ill people, because it has a red 
blanket” She roused when I carried her to the trolley at 11 am, but 
when 1 spoke to her she relaxed and slept In the induction room she 
roused again at the Hrst whiff of the anesthetic, but seemed to go under 
quickly She was wheeled into the operating theater, and my husband 
and I had an uneasy walk round the hospital block Twenty minutes 
later she was brought back to her cot, the operation over 

As she returned to consaousness she became very restless She kept 
trying to sit up, with eyes closed, but her movements were so uncon 
trolled that she had to be protected from hurting herself against the sides 
of the cot I talked to her, saying several times, ‘ Lie down, Jean Put your 
head on the pillow and I II tell you a story But she did not respond, and 
tlie ward sister intervened to give a morphia injection which quietened 
her It was then mid-day 

She roused every ten minutes and cried a little, but slept again ivhen 
she heard my voice At 12 40 she asked for her speaal Noddy story 
(the story I had promised during the preparation for hospital) At I 30 
she opened her cjes for die first time and looked around the room She 
asked quietly. Are my tonsils out? 1 didn’t feel diem come out " 

She slept again but awoke every fifteen minutes or so complaining of 
pain She calmed dovsn again each time when I spoke or read to her At 
4 pm she asked for a drink, took one sip and cried vvidi pain She con 
ttnued to awake eicrj fifteen minutes and to say a feu words and com 
plain of pain until about 6 pm 

At 6 p M she asked for the potty, but insisted ' Not in my bed—on die 
floor This was allowed As slic sat she said in a bright voice, and as if 
both suqinscd and impressed. *Vou v\ere quite right, ^fummy Afy 
diroat does liurt a lot — but I didn t feel them come out.” She drank a 
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little and cried again From 6 till 7 she dozed restlessly, uhlmpering and 
coughing at ^ o£ Wood She had been told that 

this mieht happen, and though made miserable she shoived no InghL 
She said, "I drdibled out all the blood, didn’t If ’ She drank a little Hater 

“‘‘Ht“es"zlc^nluedu„ti.B.Mwhenshehe^ 
and apparently properly onented “ /-'“potT- ^ 

Since the operation bhe asfeea to use i ^ .^ii-ed a lot "Jfy 

drank with less \ ‘ ' gming ill -I ‘■■‘■"'t “7 

tonsils are out n™— I wont krep g S outf— Were you 

coming out — When did the d „ , would hurt — Can I 

there?— My throat does hurt tn^nn'' fun„y smell to make 
get dressed when “ “ pfnt or the prick in my leg -I djdn I 

Daddy and Katherine stay tt^te 'oo? ,s„ed for half an 

(And so did I ) u™i(,.,. 


..er throat would be sore but uouw ^ 
or 50 later she cried and ^and brought in t'jf ® y 

At 9 AM the ward sister c^e on ; j the balcony 


ean was a little shy at “htT, sleds "f^^k^“\Vhen sister W 

laugh she snatched it Jl'niorrowf^ean bnghti) tephed _ 

OU iSiow where 7““ f ' ’ Tlial Big Nuise is nice S 


you know wnere 7 ““ f ’ -niat Big Nuise 

me”ptst^“s‘he lets me g=‘^P here a|| the in"'- " 

A little later she said, I ® 8 ^ I |l just stay s> ts/sr nenC 


She gai-e 
ind 


itcarus kJkkk, - — - mipht "ant lo *‘‘‘7 . » 

^ uttle later she sarf, I I „ just smy ,,, 

not ffo home I might like . j twenty minutes I g J , p 

“““Sf:uTd”nol let any > f ’ ■” 

^ Many times during “ Jujed her ‘ tnee gomg t® 

Td-piB “and"“;; 

I was going to put 
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didn’t want that so I put you into your cot. ‘tVhen the doctor \vas ready 
to take out your tonsik I carried you to the trolley and I took you to the 
special room. I was with you when you smelled the funny smell, then you 
slept the special tonsils sleep. The doctor took out your tonsils and 
carried you back to your cot. Then I sat next to you and read you a 
story.” 

After each telling she was ready with questions: “^Vhere is that doctor 
now? ^Vhe^e does he live? Will he come again? Where is the special 
room? My nose hurts. Were my tonsils in my nose too?” 

At 10 A,M. we sat on the balcony and played with cards. Although she 
had been jumping around in her cot, now that she was up she ^vas limp 
and listless. She objected to my showing interest in another child. 

At lunch she tried several times to swallow some semolina, but turned 
away in pain. I left her alone in the cubicle while I went to the kitchen to 
find jelly. When I returned five minutes later she was near to tears. Her 
tumbler of aspirin drink lay broken on the floor. She said, "I couldn't 
help it. I did drink some of it. I didn't cut myself.” She had picked up 
the pieces of glass and placed them on the side of the sink. When I reas- 
sured her that no one would be cross about it, she said, "The nurses are 
nice. They don’t mind.” 

She went gladly to her cot and slept for three and a half hours. 
After tea she played on the balcony, then walked with me on the lawns. 
She was bright and cheerful, saying repeatedly, ”I didn’t feel my tonsils 
come out. I didn't know, did I? \^icn room did I go into to have my 
tonsils out?” Again I told her how it had happened — the pills, the trolley, 
the anesthetic, the operation, and return to her cot. 

At 6:30 the time when parents could visit their children in the 
open ward, we sat and played with a child who had no visitor; and stayed 
for ward 'prayers, AVard sister arranged that the hymn should be one 
kno^vn to Jean, and this pleased her very much: "^fy Big Nurse knows 
that h^-mn too.” 

When she got to bed she seemed very’ wide awake, and was unwilling 
to be left alone in the cubicle. She asked me to read a story’, then another 
and another, as if to keep me with her; and she said often, *T want to 
go home now." She knew that next day she would go home. 

April 11th. From 5 a.m. she was impatient to get dressed. She whim- 
pered if my movements in tlie cubicle took me near the door; she com- 
plained that her throat hurt, resisted having her temperature taken, and 
refused breakfast. I moved her from her cot into my bed, gave her some 
10)5 and she dicered up a little. After a while she worried again to get 
dressed, with such insistence that I dressed her but put her back into her 
cot. Tliis satisfied her for a while, but soon she became fretful again. 

At 9 A.\t. the ward sister came on duty and allowed Jean to walk- 
about. She pla)cd liapptly in tlic open ward, talking to the clu'Idrcn 
there and looking for her favorite hospital to)s. She spoke in a friendly 
way to her Big N’ursc, but then shot a flying toy which hit ilic Big 
Nurse’s leg. 

She was glad to sec lier Dadd) when he arrived about 10 a.vi. to take 
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US home, but was a little reserve toward h™ Wlieu the ho”'™" 
wanted to take a final look at her throat she clenched her teeth and 
then cried 

AFTER DISCHARGE FROM HOSPITAL , . l u,„ whpn 

She dozed in the car on *e way home, 
reached home she strongly resist^ bei g p j 

her playmates for a while from «he '«ndow,_.hen slept f^^^^ 
awoke in good spirits, , ‘’ione m hS bedroom She asked 

That evening she '*°“W "'{j “ j „„ her bed until she was asleep 
tor several readings of Tonsil Boy s ^ j „ 

At 9 p M she awoke coughing S her into 

crying because 1 m fay myself -^tlesslv throughout the night 
bed beside me and there “he slep several aggressive oulbursu 

April nth Second Day Home Th j, „e 

today Immediately after a dr me to the hospital 

hard, saying, "I don t like you, ^ '^"There is an ambulance, per 
She saw an ambulance from the window 
haps someone is in it , „e had unexpectedly been 

“on leaving hospital glass jar This morning lean 

with Jean’s tonsils and ^^denoids _,ently at the contents and Iiltmg 
held ie jar tor a long ^‘hfr what should be done with them 
them this way and that I ff ™ them I )> P“”h™ A', s'm 

With great tenderness she said. really want to Uep ^ 

m my^room ’ I ".'iffdoiSStappeeted m.o her roo^^^^^ 

re urnM ten minuPfes la.er with » fh-sl.ed face 

back to the hoyiBl to nav ^ Wli> u 

fo“Xrhospiml?"i vyanted 'o^ had hit the Big 

there " She recalled with S ^,11 ^svaj o-casci on 

break of’ “ „„„es m dm "cm =fie 

.hem aVdTai?’’Ves, they ^ "«P-'7ar‘j"r.«.n. ■» 

2sss?ss£il: 

Ulied to her nose not , j h„ew we might 
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to ha\e the bleeding checked But by 10 30 p m , ho^se\er, the nosebleed 
ing had subsided and she was asleep m ray bed We both spent a restless 
nighL 

Because of the bleeding the hospital doctor ordered 48 hours bed rest 
April 15th Fifth Day Home Jean was cheerful and looked well She 
wanted to get up, so I let her get dressed and she spent the day on a settee 
in the living room 

She pla)ed a game of not being able to see or hear She dug a finger 
into each ear, shut her ejes, tlien asked me to speak to her, saying, “I 
can’t hear )ou now, and can’t see you ” 

During the day she displayed and examined her genitals, laughing 
and looking at me to bring her behasior to my notice 

At bedtime she talked for a long while about her hospital expenences 
"^Vhen I had my tonsils out I didn t feel it I didn't hear and I didn’t see 
■\Vhy didn’t I? It was funny First of all I was ordinary asleep, then I 
smelled the funny smell, but I didn’t know because I was asleep Then I 
had the tonsils sleep I would know if I was ordinary asleep ” 

She was rather lively, and kept bounang her head on and off the 
pillow This seemed to bring a hazy recollection She said, "Was it yester 
day you kept telling me to lay my head on the pillow? I didn’t want to — 
I wanted to sit up *’ (Her recollection was in fact from the half hour 
immediately after the operation six days previously, when she had been 
extremely restless and apparently disoriented and I had tried to get her 
to keep her head on the pillow It had been thought unlikely that she 
would have memory of that phase of recovery) 

She asked again for many bedtune stones, and clung to my hand when 
I eventually tried to leave the room She made no complaint when I left 
the room, however, and v\as probably helped by the fact that her sister 
had just come to bed m the same room She called out several times, but 
not with anxiety She fell asleep with a peniallin tablet m her mouth 
I opened her mouth to remove it, and was surpnsed that instead of resist 
mg she seemed to open her mouth still wider and did not wake 

April 16tk Sixth Day Home "When she anoke she sang a song about 
‘ wobbly’ (her own name for penis) She wanted very muc^ to be active, 
but had to continue resting on the settee I said she could get up when 
her tonsils v\ere better, and she corrected me, "I haven’t got tonsils, only 
a throat. The dustman has taken my tonsils away I wonder where he puts 
all the rubbish? ’ She exhibited her genitals several tunes dunng the day 
In the afternoon I alIov\ed her up to play quietly at a table She re 
sented the restnction on her movements, and was aggressive until the 
further concession vsas made that she could v%alk about. Later she was 
aggressive again vshen, after eating a nutcake. her throat pained her 
Looking out of the vMndow at a strange family passing in the street, 
she said, "That girl was in hospital with me” She v^ent to her room, 
dressed in her nurse's uniform, and played with her dollies and pram 
At bedtime she insisted on five’ stones She was quiet for a few 
minutes after I left her, then cned out for ’ just one more story ” She was 
obviously tired, held her cuddlj, put her thumb to her lips but not into 
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her mouth— she just stopped short of her usual relaxed sleeping position 
She asked me to sit on her bed and to sing songs 'While I did so she 
wiggled about, still resisting sleep She slept well 

April 17th Seventh Day Home A good day with only two ne^tive 
patches When put to bed she asked for two stones 
proposed to leaJe the room, saying I don't want to be a 1 alone Did the 

aggressive and negative patches For the fits 

operation she asked to have long undressed and saeamed 

At bedtime she refused to be S of all I retold 

when I insisted She asked for fotf uiade such remarks as, 

her own hospital story, and fit™? hmpital I didn t irant to go 

■ Yes I am cross with you for ”■'■"8 Mummy I am sure he iranted 
There was a little child there with Mummy because he is 

his Mummy The hig boy won’t be ^oss 't h ““ hospital - 

big He knows that "but I wouldn tT pretended that 

Yesterday you asked me there and then I fell doim 

I couldn t I opened it wide and p , gjories she sat up held my 

Five minutes later I w« rwd g h^^^ ^ Mummy 

hand to her face and cuddled round my uie I didn 

I do like YOU I liked the Big Nurse s then afien^ards 

answer wLn she first asked ^ ^ ^he didn't know 
I took the letters from her P^!?' ’ g" uurse one day? and she an 

and tempem 

April 19th Ninth Day Home ^ ^ ^ sho^^ed 

s“; s-s? r-riK".'. , » -e.. »” » 


some aggressive and a £ yr ^ 

questions hmlding which had tivo open si b jhe 

lay“m :|side ShH» £ fb" baby^fi^nP - t'^ml. 

of the afternoon and J I read many stones and 

him much affection „ bedtime I reau 

She did not want to jctiie 

and in good spirits. 
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however, she immediately threw temper tantrums She behaves like the 
so-called "spoiled child The "Why" questions today were more spe 
afically about mamage and conception 

April 24th Fourteenth Day Home The ‘WTiy’' questions continued 
throughout yesterday and today At bedtime she asked, ‘ Who takes peo- 
ple to prison? ’ I assured her that children did not go to prison -She said, 
“When children are naughty, their Mummy and Daddy make them good 
again, don’t theyi- ’ I suggested that children were sometimes naughty 
because they were v\omed and unhappy about something the) could not 
understand She said “Yes,” thoughtfully, and twenty minutes later went 
on "I don’t knovs what makes me unhappy Perhaps I won't be naughty 
tomorrow, and won’t hit )ou " She slept easily 

April 25th Fifteenth Day Home At breakfast Jean la) back, quietly 
licking a grape With a puzzled frown she said, "It was m) Big Nurse who 
pricked m) leg I didn’t like it Why did she’ ' (This apparently referred 
to the injection given before the operation by the ward sister — Jean’s 
' Big Nurse ’’ Until today Jean had insisted that the prick had been given 
by a student nurse v\iih whom she had no relationship) 

April 26th Sixteenth Day Home She told her sister Katherine VMth 
unpish laughter of the time when her fl)ing toy hit the Big Nurses leg 
She IS very keen to have fairness * She hit me, so I hit her She hurt me, 
so I hurt her ' is a recurrent theme She v^atched two pla)'raates fighting 
"It’s all right, Tomm) You can hit Betty because she ^t )ou Go on, 
Tommy, it s all nght." 

Later she said, ’ Hazel nearly died toda) — she was so sick She did, she 
nearly died I vsas sick v\ith all the blood ’ (recalling her own postopera 
tue blood vomit) 

April 27th Seventeenth Day Home During last night she had a night 
mare, with ‘doggies’’ in her bed At breakfast she grumbled about not 
being given a tomato v\iih her bacon, and v\hen given a tomato she com 
plained that it vsas too firm She said often "I don’t like )ou ’’ 

She asked to have her toast cut into little pieces, and then divided 
them according to size into ‘mummies, daddies and children " ‘I'll cat 
the children first ^\^lat was the name of the little bab) who cried in 
hospital’ "Was it a bo) or a girP — Its Mummy wasn’t there and it 
cn^ ’ I reminded her tliat the Mummy had m fact visited the child 
each da) She said, ' But perhaps the bab) v\ou!dn’t knovs vshich was his 
very ovs*n Mumm) Perhaps thc) vsould all wear the very same coats’’ 

I asked ‘ Do )ou think perliaps thc Mummv wouldn’t know it was her 
very owti bab)’ ’ She nodded 

A letter came from the Big Nurse and I read n to her She took pos 
session of die letter and said she would like to go for tea with die Big 
Nurse She went to her doll s pram and said, ’ I vs'ant a coat for m) doll) 

I can't find it, 1 11 put on her niglitic instead Doesn't she look sv\eet in 
her nightie* ’ 

A few minutes later I heard her singing in her room "And then her 
tonsils popped out, and if I do she II be sure to die '* (In tins she v^-as 
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parodying the end of the nursery rhyme Little Boy Blue Will ) 0 u 
wake him? No not I For if I do he 11 be sure to cry ) 

Shortly afterwards she came to me and said I won t ever have to go 
to hospital atrain will I? I dont want to When I reminded her that 
mumXs U for instance to have babies she said When 1 m a mummy 

I won t mmd because then I II be big .itnmach? 

A little later she came in from the garden to ask What a "toma,*? 
Peter [a playmate who had recently had >!" and 

moved] had something in his nose 1 exp stood nuietly pinch 

linked It with her nosebleed ato the operation She smod qm^ 

ing her tongue with linger and thumb as she had done olien 

“'’TateTshe was playing d^tors fi!j„tu'’sfhurt 

She said We must have a docmr and yon be the 
her leg and then you must make o q ^ ^ Nurse pnck 

Apnl 28th Etghteenth ma“ a hole?" She fell over 

mg my leg Which ‘■‘t' * ^ \ j „me she came to show me 
many times during the afternoon 

the cuts and bruises on At breakfast she recalled ‘^V^hen 

April 29th Nineteenth Day „ and the blood went down 

I cut my finger the blood came out I heW u 
rntomy\umniyItdo^^^^^ h 


“ft doesn t matter do« sKry bngb.I) 

Ten minutes later she ™ ^ her seriously and she said agam 
Mummy I feel sick I di dribble out— I did dribble out al 

?™nt 10 go .“see the Big Nurg ‘^oy 

April foth Tieentieth Day Nurse As w= 

?^e °;imt tinteU n 

fo:Lrfosm7^^be“h^;^t-- 

She showed no anxiety as we^^ hefon a 

the ward she f Pf ^^fshwed it to Katherine and serial an She 
her former oubide b ‘b'"P,''loA hung Than m) Big 

poinmi fo wTe e ^ sSeVan/nodded answer 

Nurses She did no liesitant lo go 

rPri';;:': w„ ... - 

beyond then burned ou ,rd asking and loolmg for her 

these two rooms ) i ,.ilL about the '' , i,riie inrls tnumniy? 

On the way home 511 
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At this point It seemed that Jean had worked through her hospital 
experience She looked ivell, ate and slept normally, spoke little of hos- 
pital, and shoi\ed no special anxieties She had started nursery school for 
the first time, and settled quickly and happily After a few days she 
insisted that I should not accompany her to school, and nent cheerfully 
with a neighbor and her children Her increased confidence and inde 
pendence of me was commented on by our neighbors Her extreme fear of 
dogs had almost disappeared, as she herself remarked, “That dog looked 
at me, and I wasn’t even afraid ” 

For these reasons the Diary was discontinued at this point, three 
weeks after the operation But the following narraave, which begins 
eleven weeks after the operation, shows hoiv external events reactivated 
her anxieties 

June 2Jrd to August 28th Eleventh to Twentieth Week Home Dur 
ing the first week of this period Jean’s behavior suddenly detenorated 
She cried easily, grumbled at everything, threw temper tantrums, refused 
to go to the lavatory alone ‘ because it comes too quickly," and in gen 
era! acted much as she had done immediately before going to hospital 

After a few days during which we could not account for the change, 
we realued that three external events had reactivated her anxieues These 
w ere 

a one of her playmates went to hosjpital to have her tonsils out, 

b the mother of a neighboring family went away from home for ttvo 
weeks and left two young children in the care of their father, 

c the antiapation of our annual seaside holiday 

The Playmates Tonsillectomy On June 23rd a fi\e year-old girl Ining 
in the block made it known that she would soon go to hospital, by her 
self, to ha\e her tonsils ouL The other children in the group appeared 
to take no speaal notice, but Jean and Hazel became inseparable A1 
though hiilicrto they had been only casual playmates, the) now held 
hands, walked about with arms around each other, and whispered 
together 

A week later, Jean saw Hazel go off by car to hospital, and during 
the day she spoke of it man) times For the next two daj'S slie wore her 
nurse s uniform most of the time, and came in from pla) often lo ask 
* Is Hazel in hospital now’ Are her tonsils out? ^Vill her mummy go to 
see her? * 

Hazel in fact suffered a setback On the second day she hid a hem 
orrhage and a policeman came to tell ilie mother to go to the hospital 
Tins was known to all tlic clnldrcn and there was much talk and rem 
inisccncc about blood and operations Hazels return was delayed, and 
|cin became incrcisingly anxious because Hazel did not come home on 
the expected day She asked many times for her, and was irritable, fretful, 
and easily prosoked into untrums 
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Hazel came home after a week, and had to stay m bed ^ 

Each morning Jean called up at her window, and 
when Hazel appeared and waved down to her Four y Hazel 

resumed play in the garden, Jean again called up o thought 

was slow to appear and Jean greeted her to. Hazel I thought 

you were dead You didn’t come whm I “ ' F , . Hazels 

Children Left by Their htd to Lve home for 

return from hospital, the mother of anoth y , u, gj looked 

two weeks to care for a sick relative J remark of mine about 

after by their father A week later, m res^ They don’t ahvays 

mothers looking alter children, Jean alone ’ 

Marys mummy has gone away ^ beginning of July there uas 
Aniictpatwn of the Holiday Fr holiday which ins to 

much talking over of arrangemen , g^th I realized that this ii^as 

begin on August 1st Toward t^en f t similarities between this 

adding to Jean’s anxieties her going to hospital I was 

waiting period and that which “ce for the holiday as had 

using similar phrases to deal ,i,ii be ming ' 

been used to prepare her for h“P^' wiH haie to wait atew more day s 
put these things ready in the her about this similarity, an 

because it isn t our turn yet I temper holi 

during the whole of the neat ^ F , j by the fourth day of jh 
Her behavior gradually improyrf, " j anxiety Th“ 

day she seemed to"be “Jf f «e™ up which is Aree mondi. 

State continued when these ” . the tonsillectomy 

after our holiday and eight months atter m 
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In a recent paper on “The Role of Bodily Illness in the Mental De 
velopraent of Children” (1952), I stated with regret that professional 
\\orkers have little opportunity to follow without interruption what hap- 
pens m a child's mind during the complete course of an illness I attnb- 
uted this to our present conditions in child care when doctors and nurses 
Jose touch with their patients when they recover, while teachers, child 
therapists or analysts do not meet their charges when the) are ill There 
remain only the motliers who see their children in both health and illness 
and in the transmonal states between them But mothers, as I said then, 
are bad observers at such times, preoccupied as they are with their own 
anxieties and with the task of nursing 

It 15 this latter statement which I want to withdraw after reading 
Jo)ce Robertson's account of her four)ear-old daughter's tonsillectomy. 
This mother’s outlook on her daughter’s inner experience remained 
objective during all the intricacies of the child’s disturbed, occasionally 
negative, at all times highly exacting behavior She never lost touch VMth 
the underlying trend of affect b) which tJie child s reactions were deter 
mined and to which her ov>n responses were directed In following her 
account we are presented therefore not only with an interesting desenp- 
lion of a small girl s behavior under the stresses of operation and hos- 
pitalization but also with a convincing and consistent report on the 
inner struggle betvseen llie nnxiciics which were aroused by the expe 
rience and the inlantilc ego's attempt at dealing with them 

From the first part of the diary whicli covers die preparatory period 
we learn that Jean confirmed almost all our theoretical expectations of 
what operation and hospitihzaiion may mean to cluldren of her age 
There was, in the first instance, the threat of the ancsilictic, conceived by 
the cluld as an oral attack against whicli she defended herself by a refusal 
of oral intake Only the quick understanding and inicrpreiaiion from 
the mothers side inicrfercil vMth more permanent dispheement of this 
phobic altitude onto foo<I, prcvcntcil symptom forrmtion and rendered 
the child amenable to a rational dtsansion of t)ic danger situation 
S'^paration anxietv arose next vsiih which the modier could deal by 
reassurance since s!ic had permission to accompans tlic child to Iiospital 
Next came castration fean centered around the frightening image of 


a 
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a body hole Again, Jean had recourse to a phobic defense uhich made 

her reject temporarily the use of knife and fort and eat 111 

an att tude svhich changed almost immediately to the active use of Unes 
Jean placed herself in the role of surgeon and 
herself Alternating with this identification with the 
aggression outwards, against memben of e ami y, ’ 

fe^s and the fantasy of being ^h^d ofjiod^^^^^^^^ 

ilized next on the id side To th F the hospital 

fnghtemng moral venion a policeman, and the 

took on the aspect of a prison, The anxieties from these 

operation was turned into ^ ™1“ ju^ed in manifest behanor an 

sources which flooded the chdd s jmd P— 

increased demandingness, imubil ty, ^ shooting) Con 

mate aggressions tow^d the CTimo psoneness a^ 

versely there appeared also a cerlai , primitise tjpes 

self injury, the defenses „ the date of the operation 

(psychosomatic symptoms, denials of external reality and 

drew near In the last dajs o ' children are not killed, ey 

tntemal feelings were most places where children wea^ 

have not gone to hospital, o P os,, jeans final pt 

their party dresses, where they ^ belonging to the sam 

against going to as a vehement dental 

fense, . e , less as a refusal m do so 

sense of helplessness and .mpote ^ 

With the °P‘t''““°" Xd’’we'find dlffum “““'’Xcts"”'"*” 

picture JX^r^dd^more conecmed Xd.d not revive her 
swept away and the cm blo^ o,.,nrbed her mwt 

situation Even the ac u ® ^ r unafraid caused b) tbc 

foimer fanlaslic anxtetie-nd W ___ consaous experience cam^^ 

at this time was the „„necteU with som questions, ■ c > 

anesthetic She reacted with a 5,1 

passive surrender to reassuring details ' die same expe- 

an insatiable ‘‘““f „ne anodier child =>"'''Xof unawarcncs. m 
the gap One can ^e toward sleep w t^ ^ indications of a 

nence with a ph°''“^ "“happen " Further, |here wem ^,_,rh «> 

^^b“Sr.rn|p:X^:^e:t;adhur.her,Ah^^^ 

gressive retaliating ssrsltl 
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ened impatient imtability on the morning before leaving hospital may 
well have been due to the child's disbelief in the promise of release. 

In the three weeks after their return home, the diary shoivs hoiv 
mother and child dealt ivith the emotional aftermath of the operation 
Unlike children who have been to hospital on their own, Jean showed no 
excessive clinging to the mother An exception to this was bedtime when 
— contrary to former habits — she refused to be left alone We may 
ascribe this difficulty to the prolonged fear of the passive expenence of 
anesthesia which lea\es her suspiaous of sleep and increases — at this time 
only — ^her infantile dependence on the mother’s presence 

There is, further, the interesting incident ivhen Jean decided to dis- 
card her cut-out tonsils Here, the reader is reminded of similar infantile 
behavior during toilet training when children find it easier to be active 
themselves in Growing out their own highly cathected body products 
than to be deprived of them passively One concludes that Jean’s mother 
had used the device in earlier yean of allowing the child to empty her 
own pot 

/mother interesting characteristic of the postoperative penod was the 
marked increase in Jean’s ambivalence toward her mother which reminds 
us of an infant's primitive distinction between the “good ’ and the “bad" 
mother^ At this time Jean saw her mother actually in a double role, as 
her protector against danger as i\ell as the person responsible for deliv 
cring her to danger Accordingly, gratitude and anger, love and hate, 
appeared in quick succession in her conscious feelings, causing difficult 
and unpredictable behavior This regression in the relationship to the 
mother also reawakened the pnmitive anxieties and, with them, some of 
the defensive behavior of the preparatory period 

On the other hand, with the operation safely behind her, Jean shoived 
herself less menvhelraed by her anxieties than she had been before and 
better able to cope reasonably with some of the undigested memones of 
her hospital experience She returned gradually to more cooperatnc and 
independent attitudes wiUi the need for constant reassurance markedly 
diminished The emotional relapse after an interval of two months, 
although bearing witness to her prolonged \'ulnerability, also provided an 
added opportunity for working over and assimilating the experience 

Wide follovung the sequence of happenings in Jeans’s mind, we 
cannot help speculating how she would iiavc dealt with the events if — 
as liappcns to most diildrcn — she had been less well understood, or 

4 See Melanie Klein 
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When loohjng at the U\o aspects of Jean's fears, one xs tempted to reopen 
an old theoretical controversy vvhi^ has been neglected b) analysts in 
recent years, I mean the question whether the phenomenon of “real' 
anxiety exists at all Most analytic authors insist that, by the working 
of our mind, external danger is inevitably and automatically transformed 
into internal threats, i e , that all fear is in the last resort anxiety wnth 
regard to id events Personally, I find it difficult to subscribe to this sweep- 
ing statement I believe in a sliding scale between external and internal 
threats and fears \\Tiat we call 'courage in ordinary language is, I be 
lieve, no more than the individual's ability to deal with external threats 
on their ovsrn ground and prevent the bulk of them from joining forces 
with the manifold dangers lurking in the id 

It is this last consideration which may help us also to assess the nature 
of the mother’s achievement m Jean's case Mrs Robertson helped her 
child precisely in this way to meet the operation on the level of reality, 
to keep the external danger in consaousness to be dealt with by the 
reasonable ego instead of allowing it to slip to those depths in which 
the rational powers of the ego become ineffective and pnmitive methods 
of defense are brought into action 

Child analysts and therapists may wonder where wnth a mother of 
such rare insight, her province ends and theirs begins I suggest the fol 
lowing answer Mothers — unless specially instructed and guided to do 
otherwise — should, as Mrs Robertson has done, limit themselves to 
assisting the child s ego m its task of mastery lend it their strength and 
help to guard it against irruptions from the id Analysts work in the 
opposite direction Under carefully controlled conditions, they induce 
the child to lower his defenses and to accept the id derivatives in con 
saousness The contact with the id impulses which is obtained thereby 
IS used then to effect a gradual transformation of these strivings to which 
all neurotic anxieties and symptoms owe their origin 
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SUBLIMATION 
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occur also when our essential needs are not covered Even in a situation 
of marginal existence (see, e g , recent reports from detention camps) a 
prisoner may trade badly needed food or other essentials for paper scraps 
and a penal, or for chess figures In this connection, Hartmann's (1948) 
statement that the id of human beings is further removed from reality 
than the instincts of animals is relevant and could be expanded to include 
these aspects From the point of view of self preservation or survival the 
substituting of chess play for essential food is not adaptive 

A child may take his play — ^which is his main avenue toward subli 
mation — seriously, an adult may invest a stupendous amount of libido in 
his ivork “Every playing child behaves like a poet, creating his oivn 
world It would be wong to assume that he does not take this world 
senously To the contrary, he takes his play very seriously" Freud’s 
phrasing (1908) indicates that he is disputing a generally accepted view — 
namely that ‘ taking something senously" and "playing ' are mutually 
exclusive or at least represent contrasts Everyday psychology considers 
play the opposite of serious pursuits Procunng (directly or indirectly) 
life’s necessities is considered “senous," while activities not connected 
with useful goals, as play or leisure time activities, are rated "not serious ’ 
No doubt, play has a quality of levity, of lightheartedness (I almost 
said of playfulness) and yet children and adults as well may take their 
respective play activities very senously How can we solve this apparent 
contradiction? Could we define what is implied by ' taking something 
senously' ? Before attempting this, Freud s comments concerning a com 
pletely different field, namel) rational thought, might be helpful He 
considers thinking essentially a tnal action with small quantities of 
energy 

In rational thinkmg there is less expenditure of physical effort than 
in action — this is obvious Moreover, a tnal action has no immediate 
consequences in the world of reality, hence there will be less anxiety than 
in action (or more correctly no anxiety) To these signal features of 
rational thought I may add that the ideas imolved in thinking are in 
nested wnth neutralized energy (The pleasure inherent in intellectual 
work, in functioning per se is a different matter) Rational thought is 
thus characterized by the absence, or near absence, of physical effort, of 
anxiety and by the cathexis of ideas and images with neutralized energy 
We may nosv examine whether this little excursion can solve the 
apparent contrast between the levity of play and the fact that it may be 
often taken senously Applying to it the same three critena we find 
great ph)sical and/or mental effort can be called forth in play and its 
libxdinal cathexis may be high, but only mild degrees of anxiety arc 
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compatible with play Mounting anxiety (ansing in play) will disrupt it. 
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a challenge and not as a threat to ^o organization, adds spice to P 
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mg as such is gratifying and hence the joyful, often lavish expenditure 
of energy and effort 

We may speak of functional pleasure if we keep in mind that this 
describes the phenomenon without explaining it In academic psy- 
chology, the term has been introduced to obviate the search for other 
causes, to account for behavior Waelder (1932) has pointed to its limita 
tions, yet in recent years it has shown up quite often in psychoanalytic 
literature 

Academic psychology needs the term because it makes the implicit 
basic assumption that our everyday behavior is rational and instigated 
by goals When a person stirs without a strict goal, the needed explana 
tion IS found by assuming that the doing, the functioning per se yields 
pleasure ^ 

In psychoanalysis we see that the pleasure in functioning is related to 
specific symbols and fantasies, to specific zonal tensions, to the desire for 
mastery Not only the choice of an aim inhibited activity, but also the 
intensity of the pleasure derived from it, is highly variable What seems 
a trifling outer or inner change, may completely destroy the gratification 
value of an activity 

In sublimation, there is the process and there is a goal The latter 
may be a tangible product or it may be a skill, an ability According to 
Kris (1952), every sublimation soUes a conflict Kns probably has creative 
activities in mind, however, his statement is valid for all sublimated 
activities in the sense that lessening of tension also is a kind of conflict 
solution 

It IS about time to point out which pursuits we consider to be based 
on sublimation creative achievements in the arts in science, philosophy 
and religion come to our mind first and this large group is mentioned in 
psychoanalytic literature most often Well liked work, even quite humble 
work, represents another group 2 Many hobbies, leisure time pursuits and 

1 Academic psychology provides us uith a number of concepts which are desenp 
tiiely excellent eg habit or dme to mutate or of more recent vintage emo 
tional insecurity They fit so well phenomena we all know and thus seem to explain 
them Actually they explain too much Thus they blur the issue and far from uncover 
ing the motives interfere with even a dear statement of the problem Because these 
omnibus terms explain too much they cannot be used to predict when a phenomenon 
will not occur 

Functional pleasure is a striking phenomenon and easy enough to observe. So is 
the urge to imitate But these concepts foil to tell us why in certain situations the 
desire to imitate will not show up no pleasure in functioning will be observable 
or why a well established habit pattern will broken 

2 See Freuds footnote in Ctifilizalion and Its Discontents (1930) about tending a 
garden 
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acquire outside the school, without formal teaching. As society becomes 
more complex, as there are more and more compartments in the adult's 
life in which the child cannot take part, the program of the school grows 
and grows. And because the adult's work is so often unrelated to his 
interests and preferences, it becomes especially important that the school 
provide the child with work whidi fosters true sublimation. 

Every educational system has a central concept to which it adheres. 
The old-fashioned school stresses discipline, obedience, while some mod- 
em schools make the avoidance of frustrations their main concern. 
Neither type of school emphasized work which is well liked, irrespective 
of whether or not it requires effort and self-denial. Such work facilitates 
sublimation and a variety of factors may further or interfere with its 
development. We will point to a few only. 

"Which factors determine that a particular activity or interest is chosen 
as the main goal of drives, thus permitting their sublimation? One among 
them is certainly natural endo^vment- Frequently the assumption is made 
that talent will manifest itself if only the child is well cared for, receives 
love and intellectual stimulation. Yet psychoanalytic experience indicates 
that a child may possess many more abilities than actually come to frui- 
tion. A chance success, e.g., an unexpected narcissistic gratification may 
result in the development of a talent. This is obvious, but the opposite 
experience, i.e., a narcissistic injury may also open the door. Anna Freud 
(1936) cites the case of a boy who after a frightening dream gave up his 
beloved football playing and started writing good stories and poetry. 
Here an ego restriction opened the path to a sublimation. 

The Teacher 

An object libidinal core is seldom or never missing in sublimation. 
The child’s desire to please a teacher or to identify with him may lead 
to a genuine interest which will outlast the personal tie which started it. 
New interests are acquired through identification with an ego ideal. And 
the child entering school is usually eager to identify himself with his 
teacher. Let us repeat briefly what preceded this development. The infant 
identifies himself with the function of a needed or loved person before he 
identifies himself with the person. As Ruth Mack Brunswick (1940) put it; 
“The child attempts to repeat actively every detail of physical care which 
it has experienced passively. . . . Each bit of activity is based to some 
extent on an identification with the active mother.” Thus the devefop- 
ment of identifications parallels the development of object relations: a 
true object relationship is preceded by the relationship with a need- 
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pointed when he receives no assistance from her in dealing with his 
instinctual pressures. 

It seems that identification depends on an optimal blend of gratifica- 
tion and deprivation and that either extreme disfavor them. The identi- 
fications which are most relevant in school may follow the lines indi- 
cated by Waelder (1939) in his examination of group processes. He 
speahs of the type of identification that “contributes to the establishment 
of an agency which stands back from the ego and watches it critically. 
VVhat happens in this type of identification is not that the child feels that 
he is like his father, or that he does really become more like him, but 
rather that he criticizes and punishes himself just as he was formerly 
criticized and punished by the father.” 

If the child’s teachers change e\'ery year or even every term, or if on 
the higher school levels a teacher has a “student load” of over one hun- 
dred, then the teacher-student relationship is reduced to a mechanical 
level. The recent development of teaching several hundred students 
simultaneously through a dosed T.V. circuit carries the defidency, the 
lack in personal relationship even farther. The detriments to the student 
are not nearly as drastic as they are to an infant whose mother figure has 
changed se\'eral times. Yet without the mutuality of a personal relation- 
ship a teacher can pass on information, but he cannot inspire and thus 
the development of identifications svill be Impeded. Indeed, the outstand- 
ing book has a better chance to stir the reader than the gesticulating 
screen teacher. 


The Group 

Once we realize the importance of identifications as catalysts of de- 
velopment, not only stable identifications, but also a wider choice of 
them become imperative. This leads to a consideration of the group in 
which the child finds himself in school. 

A child entering school must be ready for a group of age-mates. 
Without this readiness for a wddcr circle of friends he will receive cus- 
todial care only — even in the best school, i.e., a school offering excellent 
opportunities for identifications and sublimation. A child needs others 
who are about his age, but the strict segregation according to age levels 
which most schools practice today limits his friendships and deprives him. 

If a class consists of children of the same age, then ties of affection and 
admiration toward an older child or a paternal protective attitude toward 
a )ounger friend cannot develop. A narrow age range increases corapeti- 
tion and comparisons between the members of the group, making the 
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this by printing age levels on equipment and toys. Thus, the range of 
"approved" activities which give pleasure and provide avenues for the 
discharge of tension becomes narrower. 

There are several trends in today's education likely to interfere with 
the goal set forth in this paper. Modem education wants to integrate the 
child into the community and exercises gentle or not too gentle pressure 
on doing things together. Teachers with a certain amount of psycho- 
analytic training are aware that the lonely child is at times queer and 
that the distance between queemess and schizophrenic trends may be 
short — hence they reason that solitary play will in turn favor schizo- 
phrenic trends. In their thinking cause and effect are reversed. I have 
seen teachers in progressive schools go to all lengths to prevent a child 
from playing or working alone— even for a short time. They seem ob- 
sessed with the fear that the lonely child may indulge in daydreaming 
or in fantasies along the lines of primary process thinking. Of course he 
may, but he may also be absorbed in highly constructive work or thought. 

Here I would like to return to the initial proposition of this paper. 
It is the libidinal charge of an activity which really counts. The child 
who shares a collective activity with lukewarm interest profits less than 
the child deriving a deep gratification from a solitary pursuit. 

Anticipation 

The dimension of time does not seem to exist for the deepest strata 
of the id. The meaning of a deprivation remains the same, whether oc- 
curring now or later. But for the ego's capacity to deal with it, it makes a 
great difference whether something occurs suddenly, as a kind of sur- 
prise attack, or whether there is the possibility to anticipate it. Accord- 
ing to Hartmann (1952), anticipation is one of the most important 
achievements of early ego development; it is also a prerequisite for the 
development of action and participates in every action to some degree. 
The school’s setting can give wide scope to this ego development, or it 
can nip it. 

A sudden change or deprivation may harm a child, yet the identical 
deprivation introduced in a way allowing anticipation, will lead to 
adjustment, Anna Freud and Dorothy Burlingham (1943) give an ex- 
ample which many of us can duplicate from our everyday experience. 

Hetty and Christine were of comparable age and background and 
both their mothers expected another baby. Both children were placed in 
a residential nursery. In Hetty’s case this was done with foresight and 
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intelligent planning from the mother's side She enterrf 
" once, though she 


unnstme, on me omer iiauu, -- ,tMn<Te sur 

had never before left her mother's side I" ‘he completely ^trange sur 
roundings she reacted in a most bewildered ''J 7 , ^ intervals 

but stood around quietly or crying and would only say at interva 
"Mum Mum ' She fell ill a few days after her arrnal 

Both children suffered the same anna 

Christine developed neurotic symptoms He y ^ 

pate the changes ahead of her On j here, sleep 

periences which later were copied y -.i.nunarv inner rehearsal 
Lre. like these children do ) Through F" = ante 

she had a grip on the situation / 

capere) ^'^fholoev But anticipation 

Here anticipation was used to function m a child s eveiy 

has a less dramatic, though '^1 h,m in looking ahead Many 

day life A good deal of a child s P'*^ ^ Uie heading of making 

features of a good nurseiy and if-mdoois or out 

anticipation possible If gagned then many choices 

doors— spatial boundaries are aclually m 

left up to the child, even \ surveillance 

his freedom by reducing t * " .j ^^here he is taken ‘“7^'hould 

The young child lives m a ^ children 

times a day To compensate for ih “’“’'‘'''“Tt minium 

provide a place where itfiso should penmf a 

rightfully stressed ^ mann^ d he uwsTas us defin.ie 

of anticipation A stable p ^ thing each ^ .-paratetl fro*" 

assist him m ^ look for it. he is ,nncr planning 

place If he knows wh re m „„ „here 

It, he can command i ^P^^ 

precedes reality ac'‘°" „i„i is , jjed. simple, serene 

The young child s needs to ■>' ” , jH ilraumg' of a 

able conditions His s* J suggested t 

Recently Mpert and 'die nails of.^^'^ered n.lh the 

child should be disp J j imago j the 

e/-hnoIs Lett tn9n s die 'cry p 


nany schools Let «s r^^^ ^ progx 

nade earlier, eg. 
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cessful. The child’s cultural activities are fed by a trickle of bis energy— 
they are not effectively connected with the deeper wells of his being 
Activities and interests which are highly cathected 
a better indication of what has been done to ennch the i * * 
to promote his capacity to sublimate The process o su . 

cenain laws svhich are by no means new m 
have been pronounced with greater emphasis and clanty 
studies of ego development. 
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ANALYSIS OF A JUVENILE POEftf 

MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN, Ph.D. (New York) 


I wish to analyze here a poem written by an adolescent. The poem is 
one by A. E. Housman, which he wotc in his fifteenth year. He produced 
it for a play on which he and his younger brothers and sisters were col- 
laborating: The Tragedy of Lady Jane Grey. It was a song to be sung 
by Lady Jane in prison while she awaited execution.^ I shall try to show 
how many major fantasies of Housman’s were involved in this poem, 
what their sources were in his life, and to what extent they anticipate 
A Shropshire Lad, as well as other later poems. Let me, however, first 
briefly indicate the main formative events of Housman’s early years. 

1 

Alfred Housman (bom March 26, 1859) was the eldest of seven 
children.® Four of his younger brothers and sisters were bom before 
he had reached the age of five. He claimed that he could remember the 
baptism of his brother Robert when he was two, and that this had revived 
in him the memory of his o^vn baptism. During the ceremony the thought 
had struck him: “But this is something I’ve seen before; only then they 
were doing it to me" (L. Housman, 1938, p. 20). This, which we may take 
as a screen memory, probably has condensed in it a great many early 
experiences, where the efdest chifrf, so quickly superseded, had to watch 
his mother doing things for the younger ones which had briefly been his 
prerogatives. He must have felt great resentment toward his mother and 
strong aggressive feelings toivard the little brothers and sisters, but there 

1 Thu paper u pan of a study cow in preparation on the life and work of A. E 
Housman 

2See L Housman (1938, pp 37 38, 1957, pp 100 101) and Symons (1937, p 20) 

3 Biographical data are drawn from the sources already ated. and Mrs T- W. 
Symons' (Kaihnne E. Sjtdods) introduction to Grant Richards' Housman J897 1936 
(1912) The latter wlume also contains a family chart drawn up by Housman The 
younger Housman children, with their birth dates, are Robert (August 30, 1860), 
Clemence (Nosember 23, 1861), Katharine (December 10. 1862), Basil (January 16, 
1864), Laurence (July 18, 1865), Herbert *9' ^868) 
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is evidence (some of which I shall bnng out presently) that these hostile 
impulses were strenuously fought down 

Housman's mother died on his twelfth birthday It seems 1 e y a 

mistook her last illness for another pregnancy In 

IS recurrently associated ivith birth, sex, and love ^ ‘ ^ 

mon assoaations, they probably gam«l uncommon intensi y 

had not only seen his mother undergo the pains of birt 

(as was customary in Victonan households, 

home), but whose fate it ivas to have his mo&er di ^ 

The depressive tendenaes, derived his 

ments, which I shall not elaborate furl er • 
mother’s death he seems to have moume doivn he 

of quite a different disposition Not in me fjous 

married again a little over two years later His 

man, was a first cousin . . Alfred instituted the custm of 

Not long after his mothers brothers and sisters These 

collaborating on literary productions « sway of their 

younger children seem to have ^j-b, yanous games, literary 

Lmifed and rather imperious fascination for Uiem 

or otherwise, in which he was the ' ba,an wilh his ordering 

The senes of communal htof^T «'‘”“*„„%’"ath The eontnbuuon of 
to produce a poem, with a “^recorded ' Death is a dmadM 

Laurence, the second youngest, reverence/ 

thought,/ And every person ough /T Alfred and the 

they go forever hence ( )™o boy themselves 

ups had a good laugh ,jjg younger childre 

hfs sohtaryVoodmg in and d-cove«d J 

with the same “heuies. ““ “ displaang .,™tvle There were 

tumrng grtef mtc of die children sty „„„ 

the unintentionally conn q „nderiahen we producliom 

also other occasions «>' “ ,o d-ese fomt hm ry 

Alfred frequently a.ed m prod>'°"S*ffor which he would 

(though he had not parUCoP "“'^‘rsuspecl.ng that he had 

entered poems of his o j„ldren ao“'“ he was J 

set the subjects (*%^°“"„^dvance) (.h-f. P which rcdu<« ^'h 

orepared his own po ^Quununity o producuo 

“ i”. •^,‘z 

.. vmderstand at « 


hose ot ms Laurence 

hem According 1 „dersi 
rhichhe didnotquh 
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a sonnet which he did not think good enough for him but did not want 
to suppress entirely, got together with Laurence and told him that he 
(Laurence) was to write a sonnet. Alfred then proceeded to extract from 
his brother by questions and suggestions the text which he had already 
formulated (asking him, for instance, for the name of a waterfowl, reject- 
ing "duck” and "goose,” and giving his approval when Laurence finally 
came up with "swan”) so that the younger boy thought the poem was 
his own. As Laurence puts it in retrospect: "He had a tough task, stuff- 
ing it down my throat and getting it out again" (L. Housman, 19S7, p- 
20). Here, besides sharing responsibility, Alfred was acting out certain 
fantasies: one of poetic inspiration as a penetration of the throat, an- 
other of delegating to a brother the execution of important wishes. I 
shall go into both these fantasies more later on. 

Shortly following their father's remarriage the Housman children, as 
always under the direction of Alfred, put on a parody of Hamlet with 
Alfred in the title role. It is not hard to see the association between their 
own family history and that of the play: "The funeral baked meats did 
coldly furnish forth the marriage tables." And the marriage of first 
cousins might well be considered incestuous. The comic treatment, of 
course, helped to ward off and to master the painful feelings connected 
with these themes. In one of the lines recorded by Laurence, Alfred in 
killing Polonius cried: "A rat, a rat, my kingdom for a rati” (L. Housman, 
1938, p. 37). 

About the same time, Laurence began composing a play in verse 
about the death of Lady Jane Grey. When Alfred discovered this, he 
immediately took it over, decreeing that each of the children should 
write a scene, and announcing that he would take the role of Bloody 
Mary (L. Housman, 1937, pp. 100-101; 1938, pp. 37-38). While this play 
was never completed, it was in preparation for it that Alfred composed 
the poem which I shall analyze here, the only part of the play which 
seems to have been preserved. His sister Clemence was working on the 
scene of Lady Jane in prison on the eve of her execution. She had the 
thought that it would be fitting to have her heroine sing a song during 
this scene, and she asked Alfred to write it for her. Thus in the accus- 
tomed context of shared responsibility for literary productions, Alfred 
was able to ssTite in the character of a young queen about to die, and to 
express what I would take to be some of his central adolescent fantasies. 

Before coming to the poem itself, let me remark on the appeal of this 
episode in English history for the Housman children. In the background 
of the story is Henry VIII, who married so often, and killed so many of 
his wives. In the foreground is Bloody Mary, who succeeded Lady Jane as 
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queen, and whose possession of the throne was made 
Jane’s death These Lots correspond to what 

Lm tantas.es o£ the Housman dt-H-n about |he.r ™.her^dea* 
either father (the king who mamed “ ° That Housman’s 

mother (the new queen) disposed o£ h P , ^ selection 

mother’s name had been Sarah Jane no doubt conmbuted 
of Lady Jane to represent her 


Here is die song of Lady Jane 
Alfred Housman composed (L Housman, 1938 p ) 

Breathe my lute^-f-y fingers 

One^Hmrf'""^ 

^"r/oTmo^nl once for all 

Gathers to the evenfall 

Hush, my Inte. return to sleeping 
Sing no yfj,"s reaping 

For the rfP“ la./ 

On *' ‘‘framed us cup 
And the day ..pmeth up. 

And the all that are 

even star 

Slumber at tne „„I,sIied craftsman 

It IS, I think, a rather aCed^a 

regret and sorrow but of her 

,„ jail awaits 
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Carpenter’s Son” he makes Jesus, about to be executed, speak ironically, 
warning others against coming to such a bad end (ASL XLVII). In “The 
Culprit” a man about to be hanged blames his father and his mother for 
his fate (Last Poems XIV). “Eight O’clock” deals with the sounding of 
the hour when a hanging is to take place (LP XV). 

In the Tragedy of Lady Jane Grey it is a woman who is about to 
submit to the executioner. This subjection of a woman to a man's 
violence recalls another, common theme of childhood fantasy, and one 
which again occupied Housman in his later poems: that of the sexual 
act between the parents as a sadistic attack of the father. This is expressed 
most forcefully in a poem called “The Welsh Marches” tvhere, by putting 
the union of his parents in the historical setting of the Saxon invasion, be 
associates it with violent death and rape. 

Ages since the vanquished bled 
Round my mother's marriage bed 

Couched upon her brother's grave 
The Saxon got me on the slave. 

{ASL XXVIII) 

Housman’s poetry abounds in images of the primal scene, though often 
more disguised than this one, evoking “Horror and scorn and hate and 
fear and indignation—" {ASL XLVIII) as well as feelings of painful help- 
lessness at not being able to interrupt it (one of the determinants of his 
recurrent theme of the futility of trying to save). 

It seems likely that Lady Jane about to face the brutal headsman 
signified in Alfred's imagination his mother about to submit to his 
father's attack. Perhaps Lady Jane's executioner was condensed in fantasy 
with the background figure of Henry VIII, the king who killed his wives. 
Such images of the sadistic primal scene are of course very common. 
‘Tliey perhaps gained, as I have suggested, more than usual hold on the 
imagination of Housman because of his mother's early death which fol- 
lowed on whal seemed to be an incessant series of pregnancies. 

If we supply die latent meaning of a sexual consummation to die 
encounter of Lady Jane with her executioner, w’c find a parallel to an- 
other later poem, "'Hie True Lover" {ASL LIII), in which a young man 
cuts his own throat before going to join his beloved: his first amorous 
embrace will be his last, and die fulfillment of his love will coincide with 
his death. Here we ha\c the substitution of a man for a woman as die 
one who dies (as also in die later poems about execution). Although the 
True Loser has a partner, a cruel woman whom he rcproaclies for having 
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precipitated his death, in effect he enacts himself both ® 

primd scene: he is the one who wields the lethal instrument and the 

one who is penetrated by it. Housman 

In "The Welsh Marches," which I have ^ “ d 

expresses the sense of being both the bnital conqueror, 
his victim, the mother: 

None will part us, none “"“I"’ . j 
The knot that makes one flesh 

When shail I be dead and rid 
Of the wrong my father did? 

How long, how long’ ““'Pff'f 

P„t to sifep my mothers 

Thus he is haunted by the ^^^ds bX ’"’>!’-Tlove 

participants, at the same time Housman's poetry in w i 

There is another, related the _,„ifest]y positive feelings- 
d death are associated with more ^n.f „^ous 

le theme of dying for a pushed Add, t:onal Poems). 

epressions of this (from the po 
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In %sTiting the song o£ Lady Jane Grey, the young Houstnan was, I 
think, putting himself in the place of his mother about to go to her love- 
death with his father. The importance of this fantasy for him is attested 
by his life history, both earlier and later, as well as by his poetry. How- 
e\'er, it does not preclude his having imagined himself in other roles in 
the drama. He had originally intended to take the part of Bloody Maty'. 
This role no doubt had multiple appeals. In other joint literary produc- 
tions he had isTitten the part of the murderer of the character portrayed 
by a brother. Thus in a collaborative novel, for which Laurence had 
provided a curate with a beautiful long beard, Alfred improvised the 
character of the villain who would strangle the curate by winding that 
beard around his neck (L. Housman, 1937, p. 100). Bloody Mary's situa- 
tion in life had certain resemblances to Housman's ovm. She was the 
eldest child of a father who put her mother aside in favor of another 
wife; and she was herself superseded by younger rivals. But I would 
suppose that on a less conscious level Bloody Maty’ w'as again the mother 
attacked, made bloody, destroyed by the father. This presumption that 
the roles of Lady Jane and Bloody Mary' coincide seems borne out by a 
piece of humorous verse which Housman WTOte years later, in which a 
woman who is cut to pieces has the name of Mary Jane. This was intended 
as a parody on the Salvation Army:^ 

‘Hallelujah!’ was the only observation 
That escaped Lieutenant-Colonel Mary’ Jane, 

As she tumbled oS the platform in the station. 

And vras cut in little pieces by the train . . . 

Licu.ieaaa.t.-OalQUjel Macy Jaw* from. Lady maiwly vw her 

absurdly euphoric feelings about being cut up; though the manifestly 
inappropriate affect, which produces a comic impression, may correspond 
to a real, but deeply unconscious emotion. In this case, it would be the 
expectation of overwhelming pleasure in the sadistic attack of live father. 

Attempting to rcconstrua the development wliicli led the adolescent 
Housman to imagine himself in his raoihcr’s place, let us look back to 
the initial oedipal period in hU life. 1 would suppose that when he 
entered it his aggressive impulses were already excessively interfered 
witli. He had had mucit occasion for rage against tlte mother vvho had 
gtven birtli to so many more babies in such quick succession, and at these 

♦ L- Ilffutnan (193^. pp 59. 153) Tfj#^ vt r sr t were In a letter to Ilout-iin’i 

rrp-solber Sfwnd 1*97. Iloocsan troo bojhood on proJutrd hunorou* ser»e 

fuai’y CT'CSutaptlon 
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younger children who supplanted him But he had also felt 
anger was extremely dangerous, as wounding to his h^crraohY 

enmg .o ahena.e her from h.m Laurence Housman m his autob.o^phy 
( 1937 , p 36 ), recalls his mother s particularly impressive way ® 

Uu L unkindness to a hrodier The — P" ^Ce 
from Housman’s notebooks contain a piece i 


point 


for unkindness to a brother The ” 

Housman's notebooks contain a piece iv i 

s 

If vou’ll be good to one another, 
^•hat s the com would pay me best. 
But if man suU must hate his brother. 
Hate away, lads I ivill rest 


Hate away, laos x f the 

I think we may hear m this an echo of ^ q,- covert tlireat 

fights and quarrels between bro ^ jjateful to 

that she would just as soon be dea 

each other , . .t ^hase probably evoked excei^ 

The aggressive impulses of ^ J of ^jfe great conflicts about 

tional distress and alarm m consequence the ^ 

such motives in the P«“rr!mimuonT«>te h.s pla« could no. 
contend with the father and the p . fantasy of _j„ 
develop fully I believe that a majo ^ younger brother 

which he delegated the ^ted m The Brothers 

IvanSmerdyakov fantasy „ (which I * „hom 

This IS expressed in a ““>P'‘“^rm which a comrade ’ ___ 

analyze here). Hell Gate ^"^Zorrlrbyloo^'l‘f°flrrg’>l 
the speaker of the poem co „„deniorW Under PS^ 

kill the father varied and conflicting^ die role of 

Lady Jane Grey there That this fantasy ^,,.d by disunciue 
Housrian toward his of d-ent is sug^s doon 

oedipal hero to a brother w« o Jf dif 'a.ter poem .he« 

analogous phrases ‘ (i„ an early ,955 p HSJ) “ 

of death and gate o die lost I poems ' 

was also the phrase ‘‘°°ny unique to these me «»e quot'd 

related phrases are »»“• 

SSee Haber (IMS P ^eniT Beul.W m 

were not connd„ed « tJ-t'S” 2171 a^- ‘ i«„- 
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We have seen that the father of the fantasied sadistic primal scene 
aroused feelings of horror and indignation in Housraan, combined with 
a sense of incapacity to interfere. In tlie complex of his positive and 
negative oedipal feelings there was also some contempt and mockery of 
the father. In a school prize poem on Sir Walter Raleigh (L. Housman, 
1938, p. 30), which he wrote at about the same time as the song of Lady 
Jane Grey, he inveighed against James I as: 

A King who sought the land to bind 

Down to the meanness of his mind, 

A man to coming times exempt 

From every feeling but contempt. 

It seems likely that the adolescent Housman, %vith a dawning awareness of 
his own superior intellectual powers (he was by then carrying off most 
of the prizes at school), had some sense of surpassing his father. That the 
father had nothing like the gifts of his eldest son is implied in the 
succinct remark of Housman's sister about him: "Mentally, his great 
abilities were probably derived from his mother” (Symons, 1937, p» 9 ). 
The little that is said about their father by Housman’s sister and brother 
in their various memoirs suggests a goodnatured, absent minded, opti* 
mistic, and garrulous man, who was unsuccessful in his profession of 
country solicitor. He is described by the sister as "a man of many hobbies 
—too many," ranging from horticulture to fireworks; and she adds that 
all the children except Alfred participated in these varied activities with 
him (Symons, 1937, p. 12) Alfred Housman's character developed to be 
strikingly opposite to his father's.® That this rather scatter-brained and 
undistinguished father offered numerous points for criticism and mockery 
to his exceptionally gifted eldest son did not, however, weaken the earlier 
image of the violently overpowering father, nor did it reduce the son's 
attachment to the father seen as a diminished and rather silly figure. 
There is not space here to document these points fully.® However, let me 

8 To ate only one instance of this extreme contrast, while the father scattered his 
energies among his numerous hobbies, the son was later to impose on himself the 
strictest concentration. Thus he gave up his ivorlt in Greek scholarship to devote him- 
self exclusively to Latin “He was once asked why, when his early work had been so 
impartially distributed between the two languages, he had ceased to write about 
Greek, his reply was ‘I found that I could not attain to excellence in both' '* (Gow, 
1936. p 15) 

0 It was Housman’s inability to take his father’s place when he was later called upon 
to do so that preapitated the major tragedy of bis hfe At the time when he was about 
to take his final examinations at Oxford, he heard that his father was very ill and not 
expeaed to live The family looked to him, the eldest son, who had shown so much 
promise, to pursue as quickly as possible a prosperous career, and, the family fortunes 
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recall the line from his parody of Hamlet in 

Polonius, cried "A rat, a rat. my kingdom for a rati 

o£ a joke (in which the contemptible rat is condense m g^pressed 

animal invoked by the dying Richard III), the young Housman expres 
his longing for his father, however devalued turned mth 

I would suppose that following his modier s <1= *■ his 

intense feeling tos^ard his father, with jhe ueakened 

mother’s place This reaction was prepare o . ^ indicated, 
form of his original positive oedipus srnvin^ ^^engthened to identify 
partly by tendencies already present an master his 

with his mother It would seem that in h somelhing of his 

hostility toward his younger ,,sflprted m the recurrent expres 

mother's attitude toward them This is „ younger lads 

sions of goodwill. with his mudier gamed m 

in his later poems The tendency „ joPanism of intemahnng a 
strength after her death The “7”“" ““iT.oward her and the ,udg 
love object was reinforced hke hers The ®° 'tL and 

ment that he deserved to unde^ iow«d J 

must have roused self reproa , brotheis wu ^ 

parttcularly the idea that '‘/‘'“"fXe Wieved dial h« owm bu* h 
L of the 'mother J:: heard .. mid h bu^ 

damaged her irrepar^ty H Housman, jl^juon of dm 

been a particularly have seemed a conli™a‘.o 
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The sheleton may be taken to be the internalized mother, b) a reversal 
he must bnng her to birth and in so doing die 

We may suppose that Alfred also felt impelled for a number of 
reasons to turn toivard his father for love His early disappointments 
ivith his mother, ivho was so soon nursing another baby, may well have 
impelled him to seek gratification instead hrom his father who, according 
to Laurence’s recollection (1938, p 22), had as a distinctive trait the 
generous giving of sweets to the children In addition to the weakening 
of aggressive positive oedipal strivings, which I have already suggested, 
another factor would seem to have weighted the balance toward an in 
verted oedipus A sister had been bom when Alfred was two and a half, 
and another a }ear later They seem to have inspired him with a horror 
and disgust which was to be transformed in later years into a mocking 
contempt for their sex 

The tendenaes to identify with his mother and to turn to his father 
for love were, as we have seen, given increased impetus by his mother's 
death His emerging adolescent sexual impulses were the more strongly 
invested with sadomasochistic imagery through his mother's death com 
ing at just this time His sense of grief and loss, his Iong*ing for love, his 
identification v^ ith his dead mother, his fantasies of retnbution and death, 
of the love act as one in which the father had destroyed the mother, his 
love for his father all combined in the fantasy of himself as a >oung 
queen about to go to her execution The decapitation may be taken as 
standing for castration, the pnce that must be paid for becoming the 
object of the father's love. 


IV 

Tbt -mvenvivy vA AMaed’s legm. vhaY be tcndd tio\ take bis I^cAbet’^ 
place with his widowed father, and that his father took a second wife 
instead, is reflected in a poem of later years ‘ Epithalamium This vs'as 
wTiiien on an occasion which repeated the ordeal of having to resign 
his claims to a beloved man in favor of a woman The one great friend of 

lOIlousmanJ sister Katharine remark* vith estdent feeling on his readiness to 
•‘belittle the opposite sex because he felt himself superior — scry often quite untruly** 
(Symons Introduction to Richards Houjman p xisy Richards Housmans dcsoted 
publisher demurs at a statement that Iloutman hated ssomen but acknosriedges that 
one might say he had a real contempt for the sex” (1912 p 309) 

The phrases "doors of death" and "fpite of hell" (in the song of Lady Jane Grey 
an 1 "Hell Cate") may be taken as signifying among other things the female genitals 
This horror of the female nas howeser, largely transmuted into mockers TTie words 
"niter" anl daughter" appear only in llouiman* humorous terse In contrast to 
"brother" and "son" which with one exception occur only in his serious terse (Hyder 
1910) 
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powers that rule the world are immoral — as when he speaks of *"What 
ever brute or blackguard made the world” {LP IX) or says of both God 
and man. Their deeds I judge and much condemn’ {LP XII) The fail 
ure of the father as an external authority led, I believe, to a defensive 
reinforcement of internal moral sanctions, with the result that residual 
positive oedipus strivings were still further repressed 

V 

Returning to the tragedy of Lady Jane Grey, I should like to pursue 
the theme of the manner in which she died I have mentioned before 
Housman s preoccupation with death being brought about by the throat 
being cut, or by hanging In a similar way he speaks of strangling in The 
Welsh Marches ’ (ASL XXVIII), which I have already quoted in part 
Expressing the torment of his identification with both parents in the 
sadistic primal scene 

None will part us, none undo 
The knot that makes one flesh of two. 

Sick with hatred, sick with pain. 

Strangling — ^When shall we be slain? 

As I have suggested, the fantasy of an attack on the throat would seem 
to be related to the wish to take the passive role in relation to the father, 
representing castration by displacement upward A circumstance which 
no doubt contributed to Housman’s choice of the throat as peculiarly 
vulnerable was the fact that his brother Robert, who next to him in 
age, suffered from severe asthma (Symons, 1937, p 7) 

In telling of the time when he wrote the greater part of A Shropshire 
Lad, Housman described the sense of almost continuous agitation which 
possessed him, the feeling of physical illness, and in particular the symp 
tom of a ‘ relaxed sore ^roat ' In later years when at a dinner party 
a lady asked him when more of h» poems might be expected, he replied 
‘ When next I have a relaxed sore throat ' (Richards, 1942, p 322) I 
shall not here go into the various other accompaniments of Housman's 
poetic inspiration I only wish to connect up the sore throat which went 
witli die writing of A Shropshire Lad and the theme of the execution of 

13 My poetry to far as I could make out spran;; chiefly from ph)'sical conditions 
sudi as a relaxed sore throat during niy most proliHc perii^ the first C>e months of 
ISOS'* (quoted in Richards 1012 p 271) Cf A E. Housman (1950 p 48) and Percy 
Withers (1010 pp 2122) Withers a tare reapicnt of Housman s confidence says “Ife 
told me what A Shro^ihtre Lad had cost him He told me he could neter face 
such self Immolation again." 
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powers that rule the world are immoral — as when he speaks of ‘"What* 
ever brute or blackguard made the world” (LP IX) or sajs of both God 
and man, “Their deeds I judge and much condemn” (LP XII). The fail- 
ure of the father as an external authority led, I believe, to a defensive 
reinforcement of internal moral sanctions, with die result that residual 
positive oedipus strivings were still further repressed. 

V 

Returning to the tragedy of Lady Jane Grey, I should like to pursue 
the theme of the manner in which she died. I have mentioned before 
Housman's preoccupation with death being brought about by the throat 
being cut, or by hanging. In a similar way he speaks of strangling in “The 
Welsh Marches” {ASL XXVIII), which I have already quoted in part. 
Expressing the torment of his identification with both parents in the 
sadistic primal scene; 

None will part us, none undo 
The knot that makes one flesh of two. 

Sick with hatred, sick with pain, 

Strangling — 'When shall sve be slain? 

As 1 have suggested, the fantasy of an attack on the throat would seem 
to be related to the wish to take the passive role in relation to the father, 
representing castration by displacement upward. A circumstance which 
no doubt contributed to Housman’s choice of the throat as peculiarly 
vulnerable ivas the fact that his brother Robert, who svas next to him in 
age, suffered from severe asthma (Symons, 1937, p. 7). 

In telling of the time when he wole the greater part of A Shropshire 
Lad, Housman described the sense of almost continuous agitation which 
possessed him, the feeling of physical illness, and in particular the symp- 
tom of a "relaxed sore throat."*® In later years when at a dinner party 
a lady asked him when more of his poems might be expected, he replied: 
"When next I have a relaxed sore throat" (Richards, 1942, p. 322). I 
shall not here go into the various other accompaniments of Housman's 
poetic inspiration. I only ^v^sh to connect up the sore throat which went 
with the ^vriting of A Shropshire Lad and the theme of the execution of 

13 “My poetry, *o far as I could make out, sprang diiefly from physical conditions, 
such as a relax^ sore throat dunng xay most prolific period, the first five months of 
1895” (quoted in Richards, 19^12, p 271) Cf A E Housman (1950, p 48) and Percy 
Withers (IWO, pp 21 22) Withers, a rare reapient of Housman’s confidence, says, “He 
told me what A Shropshire Lad had cost him . . . He told me he could never face 
such self immolation again.” 
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Here is a fantas)* of being united with the beloved man by a kind of 
respiratory mcorporation,^® where the meaning of having the throat 
penetrated has shifted from that of being slain to that of being sa\ed. 
The state accompanying inspiration, with its soreness and release, would 
seem to combine both these meanings^’^ 

VI 

In the song of Lady Jane Grey, tlte ^oung queen addresses her lute, 
with which she pla)s, lamenting her iinminent death. Then as it becomes 
evening she sadly puts her lute aside, bidding it be quiet and sleep. I 
would suggest that Lad) Jane and her lute represent the mother and her 
child. The mother play's with her child as evening draws near; she is sad 
knowing that she will soon have to part with the child and go to her 
love-death with the father. 

^Vhere someone is commanded to sleep or be still in Housman's later 
poems Uie predominant signiBcance is that he should not wake to see or 
rage against the primal scene, or that he is exempted from trying to pre- 
vent tins atrocity. So, for example, where a dead lover has been replaced 
in the arms of his sweetheart by his friend, he is told, "Be still, my lad, 
and sleep" {ASL XXVII). In a poem l)eg!nning "Wake not for die world- 
heard diundcr," written just after his sixty diird birthday (he had then 
attained the age corresponding to that at v\hich hxs father died, and so 
fell that his life had reached its end), Housnian addresses himself as 
dead. The scene is one ol omage, an imagined inv'asion of England (cf. 
"The ^VcIsh Afarclics"), but he is exempt from trying to save the mother 
country from the invader: "Sleep, my lad; the Frcncli arc landed/ Lon- 
don's burning, Windsor's 'dovNn"—-(JLP XXIX). 

In a liumorotis variant of Uic Uicine of getting the intrusive child out 
of die vsay, called "Fragment of an English Opera," a father and mother 
insist with increasing impatience that their resistant daughter should 
go to Ijed- Tlic girl appears disoriented {"Arc you my mother?") and 
depressed ("Would I v^cre dcadi"). %Vlicn she has fmally gone off, father 
and motlier exclaim togcilicr: "Tlic coast is clear" (L. Housman, 1953, 
pp 212 214). Here, in contrast to mofc serious treatments of iliis subject, 
the mother is no less implicates! than the father in voniing to dispose of 
the child. We might say lliai in Housman's v*anations on this theme, die 

i«a Fr-'tM (mi) 
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degree of inculpauon of the mother (as m the case of Hamlet’s mother) 
remains uncertain But she is not wholly free from meaning of its 
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his mother’s bed is one instance of the effort to persuade himself that 
a brother is not to be envied. In the fantasy of a brother being killed by 
the father in the parental bedroom there is also a double delegation of 
his own motives: the brother must assume the (unsuccessful) oedipal 
struggle, while the father becomes the agent of his fratricidal impulses. 
' That brother-killing is another of the covert associations of the song 
of Lady Jane Grey is suggested by a further verbal analogy. There is a 
poem in A Shropshire Lad in which a rustic youth confesses having 
murdered his brother (/4SL Vlll); the context is one of mowing a field. 
The song of Lady Jane refers to reaping. These are the sole occurrences 
of mowing and reaping in Housman’s poetry, except for one other where 
mowing appears as a metaphor for killing (LP XIII) (Hyder, 1940). 
In the song of Lady Jane the lute (diild) is put to sleep (death): 

For the reaper stays his reaping 
On the darkened plain. 

In the confession of the brother-murderer (ASL VIII): 

The sun bums on the half-mown hill, 

By now the blood is dried; 

And Maurice amongst the hay lies still 
And my knife is in his side. 

Thus the fantasy of the parents putting his brother to death underlies 
Lady Jane's putting her lute to sleep. But we would suppose that on a 
still deeper le>cl tlie child being put to death is also himself.*® Guilt and 
hbidinal strivings combine to impel him into the role of victim. IVe may 
recall the words in which Housraan expressed the feeling he claimed to 
remember from when he was two and looked on at the baptism of his 
brother Robert: ’’But this is something Tve seen before; only then they 
were doing it to me." He probably often wished for the parental minis- 
trations whicli his brotlicrs recched, whether punithe or gratifjing, 
while his passisc tendencies inclined him to imagine punishment itself 
as pleasure. The fantasy of meeting his osvn deatli at his parents* bedside 
thus rcscali the same motise as that of Lady Jane going to her execution: 
the wish for a lo\c-<lcath at the hands of die father.*® 

IsCf Si^^nund Fmid, **A Child I* BdnR ncaten“ (1919) 

l»T?ic Utn pormi t'ealins crecution. xhlch 1 niCTHlon<tl prmoujly, may now 
be panlally Inicfprrtcd WTiere ihe poet watthn lhrou;h tlie night awaiting the 
rtfOJtion ct a friend In ptiion, he i» anticipating the bmiher'* being put to death In 
the parenli* betlrtxwi (,<51!. I\) The Carpenier’i Son who “hang* for Ime." In a wlf- 
defeating e'*ort to tare, becauv" he muM not “Ira^c III alofre” li the oedipal hem 
(brother or »r’f) **Nj locnimbi lit «•> c^ort to Interrupt the ptimal feme (ASL XLVIO 
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Pursuing the theme o£ playing a musical instrument leads to another 
later poem, the concluding one of Last Poems, "Fancy's Knell." There 
the poet appears as a rustic Hutist to whose playing the country folk 
would pair off in the dance. 

There to the dances 

I fetched my flute and played. 

The youth toward his fancy 
Would turn his brow of tan 

And Tom would pair with Nancy 
And Dick step off with Fan. 

Here the recurrent wish (that was also often felt to be hopeless) to dis- 
turb the primal scene is supplanted by the fantasy of making it happen 
by his playing — a transformation of passivity into activity on the basis 
of accepting the inevitable. (Similarly he had composed his “Epithalam- 
ium" for the marriage of his best friend.) In "Fancy's Knell" as in the 
song of Lady Jane Grey the playing is associated with anticipations of 
the player’s death*. 

To morrow, more’s the pity, 

Away we both must hie, 

To air the ditty. 

And to earth I. 

VIU 

In analyzing the song ofLady Jane Grey I have considered the context 
of die drama for uhich it was intended (wherein the protagonist faces 
execution); the content of the poem itself (of Lady Jane playing with her 
lute and putting it aside); and verbal links between it and later poems 
of Housman's (as that between "even star” in the early poem and 
"Hesper’’ in "Epithalaraiura") ^ I ha\c tried to show the contribution 

so Ai to the use of the kind of content anaiytis \th!ch gives an exact count of how 
often and where panlculsr words occur. I should like to indicate what my procedure 
has been In the present study When I fml sead the tong of Lady Jane Grey X was 
already familiar with Housman’s later poetry, and I was struck by hovr many echoes 
(if X may speak anadironisticaliy) this juvenile poem evoked of Ids later work Tor 
instance, the lines about the "even star” immediately reminded me of the similar pas- 
sage al»ui “Helper” in "Epithalamiom “ Tlic conneaion thus estabhihed led to the 
refection that the two poems referred to umilar experiences, of regret at the marriage 
of a beloved man (his father, his fnend) SuXnequentI), In tracing ihe fate of eadi 
trord of Ijdy Janes song in Housman's later work, by using H)drr*i Coneordane*, 

1 fntjml that "even star” oerurred only in the early poem, "Hesper” uniquely in 
"Epithalamjum" Tlds showed that my eonnectlng ol the two passages was not arbi- 
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Tragedy of Lady Jane Grey. The thought of queens who died young and 
fair was still with them. 
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